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ATER many ponderous volumes of Johnfoniana, after ex 
amining the conduct and genius of this fingular man, in 
the various forms cf memoirs, ‘lives, he ffays and anecdotes, 
what can remain for the prefent writer ? He anfwers this quefé 
tion: * perhaps what has not yet ‘ee attemptéd 3 -a fhort, 
yet full, a faithful, yet temperate, hiftory of Dr. Johnfori? 
‘The proprietors of ‘Johnfon’s works, it is added, thought the 
life prefixed to their former edition too unwieldy for ‘republi- 
cation. ‘l’oo much foreign matter was intermixed, and John- 
fon himfelf was fcarcely vifible in the mafs. ‘This laft argu- 
ment we fhall leave to the judgment of the modern Mecenafes 
of literature—the bookfellers : they have decided, and we havé 
been accuftomed to bow to their decifions in thefe points! We 
may, however, fuggeit a doubt whether, already pofiefling a 
Life of Johnfon full and complete, though dull, trifling, and ab- 
furd, it might not have been better to have fupplied ts place 
‘at the head of an edition of his works, with a fiorter § No» 
tice Literaire,’ not unirke in form and extent to his own Lives 
of the Poets. ‘This fuggeition is chiefly aimed again{t the 
defign, not againit the execution of this biographical Effay. 
‘Mr. Murphy, if tried on his own ftatutes, will be difmifled 
with applatfe: the prefent Life is fufficiently full and faithful; 
often piéturefquely accurate. The little anecdotes are broughit 
forward in their proper place; they are related pointedly and 
concifely, fo as to illufirate fome particular feature in Johnfon’s 
mind or manner; nor have we perceived any defcription im- 
properly overcharged, any circumi{tance injudicioufly csauge- 
tated. Whether the egotifs of a chronological collection of | 
*Johnfoniana may have made us peculiarly attentive to one point, - 
or whether the errors of his immediate predeceflor may have 
made Mr. Murphy patticularly cautious; we know not; but 
“it feemed as if the biographer had with fingular anxiety kept ta 
“the back-ground: he is 5 fometimes f{earce ely cenfpicuous enough 
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to make his defcription fufficiently clear.—It is time, 
however, to turn to the work. | 

Mr. Murphy alludes, in the Introdu€tion, a little obliquely, 
and with fome delicacy, to the Life of Johnfon by fir John 
Hawkins, and the Johnfoniana of Mr. Bofwell. Of fuch ad- 
mirers as Mr: Bofwell, Johnfon fpeaks, when he fays, that ‘his 
friends have acted with the diligence of {pies on his condu€t;’ 
and Mr. Murphy, who was prefent at one of the firft inter- 
views with Mr. Bofwell, adds an obfervation which the col- 
le€tor had forgotten, or wifhed not to remember. ‘ You 
know,’ fays the obfequious Caledonian, ‘ I cannot help com- 
ing from Scotland’—‘ Sir,’ fays Johnfon, ‘ no more can the reft 
of your countrymen.’ Yet the cheerful good-humoured civi- 
lity, perhaps fervility, of Mr. Bofwell, often foftened the rug- 
ged harfhnefs of his companion; the blandifhing founds 
became at firft tolerable, and at laft almoft neceffary to his eafe 
and comfort. 

It is.not eafy to add to the number of facts, already collected 
with indefatigable diligence, or to circumftances as clearl 
known as tortured memory can fupply them. One of the 
earlieft works of Johnfon was the tranflation of Jerome Lobo; 
and, in the Introduction, as well as the Tranflation, the biogra- 
pher traces the vigorous mind, the bold comprehenfive concep- 
tion, and the luminous expreflion, which afterwards diftin- 
guifhed even his moft carelefs fketches. A pretty long extract 
is given from this work, by which Mr. Murphy tells us that 
© the reader will judge whether Lobo is to lofe the honour of 
having been at the head of the Nile, near two centuries before 
any European traveller.” On this fubje€t, not immediately 
connected with Johnfon, we cannot be diffufe : it has already 
occurred in our feventieth volume, p. 266, and we fhail add 
only a few comprehenfive remarks. 

At a diftance from the fpot, in a fituation where the accu- 
racy of either traveller cannot be afcertained by a perfonal ex- 
mination, a variation in the defcription cannot eftablifh the 
truth of one account, or the fallacy of the other. Lobo, who 
defcribes two {prings, may be right; and Bruce, who fpeaks of 
three, may be wrong. Thofe, however, aceuftomed to follow 
the defcriptions. of travellers, and the more flavifh labours of 
compilers, acquire an intuitive difcrimination, which muft fup- 
ply the want of fufficient evidence. In every real obferver, 
there is a minute peculiarity in the delineations of objects, 
which feldom occurs in the work of a copyift: hills have not 
only an § eafy flope,’ but they are diftinguifhed by a particular 
circumftance of form, of dire€tion, or of arrangement. A 
country is not only well wooded, but the trees have a papier 
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fhape, a particular direction, or are diftinguifhed by their 
branches and their foliage. Few compilers, who with to de- 
ceive, can imitate thefe more pointed defcriptions with fuccefs : 
their ideas are general ; the forms want the peculiar diftin€tions, 
their tints the vivid colourings of nature. It was on this foun- 
dation that, in reviewing Mr. Bruce’s defcription of the head 
of the Nile, in the paflage referred to, we gave our opinion . 
of his being really the firft European who had feen, or at leaft 
returned to defcribe it. Even Paez, who feems to have given 
a more minute and difcriminated account of it than Lobo, 
failed, in our opinion, on the comparifon. Another circum- 
{tance greatly influenced us. On examining Mr. Bruce, with 
all his predeceflors in our hand, and all the information in 
our power, we could not deteé him in any direct fallacy, 
in any very ftriking mifreprefentation. He had often com- 
mitted himfelf in circumftances where, if he had decciv- 
ed, he muft have been detected, but efcaped with credit. 
The confequence, therefore, was, that in other parts, where 
no direét criterion could be applied, he deferved to be truft- 
ed. In fhort, after every examination that we can beftow, 
we are convinced that both Lobo and Paez had obtained good 
information ; that Mr. Bruce had feen with his own eyes— 
But to return. 

The next projected work of Johnfon was the Latin poems 
of Politian, with the hiitory of Latin poetry, from the era 
of Petrarch to that of Politian ; a plan which our author com- 
mends, fupporting at the fame time, the propriety of the at- 
tempt of writing with elegance in a dead language. We may 
regret the failure of Johnfon’s plan, without acceding to his 
and Mr. Murphy’s opinion, refpecting the pleafure or advan- 
tages to be derived from the Latin poetry of the moderns. Vi-+ 
da, Fracaftorius, Sanazzarius, Strada, and Lowth, have ex- 
celled in thefe attempts; but by whom are their works now 
read? We take them up occafionally, with liftlefs languor, and 
lay them down without regret : we admiré fometimes a happy 
imitation ; but more often regret vapid lines, and inelegant 
expreffions. Thofe, who read with pleafure the‘Latin claflics, 
fee their inferiority ; to others they are uninterefting and un- 
intelligible. Johnfon’s Latin poetry we have already had oc- 
cafion to fay, is fometimes unclaffical and incorrect : his poem 
Tvd% e¢savroy, though nervous and energetic, is inferior in ele- 

ance to the tranflation given in p. 82 of this biographical 
flay. 

Johnfon’s fubfequent fchemes and connections are not re- 
prefented in a new light by Mr. Murphy; and we are only 
{truck with lord Gower’s letter 5 his friend, foliciting his in- 
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terference with Swift to procure Johnfon the degree of mafter 
of arts from the univerfity of Dublin, as neceflary to his ob- 
taining the fchool at Appleby in Leicefterfhire. ‘The neglect 
of lord Gower’s friend, or the difapprobation of the dean, 
may have occafioned Jokinfon’ s antipathy to Swift ; but, if the: 
ftyle of his lordfhip’s letter be confidered, the fource of the 
failince will be fufficiently confpicuous. It is written with the 
carclefs apathy, the indifference of aman, who feems to ex- 
pect, and is not folicitous to avoid, a refufal.—Croufaz’ exami- 
nation of Pope’s eflay, is now known to have been tranflated 
by Mrs. Carter. 

The ftory of Lauder’s impafition muft, of courfe, make a 
part of the ‘life of Dr. Johnfon. Our author obferves with 
propriety that, in examining the fuppofed originals produced 
by Lauder, Johnfon feemed to think that we made fome pro- 
grefs in the hiftory of. the human mind, by tracing ideas to 
their fource, watching their progrefs and developement, their 
new combinations, their various forms,,and their richer arna- 
ments. At that time, he appears not to have been actuated 
by any diflike to Milton; for, while under the influence of Lau- 
der’s mifreprefentations, he wrote the prologue to Comus, which 

was acted for the benefit of the poct’s grand: -daughter: Lau- 
der’s forgeries.were not detected till the year afterwards. It 
may, perhaps, be allowed, that Johnfon, whofe political opi- 
nions were at that time fixed, was not difpleafed at fome leaves 
being taken from the laurel of the apologift of regicide, though 
his generofity would not allow him to purfue his diflike in Ye 
clining to afhit } mie Fofter. It would have been better to have 
referred the whole to the fubfequent difquifition, in the fhort 
review of Johnfon’s works, where Mr. Murphy meets the ac- 
* cufation in a manly and a mafterly way. We fhall connect 
what he has feparated. In this part of ‘the Pflay, after pro- 
perly detailing the difadvantages of a republican form of go- 
vernment, and fhowing the inconveniences that have arifen 
from it, in the moft. boafted republican forms of the anitient. 
world, he preceeds : 


‘ The peace and happinefs of fociety were what Dr. Johnfon 
had atheart. He knew that Milton called his defence of the re- 
gicides, a defence of the people of England, but, however glof- 
fed and varnifhed, he thoughtit an apology for murder. Had the 
-men, who, under a fhew of liberty, brought their king to the 
f{caffold, proved by their fublequent condud, that the public good 
_infpired their acttons, the end might have given fome fanétion to 
the means; but ulerpatien and flavery folloyed. Milton under- 
. took the office of fecretary under the defpotic power of Cromwell, 
offering the incenfe cf adulation to his mafter, with the titles of 
diredor 
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déreBor of public councils, the leader of unconquered armies, the fa~ 
ther of bis country. Milton declared, at the fame time, that xo- 
thing is more pleafing to God, or more agreeable tn reafon, than that the 
higheft mind foould have'the fowereign power. \n this ftrain of fervile 
flattery Milton gives us the right divine of tyrants. But it feems, 
in the fame. piece, he exhorts Cromwell ‘* not to defert thofe 
great principles of liberty which he had profefied to efpoufe ; for 
it would be a grievous enormity, if, after having fuccefsfully op- 
pofed tyranny, he fhould himfelf aé&t the part of a tyrant, and 
betray the caufe that he had defended.”? This defertion of every 
honeft principle the advocate for liberty lived to fee. Cromwell 
acted the tyrant; and, with vile hypocrify, told the people, that 
he had confulted the Lord, and the Lord would have it fo. Mil- 
ton took an under part in the tragedy. Did that become the de- 
fender of thepeople of England ? Brutus faw his country enflaved:; 
He ftruck the blow for freedom, and he died with honour in the 
caufe. Had he lived to be fecrctary under Tiberius, what would 
now be faid of his memory 7” 





‘ The laft apology for Milton is, that he a&ted according to his 
principles. But Johnfon thought thofe principles deteftable ; per- 
icfous to the conftitution in church and ftate, deftructive of the 
peate of fociety, and hoftile to the great fabric of civil policy, 
which the wifdom of ages has taught every Briton to revere, to 
Jove, and:cherifh. He reckoned Milton in that clafs of men, of 
whom the Roman hiforian fays, when they want, by a fudden 
convulfion, to:.overturn the government, they roar and clamour 
forsliberty ; -if they fucceed, they deftroy liberty itfelf. Ur im- 
perium evertant, libertatem preferunt ; fi perverterint, libertatem 
ipfam.aggredientur. Such were the fentiments of Dr. Johnfon; 
and it way be .afked, in the language of Bolingbroke, ‘* Are 
thefe fentiments, which any man, who is born a Briton, in any 
circumftances, in any fituation, ought to be afhamed, or afraid 
to avow?”? Johnfon has done ample jullice to Milton’s poetry : 
the criticifm on Paridife Loft is a fublime coampofition. Had he 
thought the author as good and pious a citizen as Dr. Watts, he 
would have been ready, notwithftanding his nom conformity, toe 
do equal honour to the memory of the man.’ 


To this view of the queftion it is not eafy to reply; though 
what may be faid may be forefeen. An admirer of Milton 
may with juftice fupport his fincerity. He yielded to the ftorm 
with ‘no unmanly complaining, no mean folicitations ; with 
ealmnefs, patience and refignation. 

It will ftrike every reader of Johnfon’s numerous Biographers, 
that a confiderable period of his Life is loft in faying, that he 
was the hireling of Cave, a compiler in Ofborne’s fhop, the com- 
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panion of the diffipated irregular Savage, the laborious word- 
catcher in the vaft work of his Dictionary. The particular cir- 
cumftances are unknown; and if, as he had often faid, he could 
have written the hiftory of Grub-ftreet more advantageoufly 
than any other author, it muft be regretted that he had not 
attempted it. The hiftory would have included his own; for 
we have much reafon to think that, though the names were 
changed, the fable might remain unaltered. 

His letter to Richardfon, while under arreft, has been the 
occafion of fome animadverfon; we think unjuftly : it is neé- 
ceflary, however, to tranfcribe the account. 


<* Sir, 

«¢ I am obliged to entreat your affiftance. I am now under an 
arreft for five pounds eighteen fhillings. Mr. Strahan, from whom 
I fhould have received the neceffary help in this cafe, is not at 
home ; and I am afraid of not finding Mr, Millar. Jf you will 
be fo good as to fend me this fum, I will very gratefully repay you, 
and add it to all former obligations, Iam, fir, 


Your moft obedient, 

and moft humble fervant, 
; SAMUEL JoHnNson,” 
Gough-fquare, 16 March. 


In the margin of this letter there is a memorandum in_-thefe 
words: * March 16, 1756. Sent fix guineas. Witnefs. Wm. 
Richardion.”? For the honour of an admired writer it is to be re« 
gretted, that we do not find a more liberal entry. To his friend 
in diftrefs he fent eight fhillings more than was wanted. Had an 
incident of this kind occurred in one of his romances, Richardfon 
would have known how to grace his hero; but in fictitious {cenes 
generofity cofts the writer nothing.’ 


We remember that, in a literary converfation, it was conteft~ 
ed, whether the novelift, who is moft liberal in his work, is not 
ufually the leaft generous in his private character. This anecs 
dote may appear to fupport the real parfimony of the author, 
whofe hero gives moft profufely ; but fomething may ftill be 
faid in favour of Richardfon. _He feems not to have been an 
intimate friend of Johnfon; he was applied to on a particular 
emergency, when his other friends were abfent: all that he 
afked was atemporary fupply, and that was granted. There 
was certainly no oftentatious liberality; but a kind ation feems 
to have been done, without delay, and without grudging.— 
The little circumftances in the following anecdote, are fufh< 
ciently curious to induce us to tranfcribe them, 

‘He 
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¢ He retired to Gray’s Inn, and foon removed to chambers in 
the Inner Temple-lane, where he lived in poverty, total idlencfs, 
and the pride of literature. Magni ftat nominis umbra. Mr. 
Fitzherbert (the father of lord St. Helen’s, the prefent minifter at 
Madrid) a man diftinguifhed through life for his benevolence and 


other amiable qualities, ufed to fay, that he paid a morning vifit | 


to Johnfon, inienuing from his chambers to fend a letter into the 
city: but, to his great furprize, he found an author by profcflion 
without pen, ink, or paper. ‘The prefent bifhop of Salifbury was 
alfo among thofe who endeavoured, by conftant attention, to footh 
the cares of a mind which he knew to be afflicted with gloomy ap- 
prehenfions. At one of the parties made at his houfe, Bofcovich, 
the Jefuit, who had then lately introduced the Newtoniaa philo- 
fophy at Rome, and, after publithing an elegant La.in poem on 
the fubject, was made a fellow of the Royal Society, was one of 
the company invited to meet Dr, Johnfon. The converfation at 
firft was moftly in French. Johnfon, though thoroughly verfed 
in that language, and a profeffed admirer of Boileau and La 
Bruyere, did not underitand its pronunciation, nor could he {peak 
it himfelf with propricty. For the reft of che evening the talk was 
in Latin. Bofcovich had a ready current flow of that flimfy 
phrafeology with which a prieft may travel through Italy, Spain, 
and Germany. Johnfon {corned what he called colloquial ba:ba- 
rifms. It was his pride to fpeak his beft. He went on, after a 
little praétice, with as much facility as if it was his native tongue. 
One fentence this writer well remembers. Obferving that Fon- 
tinelle at firft oppofed the Newtonian philofophy, and embraced it 
afterwards, his words were: Fontinellus, ni fallor, in extrema 
feneftute, fit tranfuga ad caftra Newtoniana,’ 


Mrs. Piozzi has already related the introduGiion of Mr. 
Murphy to Dr. Johnfon, and with fidelity; for our author 
only tranfcribes it; nor does he add to the circumftances which 
occurred in the fhort negotiation, re{pecting Johnfon’s penfion, 
Cujus pars magna fuit. Dr. Rofe’s argumentum ad homimem 
on this fubject, in the difpute relative to the fuperiority of 
North Britifh writers, was undoubtedly illiberal, 

His political tra€ts were publithed in 1770, and the follow- 
ing years. In thefe we believe Johnfon was fincere, but he 
was certainly miftaken. On the fubject of Falkland Iflands, 
{pots ‘ thrown afide from human ufe, barren in fummer and 
{tormy in winter,” he appears to have followed the dire€tion, 
and adopted the opinions which a pufillanimous adminiftration 
witfhed toinculcate. ‘They were certainly erroneous in a poli- 
cal view; and, if they were his own, fhow that on fuch fub- 
jets he was incapable of forming a juit opinion. The fenti- 
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ments of the ‘Falfe alarm,’ the fubfequent decifion of the 
houfe of commons, thofe of ‘ ‘laxation no tyranny,’ future’ 
events have confuted. } 

Johnfon had a decided averfion to Scotchmen. He thought 
they had fucceeded in England beyond their deferts, and he 
compared the impudence ofa Scotchman to that of a ‘ leech, 
which fixes and fucks the blood ;’ while that of an Rrifhian 
was only ‘ the teafing impertinence of a fly.’ But, 


¢ he had other reafons that helped to alienate him from the na- 
tives of Scotland. Being a.cordial well-wifher to the conftitution 
in church and ftate, he did not think that Calvin and John Knox 
were proper founders of a national religion. He made, haweve-, 
a wide diftinétion between the Diffenters of Scotland and the Se- 
paratifts of England. To the former he imputed no difaffedtion, 
no want of loyalty. Their foldiers and their officers had fhed 
their blood with zeal and courage in the fervice of Great Britain; 
and the people, he ufed to fay, were content with their own efta- 
blifhed modes of worfhip, without wifhing, in the prefent age, 
to give any difturbance to the church of England. ‘This he was 
at all times ready toadmit ; and therefore declared, that whenever 
he found a Scotchman fowhom an Englifhman was as a Scotchman, 
that Scotchman fhould be as an Englifhman to him. In this, 
f{urely, there was no rancour, no malevolence. The Diffenters 
on this fide the Tweed appeared to him in a different light. ‘Their 
religion, he frequently faid, was too worldly, too political, too 
reftlefs and ambitious. The doétrine of cafhiering kings, and 
ereCling on the ruins of the conflitution a new form ‘of govern- 
ment, which lately iffued from their pulpits, he always thought 
was, under a calm difguife, the principle that lay lurking in‘their 
hearts. He knew that a wild democracy had overturned king, 
Jords, and commons ; and that a fet of republican fanatics, who 
would not bow at the name of Jefus, had taken pofleffion of all 
the livings and all the parifhes in the kingdom. That thofe fcenes 
of horror might never be renewed, was the ardent with of Dr. 
Johnfon; and. though he apprehended -no danger from Scotland, 
it is probable that his diflike of Calvinifm mingled fometimes with 
dhis refic€tions on the natives of that country.’ 


The latter part of this paffage we have tranfcribed with 
pleafure: they are the fentiments that we have more than once 
had-occafion to offer. ‘lo the former, in gratitude for many 
favours that we have received from Scotchmen, we muit ob- 
ject. A Scotchman is {low in admitting friendthip ; ; but, when 
once attached to any man, his nation is no longer confider- 
¢d3 or, if nationality {till prevails, his friend is to him, a 
Scotch- 
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Scotchman. Various inftances of this kind we have witnefl- 
ed. 

When Mr. Murphy arrives at the era of * the Lives of the 
Poets,’ his obfervations on the utility and condu& of biogra- 
phy are truly valuable. Some objection may probably be made 
to his too eager praife of the French eloges; and it may be 
jaftly queftioned, whether partial narratives, except as exam-~ 
ples of greatnefs, diligence and ability, are not worfe than 
cold neglect. Even, as examples, if too warmly coloured, 
they may contribute to difcourage, rather than ‘to animate. 
In England, it muft be allowed, that men of genius ‘have often 
died poor and neglected. The caufes have not indeed been 
always known; and, if they were, no reflection would have 
been probably caft, in fome inftances, ‘on the judgment or the 
liberality of the great. That Dr. Hodges, who ‘ from conta- 
gion drew purer breath,’ and forfook not the bed-fides of thofe 
affeCted with the plague, fhould die for debt in a jail, we may 
regret; but we cannot allow very extraordinary merit to the 
man who does no more than not defert his profeffional poft - 
in the time of danger. We muft own, alfo, that we agree with 
Johnton in thimking, that academies would not be advantage- 
ous to the canfe of literature : to combat our author’s‘particu- 
lar arguments, in oppofition to this opinion, would be invidi- 


ous ‘at this time. , 

The lat feenes of Johnfon’s life are well known’: his“atten- 
tion to the caufe of literature was evinced, among other cir- 
cumftances, by his communication of the names‘of the origi- 
nal authors’of the Antierit Univerfal Hittory 5 and his inte~ 
rity by ‘paying a fmall debt ‘to Mr. Faden, which he had bor- 
rowed of ‘his father, and-a larger one to Mr. Hamilton. But 
the queftion will recur, why were thefe debts fo long fuffered 
to remain; for we cannot fuppofe that his mind was fuddenly 
enlightened and his memory renovated ¢ 

Mr. Murphy next proceeds to confider Johnfon as a man, 
and an‘author. In the former view, our biographer feems‘to 
have defcribed fohinfon impartially, without concealing ‘his 
failings or exaggerating his merits: the whole account is, we 
think, fair, candid, and juft—Nor can we deny our commenda- 
tion to the * review of Johnfon’s works,’ with the very few 
exceptions that we have formerly had occafion to ftate. The 
comparifon ‘between Johnfon and Addifon is excellent, and 
though long, we cannot refift tranfcribing it. 


* Of Addifon, Johnfon was ufed to fay, he is the Raphael of 
effay writers. How he differed fo widely from fuch elegant models 
is a problem not to be folved, unlefs it be true that he took an ear~ 
Jy tin&ture from the writers of the laft century, particularly fir 
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Thomas Brown. Hence the peculiarities of his ftyle, new com- 
binaticns, fentences of an unufual flructure, and words derived 
from the learned languages. His own account of the matter is, 
«« when common words were lefs pleafing to the ear, or lefs dif- 
tingt in their fign:fication, I familiarifed the terms of philofophy, 
by applying them to popular ideas,” But he forgot the obferva- 
tion of Drycen: If too many foreign words are poured in upon us, 
it looks as sf they were defigned, not to affift the natives, but to con- 

uer them. There is, it muft be admitted, a {well of language, 
often out of all proportion to the fentiment ; but there is, in ge- 
neral, a fullnefs of mind, and the thought feems to expand with 
the found of the words. Determined to difcard colloquial barba- 
rifms and liceatious idioms, he forgot the elegant fimplicity that 
diftinguifhes the writings of Addifon. He had what Locke calls 
a round-about view of his fubjeé&t ; and, though he was never 
tainted, like many modern wits, with the ambition of fhining in 
paradox, he may be fairly called an original thinker. His reading 
was extenfive. He treafuredin his mind whatever was worthy of 
notice, but he added to it from his own meditation. He collected, 
quz reconderet, auctaque promeret, Addifon was not fo profound 
a thinker. He was born to write, converfe, and live with eafe; 
and he found an early patron in lord Somers. He depended, 
however, more upon a fine tafte, than the vigour of his mind. 
His Latin poetry fhews, that he relifhed, with a juft felection, all 
the r¢fined and delicate beauties of the Roman claflics ; and when 
he cultivated his native language, no wonder that he formed that 
graceful ftyle, which has been fo juflly admired; fimple, yet ele- 
gant; adorned, yet never overwrought; rich in a lufion,‘yet 
pure and perfpicuous ; correct, without labour, and, though 
fometimes deficient in ftrength, yet always mufical. His effays, 
in generzl, are on the furface of life; if ever original, it was in 
pieces of humour, Sir Roger de Coverly, and the Tory Fox- 
hunter, need not to be mentioned. Johnfon had a fund of hu- 
mour, but he did not know it, nor was he willing to defcend to 
the familiar idiom and the variety of diction which that mode of 
compofition required, The letter, in the Rambler, N° 12, from 
a young girl that wants a place, will illuftrate this obfervation, 
Addifon poffeffled an unclouded imagination, alive to the firft ob- 
jects of nature and of art. He reaches the fublime without any 
apparent ¢ffort. When he tells us, ** if we confider the fixed ftars 
as fo many oceans of flame, that are each of them attend:d with 
a different fet of planets ; if we ftill difcover new firmaments and 
new lights, that are funk further in thofe unfathomable depths of 
ether, we are loft in a Jabyrinth of funs and worlds, and confound- 
ed with the ‘magnificence and immenfity of nature ;” the eafe, 
with which this paflage rifes to an unaffected grandeur, is the fe- 
cret 
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eret charm that captivates the reader. Johnfon is always lofty; 
he feems, to ufe Dryden’s phrafe, to be o’er-inform’d with mean« 
ing, and his words do not appear to himfelf adequate to his con- 
ception. He moves in ftate, and his periods are always harmoni- 
ous. His Oriental Tales are in the true ftyle of eaftern magnifi- 
cence, and yet none of them are fo much admired as the Vifions . 
of Mirza, In matters of criticifm, Johnfon is never the echo of 
preceding writers, He thinks and decides for himfelf. If 
we except the Effays on the Pleafures of Imagination, Addifon 
cannot be called a philofophical critic. His moral Effays are 
beautiful ; but in that province nothing can exceed the Rambler, 
though Johnfon ufed to fay, that the eflay on the burthens of 
mankind (in the Speétator, N° 558) was the moft exquifite he had 
everread, Talking of himfelf, Johnfon faid, ‘‘ Topham Beau 
clerk has wit, and every thing comes from him with eafe ; but 
when I fay a good thing, I feem to labour.”” When we compare 
him with Addifon, the contraft is flill ftronger. Addifon lends 
grace and ornament to truth ; Johnfon gives it force and energy. 
Addifon makes virtue amiable ; Johnfon reprefents it as an awful 
duty. Addifon infinuates himfelf with an air of modefty ; Johns 
fon commands like a dictator ; but a dictator in his fplendid robes, 
not labouring at his plough. Addifon is the Jupiter of Virgil, 
with placid ferenity talking to Venus; 


s¢ Vultu, quo celum tempeftatefque ferenat.” 


Johnfon is Jupiter tonans: he darts his lightning, and rolls his 
thunder, in the caufe of virtue and piety, The language feems 
to fall fhort of his ideas ; he pours along, familiarizing the terms 
of philofophy, with bold inverfions, and fonorous periods ; but 
we may apply to him what Pope has faid of Homer: “ it is the 
fentiment that {wells and fills out the diétion, which rifes with it, 
and forms itfelf about it; like glafs in the furnace, which grows 
to a greater magnitude, as the breath within is more powerful, 


and the heat more intenfe.’’ 


The Sermons left for publication by Dr. Taylor were un- 
queftionably Johnfon’s, and the fac is now afcertained on the 
authority of Mr. Hayes, the editor. We found great reafon to 
form the fame opinion, in our review of thefe excellent Dif- 
courfes. Jt efcaped us, in the proper place, to notice Mr. 
Strahan’s apology for Johnfon’s /eeming to pray for the dead, 
{upported by his opinion refpecting purgatory, recorded by 
Mr. Bofwell. In his cooler moments, he did not think fuch 
prayers proper, except with the limitations there exprefled ; 

ut the morbid melancholy of Johnfon did not always allow 
him to be cool: there were many moments, when his language 
countenanced a very different opinion. 


That 
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That Johnfon pafied fome partial judgments in his ‘Lives of 
the Poets; that he was fometimes blinded by prejudice:;- that 
he occafionally & faw through the medium of party or religions 
and that, without the tafte which would enable himito decide, 
he rafhly determined from -abftract reafoning, and ithe ex- 
amination of a philofopher, where iphilofophy was an inade- 
quate judge, mutt ‘be allowed. Mr. Murphy fometimes. admits 
his errors, and fometimes endeavours to apologife for them. 
Fis defence of Johnfon, refpecting Milton, we have already 
had occafion to quate and commend. What relates to the 
tival tranflation of Homer, which Johnfen imputes to Addi- 
fon ; an imputation ‘that -has been fince:contefted, but which 
Mr. Murphy defends, muft reft on its prefent foundation. 
To examing, this'queftion would ilead us too far, and we might 
at Jaft find that the difference is; leds in reality than in appear- 
ance. 

We cannot leave this biographical Effay, without again ex- 
prefling our gratitude to the:author for the pleafure we -have 
received from it, and commending the very able and candid 
manner in which it:is executed. iA few incuriz in the language 
have lefflened that pleafure 5 but, as they are neither numer- 
us nor important, they will not greatly detract from, tlic. me- 
tit of the work. 

In the.* edition to. which this Life is prefixed,. the order ob- 
ferved in the laft edition is inverted, and Johnfon’s works are 
chronologically arranged, omitting thofe: attributed to him 
without foundation. The apotheofis of Milton 1s known by 
the prefent bifhop of ‘Salifbury (Dr. Douglas) ‘to’ have ‘been 
written by Guthrie; the verfes on Mrs. Montague were written 

Mr. Jéerningham, the'criticifm on Burke’s fublime- and beau 
tiful by Mr. Mutphy:—5Some ‘of Johnfon’s prayers aré print- 
ed, and feveral of his letters added to the twelfth volume. 


«+ . 
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The American Geography, or, a View of the pre efent Situation of 
-" the United States of America, -By Y¥edidiah Wor fe. Second 
Edition. Svo. 7s. beards. Stockdale. 1792. 


WV ITHIN a few years only have the refources and natural 

riches of America been |known, and this knowledge is 
ftill fo confined, that Europe may be yet faid ‘to be ignorant 
of the fituation of the weftern continent.” ‘There is {carcely 
‘a natural advantage that America does not peffefs, and which 
may not, in time, render it a fuccefsful rival to the moft favoured 
{pots, or perhaps the whole of Europe. ‘This ought not, 
how ever, to infpire diftruit and uneafinefs in a political view. 











* Jn twelve volumes octavo, price 3]. 138. boards. 
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Conqueft can never be the aim of the inhabitants of this con- 
tinent, or at leaft conquefts beyond their own feas. What 
fhould they with to acquire ?' Lands ?—They have already too 
much. Mines of precious metals? The illufion is vanifhed, 

and it is now known that induftry and national fpirit are richer 
mines than the earth affords. Commercial colonies and more’ 
numerous fubjects? Each is to them ufelefs, for lands are not 
wantings and where people can live, population mutt increafe. 
While, therefore, their own conftitution prevents the ambi- 
tious defigns of individuals, they can have no inducement to 
carry their arms into diftant countries from other views. One 
eircum{tance can only give alarm : the progreflive population 
to the weft has already teached the Ohio, and even the Mifi- 
fippi- Within a very few years, it muft prefs on the Spanifhs 
territories of Louifiana to the fouth, and on the northern Mex~ 
icans; If no encroaching fpirit excites a quarrel, all will be 
well; but.if a war with Spain commences, Spenith America 
mutt fall, and our own Weit-India iflands can only be retained 
by a pow evfal fleet, at an expence perhaps inadequate to their 
value. Our colonies on the north will not excite their jealoufy 
or their envy: they already poffefs as much as they can defire 
from. thence, by the free navigation of the lakes ; and the whole 
of their commercial ambition mutt be full ly gratified by the pof- 
feffion of California. From this view of the ftate of facts, 
England has her choice of two meafures: the firft, and pre- 
ferable, is a clofe and intimate federal union with America, 
offenfive and defenfive. She wants. only the feets-of Great 
Britain to reign fupreme in the weit, and will in return 
furnifh, chearfully, ample markets to our manufacturers for 
many ages, fince popes muf? increafe fatter than manuy 
facturers can fu pply them. The fecond meafure is a fimilar 
alliance with Spain, to guarantee the pofieflions of each in 
America: but to this there are numerous objections 3; it will 
not be equally fecure; it will not be equally efficacious. 

But we mani} turn from thefe itpeculations, fuggefied 
by the work before us, and give fome account of its con- 

ents. The American Geography is a work of curious and 
pete Fe information. ‘Through the whole, we perceive a 
ftudied exag eration of the advantages, both natural and poli- 
tical, of the United States; but, through this medium, after 
making every allowance im its aietts..4 e can eafily fee that 
America, though not a vait kingdom, ih confit of powerful 
ftates, whofe alliance will be valuable. The whole of this 
volume offers fo many fubjects of novelty and importance, 
that itis impoflible to follow the author in detail. We would 
wecomumend very ftrcngly the work to eur readers, with the 
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limitations mentioned, as containing the moft corre&t and coms 
prehenfive account of America in general that probably exifts. 
A fhort analyfis of the plan, with fome information of curiofity 
and: utility, we may be allowed perhaps to add. 

After the ufual geographical introduction, and the expla- 
nation of terms, our author gives an account of the difcovery 
of America, a general defcription of the continent, with a 
chronological view of the difcoveries and fettlements, as well 

as the divifions of North America. 

_ ‘The general account and hiftory of the United States, which 
follow, are highly inftructive and entertaining. It is impoffi- 
ble, we have faid, to follow Mr. Morfe particularly; but we 
fhall extraét fome curious remarks from what he has obferved 
refpecting the ‘ face of the country,’ with a view to the 
queftion, how far the low land to the eaft of the Allegany 
mountains, is in reality new ground gained from the fea ? 


« 1. Itis a fact, well known to every perfon of obfervation 
who has lived in, or travelled through the fouthern ftates, that 
marine fhells, and other fubftances which are peculiar to the fea- 
fhore, are almoft invariably found by digging eighteen or twenty 
feet below the furface of the earth. A gentleman of veracity told 
me, that in finking a well many miles from the fea, he found, at 
the depth of twenty feet, every appearance of a falt marth, that 
is, marfh grafs, marfh mud, and brackifh water, In all this flat 
country, untill you come to the hilly land, wherever you dig a 
well, you find the water, at a certain depth, frefh and tolerably 
good; but if you exceed that depth two or three feet, you come 
to a faltifh or brackith water that is fcarcely drinkable, and the 
earth dug up refembles, in appearance and fmell, that which is 
dug up on the edges of the falt marfhes. 

* 2. On and near the margin of the rivers are frequently found 
fand-hills, which appear to have been drifted into ridges by the 
force of water. At the bottom of fome of the banks in the ri- 
vers, fifteen or twenty feet below the furface of the earth, are 
wafhed out from the folid ground, logs, branches, and leaves of 
trees ; and the whole bank, from bottom to top, appears ftreaked 
with layers of logs, leaves, and fand. Thefe appearances are feen 
far up the rivers, from eighty to one hundred miles from the fea, 
where, when the rivers are low, the banks are from fifteen to 
twenty feet high. As you proceed down the rivers towards the 
fea, the banks increafe in height, but ftill are formed of layers 
of fand, leaves, and logs, fome of which are entirely found, and 
appear to have been fuddenly covered to a confiderable depth. 

‘ 3. It has been obferved, that the rivers in the fouthern 
ftates frequently vary their channels; that the fwamps and low 
grounds are conftantly filling up; and that the land in many places 
annually 
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annually infringes upon the ocean. It is an authenticated faét, 
that no longer ago than 1771, at Cape Lookout, on the coatt of 
North Carolina, in about latitude 34° 50’, there was an excellent 
harbour, capacious enough to receive an hundred fail of thipping 
at a time, ina good depth of water. It is now entirely filled up, 
and is folid ground. Inftances of this kind are frequent along the 
coatt. 

«It is obfervable, likewife, that there is a gradual defcent of 
about eight hundred feet, by meafurement, from the foot of the 
mountains to the fea board. This defcent continues, as is de- 
monftrated by foundings, far into the fea. 

« 4. Itis worthy of obfervation, that the foil on the banks of 
the rivers is proportionably coarfe or fine according to its diftance 
from the mountains. When you firit leave the mountains, and 
for aconfiderable diftance, it is obfervable that the foil ts coarfe, 
with alarge mixture of fand and fhining heavy particl+s. As you 
proceed towards the fea, the foil is lefs coarfe, and fo on in pro- 
portion as you advance the foil is finer and finer, until, finally, 
is depofited a foil fo fine, that it confolidates into perfec clay ; 
but a clay of a particular quality, for a great part of it has inter= 
mixed with it reddith ftreaks and veins I'ke a fpecies of ochre, 
brought probablv from the red /ands which lie up towards the 
mountains. This clay, when dog up and expofed to the weather, 
will diffolve into a fine mould, without the leaft mixture of land 
or any gritty fubftance whatever. Now we know that running 
waters, when turbid, will depofit, firft, the coarfeft and heavieft 
particles, mediately, thofe of the feveral intermediate degrees of 
finenefs, and ultimately, thofe which are the moft light and fub- 
tle ; and fuch in faét is the general quality of the {oil on the banks 
of the fouthern rivers. 

‘5. Itis a well known faét, that on the banks of Savannah ri- 
ver, about ninety miles from the fea in a direé line, and one hun- 
dred and fifty or two hundred as the river runs, there is a very 
remarkable colle€tion of oy tter-fhells of an uncommon fize. They 
run in a north-eaft and fouth weft direction, nearly paraliel with 
the fea coaft, in three diftin& ridges, which together occupy 2a 
fpace of feven miles in breadth. The ridges commence at Sa- 
vannah river, and have been traced as far fouth as the northern 
branches of the Altamaha river. They are found in fuch quanti- 
ties, as that the indigo planters carry them away in large boat 
loads, for the purpofe of making lime-water, to be ufed in the 
manufature of indigo. There are thoufands and thoufands of 
tons ft:ll remaining. They queftionis, how came they here? It 
cannot be fuppofed that they were carried by land. Neither is it 
probable that they were conveyed in canocs, or boats, to fuch a 
diftance from the place where oyfters are now found. The unci- 
vilifcd 
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vilifed natives, agreeable to their roving manner of living, would 
yather have removed to the fea fhore, than have been at fuch im« 
menfe labour in procuring oyfters. Befides, the difficulties of 
conveying them would have been infurmountable. They would 
not only have had a ftrong current in the river againit them, an 
obftacle which would not have been eafily overcome by the In- 
‘dians, who have ever had a great averfion to labour, but could 
they have furmounted this difficulty, oyfters, conveyed fuch a 
diftance, either by land or water in fo warm a climate, would have 
fpoiled on the paffage, and have become ufelefs. The circum- 
ftance of thefe fhells being found in fuch quantities, at fo great BI 
diftance fram the fea, can be rationally accounted for in no other 
way, than by fuppofing that the fea fhore was formerly near this 
bed of fhells, and that the ocean has fince, by the operation of 
certain caufes not yet fully inveftigated, receded. Thefe phe- 
nomena, it is prefumed, will authorife this conclufion, that a 
great part of the flat country which fpreads eafterly of the Alle~ 
gany mountains, had, in fome paft period, a fuperincumbent fea; 
or rather that the conftant accretion of foil, from the various caufes 
before hinted at, has forced it to retire.’ 


Thefe facts are of great importance in inveftigating the na- 
tural hiftory of the eaftern fates. ‘They certainly authorife 
the author’s conclufion, and it will only remain to enquire, 
whether the irruption of the fea, to form the Guiph of Mex- 
ico, be of an xra to account for the change; or whether the 
quantity of water be fufficient to explain it. We think it much 
more probable, that the appearance of the land is the effet of 
a more fudden and more violent convulfion, though what that 
may have been mutft be left to conjecture. If we combine, 
however, the ancient traditions of a continent, overwhelmed 
in the Atlantic, of a large tract in that fea where the bot+ 
tom is {till ached by foundings, with the vaft extent of ter- 
ritory left in America by the ocean, at a period probably not 
more diftant, thefe events may appear to illuftrate each other. 

Another fubject of curiofity is the alligator of America :-we 
fhall tranicribe our author’s defcription. 


‘ The alligator isa fpecies of the crocodile, and in appearance 
one of the uglieft creatures in the world. “They are amphibious, 
and live in and about creeks, {wamps, and ponds of ftagnant wa- 
ter. ‘They are very fond of the flefh of dogs and hogs, which 
they voracioufly devour when they have opportunity, They are 

-alfo very fond of fith, and devour vaft quantities of them, When 
.tired with fifhing, they leave the water to bzfk them/elves in the 
_ fun, and then appear more like logs of half rotten wood thrown 
afhere by the current, than living ereatures; but upon perceiv- 
ing 
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ing any veffel or perfon near them, they immediately throw them, 
felves into the water. Some are of fo monftrous 4,fize as to exe 
ceed five yards in length. During the time they lie bafking on 
the fhore, they keep their huge mouths wide open till filled with 
mufketoes, flies, and other infeéts, when they fuddenly, fhut their 
jaws and fwallow their prey. 

‘ The alligator is an oviparous creature. The female Mies a 
large hole in the fand near the brink of a river, and there depo 
fits her eggs, which are as white as thofe of a hen, but mach 
larger and more folid. She generally lays about an hundred, con- 
tinuing in the fame place till they are all depofited, which isa day 
or two. She then covers them with the fand, and the better to 
conceal them, rolls herfelf not (only over her precious depofitum, 
but to a confiderable diftance. * After this precaution, fhe returns 
to the water, and tarries antil natural infinG infofms her ‘that it 
is time to deliver her young from their ‘confinement ; fhe'then 
goes to the fpot, attended by the male, and tearing up the fand, 
begins to break the eggs; ‘but fo carefully that fearce a fingle 
one is injured, and a whole fwarm of little alligators is feen ¢rawk. 
ing about. The female then takes'them on her neck and back, 
in order to: remove them inté the water; but the watchful’ birds 
of prey make ufe of this opportunity to deprive her of fome, ‘and 
even the male alligator, who-indeed comes for’no otherend, dé- 
vours what he can, till the female has reached the Water with thé 
few remaining ; ‘for all thofe Which ‘ eithér fall from’ her back; “or 
do not fwim, fhe herfelf eats; fo that of fuch a formidable ‘brood, 
happily not more than four or five efcape. 

‘ Thefe alligators are the great deftroyers of the fith in the ti- 
vers and creeks, it being their moft fafe ‘and genetal ‘food : “hOr 
‘are they wanting in addrefs to fatisfy their’ defires? ’ ‘Eight or'teh, 
‘as it were by compact, draw up/at the mouth of’a river ‘or’éreelé, 
where they lie with their mouths open, whilft others goa confit 
derable diftance'up the river, and chace the fifth downward, By 
which means none of any bignefs efeape them. ° Fhe’ allipatots 
being unable to eat under water, on feizitig’ @ fill, raife’ theft 
‘heads above the furface, and: by degrees a" the’ fifth from Chef 
jaws, and chew it for degiutition. 

‘ Before the fettirg of winter, it is faid, not without evidence 
to fupport the affertion, that they {wallow a largé‘umber of pine 
knots, and then creep into their dens, in the ‘bank of fome creck 
or pond, where they lie in a torpid {tate through the winter t With 
out any other fuftenance than the pine note.” : 3 


The account of general Wathington.i is ‘written with warm 1a 
fe€tion, but apparently without any improper, partiality. It,is 


a picture of a man who, pro bably, wath talengs not jhighly, br 
aoe, but ufeful, with a mind not ftored with the choiceft 
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treafures of learning or acquired knowledge, but clear, vigor 
ous, afid comprehenfive,: was thrown into the fituation for 
‘which his talents were peculiarly adapted. He was one of the 
favoured few who, called into action with popular opinion 
highly ‘in ‘his favour, never forfeited it, and retired to private 
life without a ftain on his abilities or his integrity. Mr. 
Wafhingtot was fcarcely ever in a€tion, without an imputa- 
tion on his courage : he retired to his farm without even ac- 
cepting a comipenfation for his expences, impoverifhed rather 
than enriched by many years command. We fhall follow our 
author in his defcription of the general in his retirement. 


_ € The virtuous fimplicity which diftinguifhes the private life of 
general Wathington, though lefs known than the dazzling fplen- 
dour! of his, military atchievements, is not lefs edifying in ex- 
ample, or worthy, the atteation of his countrymen. The confpi- 
cuous charaéter he has acted on the theatre of human affairs, the 
uniform dignity with which he fuftained his part amidft difficulties 
of the moft.difcouraging nature, and the glory of having arrived 
through them, at the hour of triumph, have made many official 
and literary perfons, on. both fides of the ocean, ambitious of a 
correfpondence with him. Thefe correfpondencies unavoidably 
engrofs a great portion of his time; and the communications con- 
tained in,them, combined with the numerous periodical publica- 
fions-and newfpapers which he perufes, renders him, as it were, 
the focus of political intelligence for the new world. Nor are his 
converfations with well-informed men lefs conducive to bring him 
acquainted with the various events which happen in different coun- 
tries. ef the globe. Every foreigner of diftinction, who travels in 
Amezica, makes it a point to vifit him. Members of Congrefs, 
‘and. other dignified perfons, do not pafs his houfe, without call- 
ing.to.pay. their refpects. As another fource of information it 
amay'be mentioned, that many literary productions are fent to him 
annually by, their authors in Europe; and that there is {carcely 

one;work written in America on any art, {cience, or fubject, 
-which does not feek his protection, or which is not offered to him 
as a token of gratitude. Mechanical inventions are frequently 
fubmitted.to: him, for his. approbation, and natural curiofities pre- 
dented.for his inveftigation. But the multiplicity of epiftolary ap- 
plications, often on the remains of fome bufinefs which happened 
when he,was.commander in chief, fometimes on fubjeéts foreign 
to his fituation, frivolous i in their nature, and intended merely to 
ratify the vanity of the writers by drawing anfwers from him, is 
wily diftrefiig, and almoft incredible. His benivnity in anfwer- 
Gng, perhaps, increafes the number. Did he’ not ‘hufband evety 
ment so ", ben aivantage, it would not be in aR ‘power to no- 
oa tice 
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tice the vait variety of fubjeéts that claim his attention. Here a 
minuter défcription of his domeftic life may be expected. 

‘ To apply a life at beft but fhort, to the moft ufeful purpofés, 
he lives, as he ever has done, in the unvarying habits of regu- 
larity, temperance, and induftry. He rifes, in winter as well as 
fummer, at the dawn of day; and generally reads or writes fome 
time before breakfaft. He breakfafts about feven o'clock, on 
three {mall Indian hoe-cakes, and as many difhes of tea. He rides 
immediately to his different farms, and temains with his labour- 
, ers until a little paft two o’clock, when he returns and dreffes, At 
"three he dines, commonly on a fingle difh, aud drinks from half 
a pint to a pint of Madeira wine. This, with one {niall glafs of 
punch, a draught of beer, and two difhes of tea (which he takes 
half an hour before fun fetting) conftitutes his whole fuftenance 
until the next day. Whether there be company of not, the table 
is always prepared by its elegance and exuberance for their re» 
ception ; and the general remains at it for an hour after dinner, 
in familiar converfation and convivial hilarity. It is then that 
every one prefent is called upon to give fome abfent friend as a 
toaft; the name not unfrequently awakens a pleafing remembrance 
of paft events, and gives a new turn to the animated colloquy. 
Gencral Washington is more chearful than he was in the army. 
Although his temper is rather of a ferious caft, and his countenance 
commonly carries the impreflion of thoughtfulnefs, yet he per- 
fectly relifhes a pleafant ftory, an unaffected fally of wit, or a 
burlefque defcription, which furprifes by its fuddennefs and in- 
congruity, with the ordinary appearance of the object defcribed. 
After this fociable and innocent relaxation, he applies himfelf to 
bufinefs, and about nine o’clock retires to reft. This is the roxu- 
tine, and this the hour he obferves, when no one but his family 
is prefent; at other times he attends politely upon his company 
until they wifh to withdraw. Notwithftanding he has no offspring, 
his actual! family confills of eight perfons. Tt is feldom alone. 
He keeps a pack of hounds, and in the feafon indulges himfelf 
with hunting once a week ; at which diverfion the gentlemen of 

Alexandria often affift.’ 


This fketch of biography is contained in the notes, and we 

find fimilar eulogies of Montgomery, Green, and La Fayette. 
The different {tates of America comprehended in the volume 
before us, are New England, including New Hampfhire, Maf- 
‘fahufetts, Rhode Ifland, Conneticut, and Vermont; New 
York, New Jerfey, Penfylvania, Delaware State, Maryland, 
Virginia, Indiana, confifting of lands on the Ohio, of d nich 
the only prefent State is Kentucky, belonging to Virginia; 
‘North Carolina, South ue. ee and the lands ftyled 
2 the 
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the Weftern Territory. Thefe are particularly defcribed, and 
the account is equally full, clear, and comprehenfive. A fhort 
account of the Britith, Portuguefe, and Spanifh dominions in 
“America, of the different kingdoms of Europe, of Afia and 
Africa, are fubjoined. All, except what relates to the United 
States, is, however, chiefly a fhort abridgment. 

In the different accounts, Mr. Morfe has particularly availed 
himfelf of whatever has been publifhed, and had accefs to fuch 
authentic documents and private information, as an European 
would in vain attempt to procure. Much of what he fays is 
already known, and we fhall conclude our article with a fhort 
account of Kentucky and the weftern territory, as lefs known 
to the Englith reader. 

Kentucky lies to the north of North Carolina, and has on its 
north-weft the Ohio, one of the vaft rivers of Weftern Ame- 
rica, which yields only to the Miflifippi and the river St. Law- 
rence. It is minutely interfeCted with numerous lefler rivers, 
generally navigable by boats, refting on a lime-f{tone rock. 


‘ This country in general is well timbered. Of the natural 
growth which is peculiar to this country, we may reckon the fu- 
gar, the coffee, the papaw, and the cucumber-tree. The two 
Jaft are a foft wood, and bear a fruit of the fhape and fize of a 
cucumber. The coffee-tree refembles the black oak, and bears 
a pod, which enclofes good coffee. Befides thefe there is the ho- 
ney-locuft, black mulberry, wild cherry, of a large fize, buck- 
eye, an exceedingly foft wood—the magnolia, which bears a beau- 
tiful bloffom of a rich and exquifite fragrance. Such is the va- 
riety and beauty of the flowering fhrubs and plants which grow 
fpontaneoufly in this country, that in the proper feafon the wil- 
dernefs appears in bloffom. 

« The accounts of the fertility of the foil in this country have, 
in fome inftances, exceeded belief; and probably have been ex- 
aggerated.— That fome parts of Kentucky, particalarly the high 
grounds, are rematkably good, all accounts agree. ‘The lands of 
the firft rate are too rich for wheat, and will produce 50 and 60, 
and in fome inftances, it is affirmed, 100 bufhels of good corn, 
an acre. In common, the land will produce 30 bufhels of wheat 
or rye an acre. Barley, oats, cotton, flax, hemp, and vegetables 
_of all kinds common in this climate, yield abundantly. The old 
Virginia planters fay, that if the climate does not prove too moift, 
few foils known will yield more and better tobacco. 

* In the rivers are plenty of buffalo and catfith of uncommon 
fize, falmon, mullet, rock, perch, garfith, eel, fuckers, funfith, 
&c.—Trout, fhad, and herrings have not been caught in the 
weftern waters. si 

« Swamps are rare in Kentucky; and of courfe the reptiles 

which 
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which they produce, fuch as fnakes, frogs, &c. are not numer- 
‘ous. The honey-bee may be called a domeftic infect, as itis not 
found but in civilifed countries. This is confirmed by a faying 
which is faid to be common among the Indians, when they fee a 
{warm of bees in the woods, ¢ well, brothers, it is time for us to 
decamp, for the white people are coming.’ 


The climate is faid to be healthy, the heat and cold mode- 
tate. The population eftimated at 100,000. Near Lexing- 
ton, its chief town, are faid to be § curious fepulchres full of hu- 
man fkeletons ;’ and near that fpot, a man having dug five or 
fix feet below the furface, is reported to have met with a ‘ large 
flat ftone, under which was a well of common depth, regular- 
ly and artificially ftoned.’ Thefe faéts ought to have been 
more clearly {tated and better afcertained. It is neceffary to 
add, that this place is fomewhat to the north, anda little to the 
eaft of the fuppofed Welfh colony, under Madoc, 

‘The Wetftern territory comprehends that part of the United 
States to the north-weft of the Ohio, and to the eaft of the 
Mififippi. But little of the land is yet purchafed from the 
Indians; and the whole population, independent of the Indi- 
ans, does not probably exceed 6000 fouls. The very flatter- 
ing accounts of the fertility of this country, from an anony- 
mous pamphlet, appear fufpicious from many circum{ftances. 
We fhall only tranfcribe the fhort defcription of the forts, of- 
ten mentioned, which, if accurate, fhow that this part of Ame- 
rica was once inhabited by a warlike and enlightened race; 
but on thefe points even conjecture is at a lofs, 


© Antiquities and Curiofities.] The number of old forts in the 
Kentucky country are the admiration of the curious, and a mat- 
ter of much fpeculation, ‘They are moftly of a circular form, 
fituated on ftrong, well-chofen ground, and contiguous to water. 
When, by whom, and for what purpofe, thefe were thrown up, 
is uncertain. They are certainly very ancient, as there is not the 
leaft vifible difference in the age or fize of the timber growing on 
or within thefe forts, and that which grows without; and the 
oldeft natives have loft all tradition refpeéting them. ‘They muft 
have been the efforts of a people much more devoted to labour 
than our prefent race of Indians; and it is difficult to conceive 
how they could be conftruéted without the ufe of iron tools. At 
a convenient diftance from thefe always ftands a {mall mount of 
earth, thrown up in the form of a pyramid, and feems in fome 
meafure proportioned to the fize of its adjacent fortification. On 
examination, they have been found to contain a chalky fubftance, 

f{uppofed to be bones, and of the human kind. 
« Onan extenfive plain, or, ‘as the French term it parara, be- 
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tween Poft St. Vincent and Cufcufco river, is what is called the 
battle-ground, where the Siack and Cufcufco Indians fought a def. 
perate battle, in which about 800 were killed on each fide, On 
this fpot, the ground for two miles is covered with fkulls and 
other human bones.’ 


In the Appendix are fome notes of no great importance, 
The moft interefting is a calculation of the inhabitauts of the 
United States, which amount to very near four millions. 





The Hiftory of Rome, from the Foundation of the City by Re- 
mulus, to the Death of Marcus Antoninus. 3 Vols. 8vo, 
185. Boards. Cadell. 1792. 


HE Hiftorian of the Roman Empire muft be left without 

a rival; but, while we follow his admirable narrative, we 

are led to regret that it commences in the middle of a varied 
and fplendid fcene; that we fee Rome in full majetty and 
power, without being able to afcertain the caufes of the one, 
and the fources of the other. The fame circumftance dimi- 
nifhes the merit of the hiftorian: the author may be correét 
in tracing the events to their origin, but the reader, ignorant 
of the clue, may confider the imputed fource as vifionary ; or, 
unacquainted with the characters and fituation of the actors, 
may condemn that as improbable, which arofe from the beft 
motives and the moft accurate reafoning. Thefe caufes muft 
render the Hiftory of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
ire lefs interefting; and, though the Englifh reader is not 
without refources, they are not fuch as cither in the fcope and 
conduct will properly prepare the way for Mr. Gibbon’s lu- 
minous narrative. The hiftory of Rollin is merely introduc- 
tory; that of Montefquieu, for each has been tranflated, a 
fketch, bold, animated, and comprehenfive, but too con- 
_ cife for general readers, and not fufhiciently full to introduce 
them to the perfonages of the more interefting fcenes, or the 
fituation and circumitances of the government. Mr. Hooke’s 
Roman Hiftory is an extenfive and clailical work ; laboured, 
heavy, and unaffecting, but accurate and clear. Dr. Fergu- 
fon’s Hiftory of the Progrefs and ‘Termination of the Roman 
Republic deferves much commendation; but, while he con- 
fines himfelf to the great revolution of the government from 
republicanifm to defpotifm, he fteps haftily over the more ear- 
ly periods, and incurs the fame difadvantages we have im- 
puted to Mr. Gibbon’s Hiftory. Still we may be allowed to 
add, that a hiftory of the firft monarchy of Rome, and the early 
periods of the republic, connected with Dr. Fergufon’s Hif- 
tory, and written with the fame ability, perfpicuity, and ac- 
curacy, would probably have connected the feveral links mpore 
me , fatit- 
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fatisfaCtorily to the philofophical reader, while the prefent 
work will be more pleafing to the general one. Let us hope 
that this may yet be undertaken. Jt will not injure the hif- 
tory before us, and it will bring forward that of the pros 
refs and termination of the Roman republic, which we 
think has been unjuftly overlooked. We noticed it with appro- 
bation in our fifty-fifth volume, in three fucceeding articles. 

-The volumes before us are of a different kind. The au- 
thor, from the extent of his plan, cannot engage in philofos 
phical refearch or political difquifitions. He has preferred the 
continued, unbroken, narrative, and, in the more doubtful 
parts of the earlier ages, as well as in the more intricate ones, 
perplexed by contending factions, has chofen the road which 
found fenfe and careful enquiry has pointed out. His hiftory 
is confequently an elegant, pleafing, and, in general, a very 
ufeful performance, continued through nine centuries, to the 
acceffion of Commodus. Hooke and Fergufon have been his 

rincipal guides; and his language is certainly modelled from 
Mr. Gibbon’s. ‘The author, however, has avoided the {plen- 
dor and the faults of that hiftorian’s ftyle ; and, while he has 
adopted the example in general, we find no inftance of dif- 
torted fentences, of obfcurity, orimpropriety. 

It cannot be interefting to purfue the tale fo often told, the 
fubjects of the hiftorian’s narrative, the poet’s invention, and 
dramatic perfonification. At this time, it can borrow little 
ornament from ftyle or from novelty; but, fo fafcinating is 
the fcene of Roman grandeur, fo deeply interwoven with our 
earlieft purfuits and boyifh fancies, that it can never ceafe to 
charm. It is only in our power to animadvert a little on our au- 
thor’s conduct in fome of the more ftriking periods, to fele& 
fpecimens of his opinions and of his language. 

The origin of every race muft be unknown, except of co- 
Jonies migrating, when fcience and polifhed manners had al- 
ready made fome progrefs. ‘To have followed the Halicar- 
naffean in his particular account of different colonics would, 
therefore, have been to watte the reader’s time, and to wear 
his patience. ‘The narrative was evidently undertaken by the 
artful Greek, to flatter the various prejudices of the Romans; 
and Livy, with greater honefty, has been more abrupt and 
concife in his earlier hiftory. If we premife, that the Hetru- 
tians, and perhaps one other race, were colonies from Greece, 
it will be enough, with our prefent hiitorian, to aflume Ro- 
mulus and Remus, as the leaders of fome hardy herdfmen and 
fhepherds, emigrated probably from Alba. In the account of 
the reign of Romulus, our author follows Dionyfius rather 
than Livy, though he omits the exaggerated defcriptions of 


populous nations and vaft armies. Ip fact, if any horde of 
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fhepherds, for the Sabines and Veientes were no more, brought 
at one time 300 men into the field, it would require their ut- 
moft efforts; and.this number.we muft occafionally fubftitute 
for 30,000, or in fome accounts for 300,000. ‘Lhe fubjeéct 
requires not an argument; and, till we find that the suilhen 
of thefe fhepherds was tilled with fuch peculiar care that each 
acre produced three hundred times as much as in modern 
times, and that every acre was equally fertile, the whole may 
reft on affertion. 


Our firft fpecimen we fhall fele&t from the account of the 
regulations of Romulus. 


« Though the meditation of the Sabine women had been recom- 
penfed by diftin@tions peculiarly honourable to themfelves, yet 
their fex in general were far from being indebted to the ftern and 
rigid regulations of Romulus. While the wife was precluded 
from quitting her hufband on any pretence, the hufband was in- 
dulged with the power of repudiating his wife, and even punifh- 
ing her with death, fhould the be convicted of adultery, theft, or 
drunkennefs : yet the prudent policy of the lawgiver was expref- 
fed in his profcription of poligamy ; and the delicacy of the Ro- 
‘man matron was not wounded by any other legal partner of her 
conn s embraces. 

‘ The robuft limbs of the Roman youth were accuftomed to 
the labours of agriculture, and were trained to the exercifes of 
war; the body was ftrengthened by the former, and rendered 
ative by the latter; from breaking the ftubborn glebe, or con- 
tefting the prize of {wiftnefs with his companions, the beardlefs 
champion, diftained with duft and f{weat, plunged headlong into 
the guardian ftream of the Tiber ; his nerves were braced by the 
invigorating wave ; a frugal repaft fatisfied the wants of nature ; 
and he was early inftruted to bear cold and hunger with fortitude 
and patience. Whatever acquifitions could enervate the mind or 
body were ftri€ily prohibited, and the few arts that were requifite 
to a nation of fhepherds and warriors were refigned with contempt 
to the captives of their fuperior vigour and valour. 

‘ If the difcipline of the Roman youth was fevere, the pater 
nal power which was fan&tioned by Romulus, correfponded with, 
and even exceeded the rigour of his preceding inftitutions ; his 
fyftem of jurifprudence afferted the exclufive, abfolute, and per- 
petual dominion of the father over his children. Whatever was 
acquired by the labour or fortune of the fon was immediately loft 
in the property of the father; at the call of indigence or avarice, 
the mafter of a family could difpofe of his children according to 
his difcretion ; he might chaftife their real or imaginary faults by 
‘ftripes, by imprifonment, by exile, by fending them to work in 
chains among the meaneft of his fervants. ‘The majefty of a pa- 

I rent 
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rent was even armed with the power of life and death; and the 
examples of fuch bloody executions were fometimes praifed, and 
never punifhed. 

« Neither age nor rank could exempt the moft illuftrious citizen 
from the bonds of filial fubjeGtion ; his own defcendants were in- 
cluded in the family of their common anceftor ; and the claims of 
adoption were not lefs facred, nor lefs fevere, than thofe of na- 
ture. The Roman legiflator repofed an unbounded confidence in 
the influence of paternal affection ; and the oppreffion was render- 


ed more fupportable by the affurance, that each in his turn might 
sfucceed to the dignity of parent and mafter.’ 


The early eras of Rome, after the expulfion of the Tar- 
quins, were turbulent and hoftile. External enemies com- 
bined with traitors, with opprefled plebeians, and difcontent- 
ed patricians, to undermine the power of Rome, and deliver 
it up as a prey to its enemies. WNeceflity, and the abufe of 
. authority, effeCted the emancipation of the people, firft by the 

eftablifhment of the tribunes, from whofe conftitution arofe 
the formidable ‘ veic’ lately fo much employed by the fove- 
reign, rather than the popular power, and fecondly by the 
laws of the twelve tables. ‘This popular convulfion was pre- 
ceded by the re-appearance of abfolute power, under the con- 
ftitutional name of dictator; and, in the beft ages of the re- 
public, it is remarkable that this power was never abufed. 
The eftablifhment of the firft dictator and the tribunes are 
circumftances fufficiently known. We fhall prefer rather 
the character of Brutus, as a fpecimen of our author’s ftyle. 


The admirers of Mr. Gibbon will eafily fee the model of the 
prefent hiftorian. 


« The fate of a father or a brother might have claimed the 
pious lamentations of the victors ; but the forrows of each indivi- 
dual were loft in the general grief of the republic ; and the patri- 
otic fpirit of Brutus feemed to furvive in the tears that bewailed 

_him. His funeral obfequies were celebrated with mournful mag- 

. nificence : his exploits and his virtues were adorned by the elo- 
quence of Valerius; and the Roman matrons, continued for a 
whole year, by their drefs, to exprefs their regard for the memo- 
ry of him, who, in avenging the wounded chaftity of -Lucretia, 
had vindicated the infulted honour of the fex. 

‘ Yet the features which diftinguifh the founder of the Roman 
republic, rather command our refpect than engage our affection. 
His fortitude was probably fuperior to the fenfe of danger ; and 
the degrading difguife which in his early years he afflumed, ap- 
pears rather to have been recommended by the hopes of vengeance 
than by the defire of fafety. Beneath the dark concealment which 
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marked his patient and perfevering fpirit, he learnt carefully to 
control his own actions and paffions; and though the caprice or 
contempt of Tarquin allowed him to tafte the pleafures of the 
nuptial bed, the fuppofed idiot was invariably fecluded from thofe 
focial and domeftic enjoyments which foften and refine the foul. 
In the ftate of diflimulation to which he was reduced, his love of 
freedom was confirmed, and his hatred of Targuin was fortified 
by conftraint ; the liberties of Rome demanded, perhaps, the fa- 
crifice of his fons; but that father only who had been eftranged 
from filial endearments could have beheld with an unaltered coun- 
tenance the unnatural execution. His accufation of Collatinug 
feems lefs ditated by jealoufy than by his capacious enmity of the 
whole race from which his colleague derived his birth ; and the 
fame paflion, in the laft moment of his life, inflamed his intem- 
perate valour, and precipitated him againit the lance of Aruns,’ 


Six centuries elapfed in doubtful war, which eftablifhed by 
degrees the power of Rome, who knew well how to temper 
feverity and kindnefs, to be heroic, rafh, temperate, and firm 
at proper times, when each mode of conduét would fucceed. 
Even when Hannibal threatened the capital, fhe rofe fuperior 
to the diftrefs of her fituation, and fecured her fafety by fpi- 
rit and intrepidity. While Rome feemed finking under the 
load of enemies, fhe cherifhed the expanfive power, that hid- 
den elafticity, which was to carry her in her rebound beyond 
any former exertions, She was only left without an enemy 
after the deftruction of Carthage, for the diftant wars in the 
eaft and in the weft were dictated not by the neceflity of de- 
fence but the fpirit of conqueft. It unfortunately happened 
that the Iegions, inured to fatigue and labour in the Gaulifh 
war, were, under the happier genius of Cefar, more than 
equal to the enervated fons of Italy; and the exertions made 
_againft diftant kingdoms thus recoiled back on herfelf. If 
there is any part lefs happily finifhed in this work, it is the pe- 
riod of Czefar’s life. ‘The perpetual di€tator feems not to 
have been a favourite of our hiftorian, or he has failed to 
catch a fpark from Dr. Fergufon, whofe narrative is equally 
animated and interefting.—The laft volume contains the hif- 
tory of the Lower Empire. We fhall feleé&t two paflages of 
different kinds from the fecond and third volumes, the de- 
icription of the battle of Pharfalia, and fome remarks on the 
political ftate of Rome, at a time when the fame fubject had 
. employed the penetrating genius of Mr. Gibbon. Thefe, 
with our former remarks, will be fufficient to give our reader 
an adequate idea of the execution of this able and interelt- 
ing hiftory. | 

¢ On 
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« On the commanding ftation of Pharfalus, about three miles 
from the camp of Czfar, Pompey, whofe army was fwelled by 
the forces of Syria, attentively obferved the motions of his ad- 
verfary. His own judgment and difpofition inclined him to fufpend 
every hazardous or decifive meafure ; to avail himfelf of his fu- 
perior numbers to intercept the detachments and provifions of his 
enemy ; and to imitate the condué of Fabius rather than that of 
Scipio. But the fortitude which is infenfible to danger, may be 
vanquifhed by reproach: the ill-timed raillery of Cicero, the 
clamours of an impatient train of fenators, who accufed him of 
protracting the war that he might prolong the term of their de- 
pendence, were felt and acknowledged. Every precaution that 
implied a doubt of immediate victory, was reprefented as unwor- 
thy the army which he commanded. ‘The mind of Pompey was 
not fuficiently firm to fupport.the public contempt ; he yielded 
to the importunities of his followers; and their petulance, and 
his own vanity, precipitated the downfall of the Roman repube 
Jic. 

¢ On the ninth of Auguft, a day ever memorable in the Roman 
calendar, Czfar, who diftreffed for fubfiltence already meditated 
to change the feat of war, beheld with tranfport the fignal of bat- 
tle difplayed on the tent of his rival. He accepted the challenge 
with pleafure ; and in a military oration, he reminded his foldiers 
of his continual attention to their welfare, and of the folicitude 
with which he had endeavoured by negociation to prevent the ef& 
fufion of Roman blood. He was anfwered by the loud acclama- 
tions of the legions ; and confident in their fidelity, their cou- 
rage, and their difcipline, he rufhed to encounter the fuperior 
numbers of his competitor. 

« The forces of Pompey confifted of forty-five thoufand infan- 
try and feven thoufand calvary. ‘The ftrength of the former was 
placed in the centre, under the command of Scipio: on the right, 
Afranius led the Cicilian legion, and the remains of the Spanifh 
army; and on the left, Pompey himfelf, with the two legions 
which had been recalled from Czfar, prepared to fupport the 
charge of his horfe: this was compofed of the nobleft youth of 
Rome ; and it was on their valour Pompey chiefly foundea his 
hopes of victory. 

‘ The difpofition of Cafar was guided by that of his competi- 
tor: to Scipio he oppofed Domitius Calvinius; to Afranius, An- 
tony ; while he himfelf affumed his ftation on the right, and fixed 
his eyes inceffantly on his rival. A thoufand horfe, which com- 
pofed his whole calvary, were ftrengthened by the moft active and 
expert of his infantry ; and thefe were direéted to aim their wea- 

ons at the faces inftead of the bodies of their adverfaries, 

‘ During the folemn jnterval that the anxious armies awaited 
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the fignal for action, they gazed on each in awful filence: the 
fame arms, and the fame enfigns, prefented themfelves along the 
hoftile ranks ; and the kindred bands might for a moment deplore 
the guilt and horror of civil commotion. But their generous reluce 
tance was extinguifhed, and their martial rage arouzed, by the 
found of the trampet. The cavalry of Pompey rufhed forward 
as to certain victory ; the feeble fquadrons of Czfar were over- 
whelmed by their fury. But as they purfued, elated by fuccefs and 
negligent of order, they in their turn were broken by the unex- 
pected charge of the infantry : the youthful patricians, who could 
brave death with intrepidity, trembled for the lofs of their beau- 
ty; the javelins of their enemies were darted at their faces ; and 
they fhrunk from thofe {cars which an ancient Roman would have 
deemed his higheft glory. To preferve their perfons they facrifi- 
ced their honour ; and their flight was as difgraceful to themfelves 
as.fatal to their party. 

¢ Their fears were communicated to the breaft of Pompey, who, 
‘unmindful of his former fame, abruptly quitted a field which his 
conftancy might ftill have reftored. His infantry, deferted by 
their general and abandoned by their calvary, maintained their 
ground for fome time with order and firmnefs, until Cafar led in 
perfon his referve, the flower of his legions, to the attack. The 
fkill of the general, and the bravery of his foldiers, furmounted 
every obftacle ; fifteen thoufand of the army of Pompey perifhed 
on the field, and the furvivors fled in confufion from the fcene of 
flaughter. The intrenchments of their camp were forced; and 
the mold and filver veffels, the purple beds, the magnificent tro~ 
phies of patrician luxury, which had been prepared in the af- 
furance of victory, were abandoned to the rapacity of the con- 
querors. Part of the fugitives gained a neighbouring eminence, 
and endeavoured to reach the friendly walls of Larifla ; their 
_march was intercepted by Cxefar, who urged the purfuit with his 
wonted diligence. ‘To increafe their diftrefs he diverted from its 
courfe a brook which had fupplied them with water ; and exhauft- 
ed with thirft, with hunger, and fatigue, they confeffed the af- 
cendancy, and implored the mercy, of the conqueror.’ 





¢ The maintenance of fuch confiderable numbers in arms and 
idlenefs naturally direéts our attention to the revenues of the Ro- 
man empire. Accoiding to Suetonius, Vefpafian was heard to 
fay that a fum fuppofed equal to about three hundred and thirty 
millions fterling was required annually to fupport the imperial 
eftablifhment. But the enormous calculation can only excite our 
aftonifhment, without commanding our belief; and, by the dili- 
gence of a modern hiftorian, a more probable account has been, 
drawn from a laborious and ingenious review of the — 
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which compofed the Roman empire. By the conquefts of Pompey 
the tributes of Afia were raifed from fifty to eighty-five millions 
of drachms, or about two millions and a half fterling. Under 
the laft and moft indolent of the Promelies, the revenue of Egypt. 
is faid to have amounted to twelve thoufand five hundred talents, 
a fum equivalent to rather more than what was derived from Afia; 
but which was afterwards confiderably improved by the more ex- 
aé&t economy of the Romans, and the increafe of the trade of 
‘ @thiopia and India. Gaul was enriched by rapine, as Egypt was 
by commerce ; and the tributes of thofe two great provinces have 
been compared as nearly equal to each otherin value. The ten 
thoufand Eubceic or Pheenician talents, about four millions fter- 
ling, which vanquifhed Carthage was condemned to pay, within the 
term of fifty years, were a flight acknowledgment of the fupe- 
riority of Rome, and cannot bear the leaft proportion with the 
taxes afterwards raifed both on the lands and on the perfons of 
the inhabitants, when the fertile coaft of Africa was reduced into 
a province. 

‘ Spain, by a very fingular fatality, was the Peru and the 
Mexico of the old world; the difcovery of the rich weftern con- 
tinent by the Pheenicians, and the oppreffion of the fimple natives, 
who were compelled to labour in their mines, for the benefit of 
ftrangers, form an exatt type of the more recent hiitory of Spa- 
nifh America. The Phoenicians were acquainted only with the 
fea-coaft of Spain; avarice, as well as ambition, carried the arms 
of Rome.and Carthage into the heart of the country ; and almoft 
every part of the foil was found pregnant with copper, filver, and 
gold. According to Strabo, twenty thoufand pound weight of 
gold was annually received from the provinces of Afturia, Gallicia, 
and Lufitania. Mention is made by Pliny of a mine near Car- 
thagena, which yielded every day twenty-five thoufand drachms, 
or near three hundred thoufand pounds a year; nor is there any 
reafon to fuppofe that it was lefs productive in the time of Au- 
guftus, than in that of Trajan. 

‘ From thefe fcattered lights, it may be concluded that the ge- 
neral income of the Roman provinces, amounted to between fif- 
teen and twenty millions of our money. Yet, whether Auguftus was 
defirous to relieve the more diftant parts of the empire, or cherifh- 
ed a fecret wifh to impoverifh the fenate and equeftrian order, he 
had fearce affumed the reins of government, before he infinuated 
the neceffity of throwing an equitable proportion of the public 
burden upon Rome and Italy; and the introduétion of the cuf- 
toms and the excife was followed by an affeffment on the real and 
perfonal property of the Roman citizens, who had been exempted 
from any kind of contribution above a century and a half. _ 

« The rate of the cuftoms varied from the eighth to the fortieth 
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art of the value of the commodity; but it was impofed on every 
kind of merchandife that entered the capital; and, in whatfoever 
manner the law was exprefled, it was the Roman purchafer, and 
not the provincial merchant, who paid the tax. The provinces 
would foon have been exhaufted of their wealth, if the manufac- 
ture and commerce of luxury had not infenfibly reftored to the in- 
duftrious fubjects the fums which were exacted from them by the 
arms and authority of Rome. And itis probable, that the pro- 
dudtions raifed or wrought by the labour of the provincials were 
treated with more indu!gence than was fhewn to the pernicious 
commerce of Arabia and India, which already awakened the at-. 
tention, and foon after excited the remonftrances of the fenate.’ 





4 Defence of Dr. Price, and the Reformers of England. By 
the Rev. C. Wyvill. 8vo. 2s. Johnfon. 1792. 


PERHAPS the Defence might have been called, with more 

propriety, an Apology for Dr. Price and the Reformers of 
England; by whom our author means neither the fanciful 
theorifts, nor the more confident abufers of government. It 
is in many refpects a very able, and in fome, an artful Apo- 
logy. The conduc of Dr. Price and his friends is defended, 
where ingenuity can fuggeft an argument, and extenuated 
where its errors feem too ftriking and obvious. On the fub- 
jet of the Diffenters’ petition for the repeal of the teft laws, 
we may allow that their conduct was at firft manly, tempe- 
rate, and refpectful: at laft it was different; nor did they re- 
tire, after their defeat, with that firm and filent dignity which 
is attributed to them; many were wildly clamorous, and fome 
weakly complaining; all pretended to feel an injury, becaufe 
‘they could not obtain a favour, which their own conduét had 
‘precluded them from. On the reform of reprefentation we 
cannot agree with Mr. Wyvill, for reafons often afligned; but 
‘we may add, that his arguments are urged with equal mo- 
defty, propriety, and firmnefs. What he has faid relative to 
a parochial clergy and tythes deferves our unreferved com- 
mendation. 

When he fpeaks of innovation, he ftates, in the ufual way, 
the futility of apprehenfions of danger, and urges what we 
might have been if fuch fears had always exifteds adding, 
however, that few important religious changes had taken 
place, without an attendant clamour in the ftate. — He goes 
on. 


‘ But no fimilar events are now to be apprehended from the pro- 
pofed reformation of the church of England. The improvements 
fuggefted, as they would be beyond comparifon lefs beneficial than 
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the tw6 great innovations juft mentioned, fo they would be lefs 
hoftile to the ancient fyftem, which they are calculated not to de- 
ftroy but to reform. The changes are propofed not by the ad- 
verfaries of the church, but by churchmen, Jealous of her honour, 
and anxious of her welfare; and, if acceded to, they would not be 
the humiliating terms impofed by a victorious foe, but wife and 
feafonable conceffions, adopted at the recommendation of friends, 
for the fake of general conciliation.—The propofitions contain 
nothing harfh, or exclufive, nothing injurious to the prefent cler- 
gy, or tending to alter the form of government, either in church 
or itate: if there is candour, equity, or prudence in the great 
body of our churchmen, a reformation thus adopted, to heal divi- 
fions, and to comprehend and unite in one fociety, Chriftians of 
various uneffential opinions, could produce nothing like commo- 
tion or revolution: in a political view it would be a harmlefs, pa- 
cific, and even an advantageous change; and its confequences re- 
fpecting morals and religion would be truly falutary to the com- 
munity.’ 


Authors who have argued in this way have ufually con- 
founded great and important revolutions with leffer regula- 
tions; thofe changes for which every thing may be rifked, 
and fuch as the anarchy of a day might be confidered as pur- 
chafing too dearly. We think, with many perfons, that tythes 
are an injudicious and oppreflive impoft ; but no one will com- 
pare the importance of a change in this refpect to the refor- 
mation from Popery, or to the Revolution. ‘Che magnitude - 
of the gain and the danger muft be weighed, before fuch rea- 
foning can be pronounced valid or abiurd. With refpe@ to 
the teft laws, we have faid, that there feems to be danger, 
becaufe its fupporters have appeared to be republicans, and 
are likely to attempt a farther limitation of monarchy, alread 
perhaps, fufficiently limited. The Diffenters, indeed, dif- 
avow Republicanifm, while their works breathe its fpirit in 
every page. 

Mr. Wyvill is probably right in thinking, that Paine’s in- 
famous work fhould not be an object of a legal profecution. It 
is, he allows, a work § ably and forcibly written,’ though nei- 
ther § with candour nor wifdom.’ The ability of Mr. Paine 
we have often witnefled, and for ‘ forcibly,’ we fhould not, 
probably, greatly change the author’s opinion, if we fubfti- 
tuted impudently. Even the little reprehenfion which Mr. 
Wyvill beftows we are pleafed to fee; and it was one of the 
beft effets, which refulted from the king’s late proclamation, 
that it brought forward the men of the firft rank, fituation, 
and abilities, from all parties, to join cordially in reprobating 
that and /milar attacks on the conftitution. 

7 Thefe 








































Eddi? Letters. 
Thefe are the principal topics infifled on by Mr. Wyvill, 


who, we have faid, is in general candid and judicious. What 
relates particularly to the charaCter of Dr. Price we have not 
Ey ° : . > 
noticed. It would be improper to enlarge on Dr. Price’s cha- 
racter and the merits of his different works in this place. 
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Letters from America, Hiftorical and Defcriptive 3 comprifing 
Occurrences from 1769, to 1777, inclufive. By W. Eddis. 
- 8vo. 6s. boards. Dilly. 1792. 


7 E author of thefe Letters, we are informed, arrived on 

the American continent in the year 1769, and fettled at 
Anapolis, under the patronage of the governor of Maryland. 
He became, from his fituation, intimately acquainted with the 
leading characters of every party in that province, as well as 
with every event which occurred fubfequent to his arrival, un- 
til the unfortunate difpute between the parent ftate and the 
colonies, rendered it unfafe for any zealous friend of the for- 
mer to continue in the country. 

The obfervations which he made, from the commencement 
of his refidence in America, he occafionally communicated to 
his friends in England. In the former of thefe Letters he 
gives a defcription of the country, government, trade, man- 
ners, and cuftoms of the inhabitants; and, in the latter, the 
rife and gradual progrefs of the civil diffention. So early-as 
Otober 1769, Mr. Eddis writes to one of his corefpondents, 
that in the northern provinces, a republican fpirit evidently 
prevailed ;. and he expreffes a perfuafion, that whenever the 
country fhould become populous, the inhabitants could not be 
retained as Britifh fubjects, otherwife than by inclination and 
intereft. 

In the feventh Letter, the author informs one of his friends, 
that fhip-building is a very profitable and extenfive branch of 
bufinefs throughout the Ameriean continent; the immenfe 
quantity of ufeful timber to be found, even on the banks of 
almoft every river, giving the fhipwright peculiar advantages. 
He thinks, however, that Great Britain will ever maintain a 
fuperiority with refpect to the duration and intrinfie value of 
her fhipping ; for though the American oak greatly exceeds 
the Britifh in fize and foliage, yet when the growth is taken in- 
to confideration, there appears to be a manifeft advantage in 
favour of the oaks of Britain. On the American continent, 
this fpecies of timber attains its higheft ftate of perfeCtion in 
about fifty or fixty years. ‘The natural confequence is, that 
being of a light and porous quality, it will not refift the depre- 


- dations of time, in any degree equal to that which advances by 
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flow degrees to maturity. Mr. Eddis has heard it afferted, 
by perfons of undoubted knowledge and experience, that an 
Englifh fhip, formed of folid and well feafoned materials, is 
worth more, after a fervice of twenty years, than the generality 
of American veflels that have failed onlyfeven. ‘This reafon, 
our author thinks, greatly invalidates the opinion of thofe who 
predict, that the American ftates will inevitably, before many 
years are pafled, become formidable as a maritime power ; 
fince the neceflity under which they muft labour, of frequently 
rebuilding, in order to fupport a navy, will be attended with 
fuch vaft expences as muft require immenfe revenues to de- 
fray ; fo as always to check their progrefs towards that diftinc- 
tion to which they may pofhbly afpire. 

The climate of the American ftates affords a dire€&t contra- 
dition to geographical fpeculations founded only upon 
theory. 


‘ To judge of this climate, (Maryland), fays our author, by 
the parallel degrees of latitude in Europe, it is natural to conclude, 
that the middle provinces experience very little of the rigour of 
winter, and that, in fact, their greatefl inconvenience muft arife 
from intenfe heat, during the fummer months. But, extraordi- 
nary as it may appear, this country, from local circumftances, is 
accuftomed to every feverity of the oppofite feafons. I affure 
you, that I have been lefs fenfible of the influence of the fun in 
the hotteft feafons in the ifland of Jamaica, than in this part of 
Britifh America; and I am credibly informed, that no material 
difference prevails from New York inclufive, to the fouthern ex- 
tremity of Virginia. To the northward of New York the winters 
continue longer; the cold is equally intenfe; and the fummer, 
for its fhort duration, hot in proportion. South of Virginia the 
climate gradually becomes fimilar to the torrid zone, confequently 
the wool degenerates, in a regular proportion, until the external 
covering of the fheep becomes at laft a ftrong coarfe hair refem- 
bling that of goats. 

« In Maryland, and in the adjacent provinces, the cold is more 
fevere from January till the beginning of May, than in any part 
of the jfland of Great Britain ; in confequence of which the 
American farmer is reduced to the neceflity of houfing his fheep 
during that rigid feafon. Summer may, literally, be faid to be 
feated on the lap of winter, and the immediate tranfition from 
‘cold to heat is, evidently, extremely prejudicial to the growth and 
improvement of wool; fo that in quality it is greatly inferior ; 
nor is the quantity produced proportionable to what is yielded in 
the milder regions of the parent flate. 

‘« Under thefe difadvantages it may reafonably be concluded, 
that the American fettlements will ever be neceflitated to look up 
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to Britain fora very confiderab'e fu'pply of her invaluable faple. 
And even if thefe cavfes did not operate, many years maft una 
voidably elapfe before the colonifts can eftablith or conduct manvu- 
fa€tures in fuch a manner, as to enable them to fupply, even their 
own wants, on terms of greater advantage than by relying on ex 
ternal afliftance,’ 


To give any account of fuch of thefe Letters as relate to the 
military tranfaCtions in America, would now be fuperfluous : 
we fhall, therefore, only prefent our readers with the follow- 
ing hort extract, announcing the beginning of the civil com- 
motions. It had been fortunate for both the contending par- 

ties, that the expedient which our author mentions, on that oc= 
cafion, had been early adopted by the Britifh government. 


« Anapolis, May, 28, 1774. All America is in a flame !—t 
hear ftrange language every dzy, The colonifts are ripe for any 
meafures that will tend to the prefervation of what they call, their 
natural liberty. I enclofe you the refolves of our citizens; they 
have caught the general contagion. Exprefles are flyine from 
province to province. [tis the univerfal opinion here, that the 
mother country cannot fupport a contention with thefe fettlements, 
if they abide fteady to the letter and {pirit of their affociations. 
Where will thefe matters end? Imagination anticipates, with hor- 
ror, the moft dreadful confequences. If the meafure adopted at 
home are founded on the principles of juftice, it will become ad- 
miniftration to be firm and decifive. If they are not, it will be 
advifeable, even on the {core of intereft, not to abandon the fub-= 
flance for a fhadow. ‘True policy will fuggeit the expediency of 
embracing a conciiatory fyftem.’ 


In June £777, the author takes his paffage for Englands 
where he arrived about the clofe of the year. His corretpond- 
ence during this interval contains an account of the difficulties 
and dangers to which he was expofed, from his leyalty and 
unfhaken attachment to the Britith conflitution.—The Letters, 
forty-two in number, are written in an unaffected ftyle, and 
the publication of them is honoured with the names of upwards 


of four hundred fub{cribers. 





is cies of Ireland. By E. Ledwich, LL. B. M. RT, A. and 
F. A. S. of London and Scotland. 4to. 2/. 2se Boards. 
Dilly. 1790. 


HE Antignities of Ireland have tiie long neglected, or 
treated with ftrong prejudices for ancient fable and vifion- 
ary etymologies. It is with peculiar pleafure that we at length 


fee a rational and learned work upon this fubje&t. From the 
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marks of numeration at the bottom of each fheet it appears 
that Mr. Ledwich intends to give at leaft another volume ; but 
as in the title no diftinction of volume is feen, and the inge- 
nious author is, as we underftand, now occupied in the def- 
criptions of Mr. Grofe’s unpublifhed views in Ireland, and 
other drawings of its antiquities, in continuation of Mr. Grofe’s 
labours concerning that ifland, we mutt regard the prefent work, 
originally publifhed in Numbers, as complete in itfelf. 

In his preface Mr. Ledwich informs us that thefe effays 
imperceptibly advanced to their prefent magnitude, from his 
inveftigating the antiquities of Ireland at fuch times as cou!d 
be {pared from clerical and domeftic avocations ; and that this 
circumftance muit excufe their detached manner, as otherwife 
a chronological order would have been preferred. He adds, 
that he has illuftrated the early colonization of Ireland accord- 
ing to the opinion of the ableft antiquaries, and has neglected 
the fabulous tales. 


‘ Some confidence in the caufe I was engaged in, which appear- 
ed to me that of truth, has probably infpired a temerity of_ex- 
preflion and of cenfure, which on any other fubje& had better 
been reftrained. I confefs I have taken but little pains to correct 
this error, if it be fuch, becaufe here truths were to be delivered 
in ftrong language ; the numerous defenders of our bardic fictions 
and hiftorical romances being ever on the watch, and ready to 
convert guarded expreflions and modeft diffidence into ftrong fymp- 
toms of a weak caufe. Nor have I been {paring of ridicule; for 
who in his fenfes would fo egregioufly wafte his precious moments, 
as to enter into a ferious difcuffion and confutation of monftrous 
affertions, and puerile abfurdities ? 

* Such is the apology which I humbly beg leave to offer for 
obvious errors; thofe which the more critical and learned may 
difcover, will, I hope, find fome extenuation from confiderin 
the obfcurity, difficulty and multiplicity of the topics fubmitted to 
them, from the quantity of new matter I have introduced, and the 
new views I have opened of our antiquities. 

‘ If thefe effays fhould happily contribute any thing to the ge- 
neral ftock of Irifh literature, the public are indebted to the rev, 
dean Coote, who, in the moft generous manner, forwarded their 
publication. Liberal, refined, and patriotic, he devotes a large 
portion of an ample fortune to iis nobleft ufe, the encouragement 
of letters, arts, and induftry, and to acts of exalted benevolence. 


« Famam extendere faétis 
Hoc virtutis opus.’ 


The firft differtation is on the early colonization of Ireland. 
Mr. Ledwich oppofes. with decided fuccefs the fables of the 
Ee2 lrith 
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Trith fennachies, fupported by fome weak modern writers, and 
fhews that Ireland was originally peopled by Celts from Bri- 
taing but he might have added, that the fouthern parts, if not 

the whale, » were as probably peopled from Gaul. A more 
clear arrangement, a more exact detail, might have been ex- 
pected from Mr. Ledwich; and we six Bs wonder when we 
find, p 4, Mr. Pinkerton claffed among the authors who fupport 
the northern colonization of Ireland, while that writer is, per- 
haps, the firft who argues that the Gothic colonies in Ireland 
proceeded from Belgic Gaul, an opinion embraced by our 
learned author, as appears from different parts of his work. 
If fo, this colonization was from the fouth-eaft; not the north; 
but Mr. Ledwich, probably thought of the Germans, from 
whom the Belge defcendeds; and ‘fpeaks of the north compa- 
ratively with Spain, from whence the Irifh fennachies derived 
the Irifh_ origin. 


‘ The Firbolgs were Belge from the northern parts of Gaul, 
‘and who occupied no inconfiderable portion of Britain long before 
the arrival of the Romans. By Cafar they are accurately dif- 
tinguifhed from the Aboriginals or Celtes. Like the other rude 
nations of antiquity, and like the ancient Greeks, as recorded by 
Thucydides, they practifed piracy and war. Their predatory 
expeditions extended their knowledge of countries, and induced 
them to form fettlements remote nine home. ‘They came into 
this ifle, but in what age is uncertain: as they were a mercantile 
and maritime people, it was not asi after thev were feated in 
Britain that they explored this country, and eftablifhed colonies 
init. A notice in Richard of Cirencefter exprefsly informs us, 
that the Menapii and Caucii, two Teutonic tribes, arrived here a 
little before Czfar’s attempt on England. From the teftimony of 
Ptolemy, we may with fome degree of certainty affirm that, the 
' Belge poffeffed all the fouth-eaft parts of Ireland; that they emi- 
grated not from Britain but from Belgic Gaul and Germany; for 
of the Menapii and Cauci we meet no trace in Britain but only in 
Ireland, Germany, and Belgium; Menapia 1 in Wales being found- 
ei by the Irth Menapii. This Teutonic people inhabited the 
fea-coaft of the counties of Wexford and Waterford, and by the 
Irifh were called Garmans, or Germans, and hereafter it will be 
feen that, remains of the ancient Teutonic tongue ftill exift among 
their defcendants. Here are proofs of the Firbolgian colony, dif- 
engaged from fiction, and fo plain and convincing as not to be re- 
fifted by the mofl {ceptical enquirer.’ 


Mr. Ledwich clofes this firft eflay, which is full of folid 
learning, and liberal views, with informing us that Turgefius, 
an illuftrious perforin the Trifh annals, and who fubdued moft 
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of Ireland, muft have been Vhorgils, a fon of Harold Har- 
fagre, king of Norway, who flourifhed about the year 903, by 
Mr. Ledwich’s account: yet he allows 3 that T urgefius 1 is men- 
tioned in the Irifh annals at the year 638. It feems to us im- 

offible to reconcile the Icelandic and Ivifh annals in this mat- 
ter, though Mr. Ledwich attempts this impothbility. Tie 
Turgefius. of the Inth annals was furely another ‘Thorgils, a 
common Norwegian name 3 and it is fufficient to know that he 
was a powerful chief, without adding fplendor to his deicent, 
by fetting chronology at defiance. 

The fecond diflertation is on the hiftory and antiquities of 
Glendaloch, in the county of Wicklow. Good plates are 
given of this curious {cene: and we mutt obferve that, in ge- 
neral, the numerous prints have great merit. 

We nest find the hiftory of the Irifh Culdees, with the an- 
tiquities of Monaincha, in the county of Tipperary. Tn treat- 
ing of the Culdees Mr. Ledwich embraces the opinion that they 
were inimical to the Roman fee, but attached to epifcopal go- 
vernment. His obfervations on this fubjeét we may perhaps 
have occafion to exemplify, when we come to his diifertations 
on the hiftory of the Irifh church. At prefent we fhall only 
remark that the name Cu/dee, not appearing among the innu- 
merable ecclefiaftic records till the twelfth century, if our me- 
mory deceive us not, it feems fufhciently bold to beftow this 
appellation upon-the old Britifh and Irifh monks, who oppoied 
the practice of the Roman church, in fome unimportant parti- 
culars, fo early as the fixth century. We fhall extract Mr. 
Ledwich’s defcription of the church at Monaincha. 


‘ The length of our Culdean Abbey in Monaincha is thirty- 
three feet, the breadth eighteen. ‘The nave is lighted by two 


‘windows to the fouth, and the chancel by one at its eaft end. 


The former are contrafted arches, the latter fallen down, The 
height of the portal, or weftern entrance, is feven feet three inches 
to the fillet, by four feet fix inches wide. The arch of this and 
that of the choir are femicircular. Sculpture feems here to have 
exhautted her treafures. A nebule moulding adorns the outward 
femicircle of the portal, a double nebule with beads the fecond, a 
chevron the third, interfperfed with the triangular frette, rofes, 
and other ornaments. It is alfo decorated with chalices, artfully | 
made at every fection of the ftone, fo as to conceal the joint. The 
ftones are of a whitifh grit, brought from the neighbouring hills 
of Ballaghmore: being porous, they have futfered much from the 
weather; but the columns of the choir are of a harder texture, 
(though grits) clofe-grained, and receiving a good polifh. Being 
of a reddith colour, they muft have been handfome objects. They 
were quarried on the fouth-welt fide of the bog, and area fpecies of 
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Japidum fchiftarum, fplitting into lamine, fix feet long, with which 
moit of the abbey is cafed without. By fome accident afhen keys 
have been dropped on the walls of this building, in a number of 
years they have become large trees. Their roots have infinuated 
into every crevice, burft- the walls every where, and threaten the 
whole with ruin. Such was the ftate of the Roman edifices, after 


the deftruétion of the capital by the Goths, as is minutély and af- 
feftedly defcribed by Caffiodorus.’ 


In his next effay our ingenious differtator proceeds to exa- 
mine the Ogham characters, and alphabetical elements of the 
ancient Irifhe Mr. Ledwich completely overturns the fabul- 
ous literature of pagan Ireland ; and fhews the Ogham cha- 
ractersto be only concealed modes of writing, ufed in the mid- 
dle ages. ‘The explanations of the infcription found at Cal- 
lan he treats with deferved contempt. : 


‘ The infcription in the Archzologia is : 
«¢ Beneath lies Conal-Colgac, the long-footed.” 


‘It is alfo read thus: ‘* Beneath this fepulchral monument is 
Jaid Conan the fierce, the nimble-footed.”” “ Thefe different inter- 
pretations by the fame perfon looks fufpicious, but what fhall we 
f;y when we are given three other various readings by this 
writer? This,was a fatal ftep; the gentleman forgot, that the ar- 
gument that proves too much, proves nothing: applied to the 
prefent cafe, it muft demonftrate to every man of fenfe, that the 
different explications are grounded on no certain principles, and 
made out by different fcales of Ogum, and by reading it then 
from right to left, and vice verfa. Such childifh manceuvres are 
really ridiculous, and have juitly difgraced our Antiquities. 

‘ If two interpretations give the name of Conal, and three con- 
feffedly do not, is there not more than an equal chance that the 
Jatter is right? Andif fo, what becomes of the veracity of the 
Bardic Tale by which this wonderful fepulchre was difcovered ? 
A fingle erafure or omiflion of.a ftroke was fufficient to alter, or 

bury the meaning in perpetual oblivion. Was accuracy to be ex- 
, pected from rude and barbarous Irifh engravers in the third cen- 
tury? Or can it be imagined that the Callan infcripiion has ftood 
almoft' 1500 years in a naked and wild fituation, uninjured by the 
tooth of time, and all the viciffitudes of a variable climate? That 
the great Atlantic Ocean and its briny atmofphere, have had no 
influence on this rock, and fo far from pulverizing its furface, 
have rendered it ‘unfit for vegetation ?: Thefe are wonderful things! 
Perhaps the venerable Druid who performed the funeral rites to 
the manes of Conal-Colgach, (and who has not heard of Conal- 
Colgach ?) not only pronounced the ** fit terra levis,’”’ but wafhed 
Aree ane / the 
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the ftone with a magical compofition of mifeltoe, famolus, and fe- 
jago, and in a fine prophetic phrenzy, predicted the amazing dif- 
coveries of Irifh Antiquaries in the eighteenth century.’ 


If this infcription refemble not the Phoenician one, on fome 
rocks on the fhore of America, afterwards difcovered to have 
been engwaved by /Eolus; or be nota modern forgery, like 
thofe of Inghiramius and other adepts in this line; it is pro- 
bably Danifh or Norwegian. The ruling line of this kind, of 
ane Ogham, or fecret writing, muft be regarded as per- 
pendicular 7 not-as horizontal; a circumftance which, as Mr. 
Ledwich eifewhere remarks, will alter the readings given. 

The ufe of the Roman letter, Mr. Ledwich fuppofes, may 
have paficd even in the firit century to Ireland, from the origi- 
nal Belew, among whom the Romans had colonies ; or, more 
probably, during ‘the time of Dioclefian’s perfecution, about 
the beei Lill ning Of ti cre fourth ‘ewes 

The next ei iy is intitu led, © Of the ancient Irith coins; 
with the antiquities of Athaii il, in the county of ‘Tipperary.’ 
The knowledge of coins depending, like that of botany, ona 
wiew of great numbers of objects of the kind, and requiring an 
experienced eye to aiftingwsth minute liffevenges y IMpercep- 
tible to unpractifed beholders, it is no wonder that Mr. Led- 
wich has here lapfed into fome miftakes. For inftance, he in- 
finuates, p. 123, that fome of the old Irifh coins, or thofe of 
the Danes in Ireland, refemble the ancient Britifh, and he de- 
fires us to compare No, I. and II. in his plate with Camden’s 
tables of Britifh coins. Our ingenious and refpectable author 
muit pardon our obferving, that there is a wide difference be- 
tween acomparifon of plates, and that of the objects them- 
felves. Had he compared the latter, he would have feen at 
one glance that difimilarity of the Britifh and Irifh coins; the 
former being three times as thick, and ftruck in the form ofa 
fhield or faucer. Even the Ikeattas, or oldeft Saxon pennies, 
have no refemblance of the Irifh coins, being far thicker and 
{maller, and of more antique fabric. The rude figures on 
fome Irifh coins may refemble thoic on fome Britith, as a rude 
delineation of a horfe ky a Chinefe boy may refemble one by 
a French boy. Mr. Ledwich’s /eiiers, on the two rude coins, 
are furely only a crols and a crown. The hand and arm on 
No. III. we cannot difcern. i.edallifts fuppefe it to be a 
bird. But we fhall leave this part of the work with remark- 
ing, that the author has here difplayed more fancy and inge- 
nuity than numifmatic experience. 

Mr. Ledwich’s obiervations on the early ecclefiaft.cal edi- 
fices in Britain and Ireland - curious. 
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« Palladius, it is faid, founded in 431, three wooden oratories, 
The year after, St. Patrick ereéted the church of Saul, in the 
county of Down: it was called Sgibol Phadruig, or Patrick’s 
Barn, a name at once conveying to us its fhape and materials, 
Concubran, defcribing the old chapel of Monenna at Kilflieve, in 
the county of Armagh, A. D. 630, tells us it was made of {mooth- 
ed timber, according to the Irifh fafhion, for they had no ftone 
fabrics. About 635, Finan, an Irifhman, and bifhop of Lin- 
disfern, built a church in that ifle for his epifcopal fee: it was 
made of fplit oak and covered with reeds. Eadbert, his fuccef- 
for, ordered the thatch to be taken off, and both the roof and 
walls to be fheeted with lead. Bede fays, Finan’s church was 
after the Irth fafhion, being of wood, whereas the Roman was 
with ftone. In 684, Cuthbert, an Irifhman, and alfo bifhop of 
Lindisfern, conftruéted an edifice, of which Bede gives this de- 
feription. The building was round, four or five perches wide 
between wall and wall. The wall on the outfide, was the height 
of a man; on the infide higher, fo made by finking of a huge 
rock, which was done to prevent the thoughts from rambling, by 
reftraining the fight. The wall was neither of fquared ftone or 
brick, or cemented with mortar, but of rough unpolifhed ftone, 
with turf dug up in the middle of the place, and banked on both 
fides of the ftone all round. Some of the ftones were fo big that 
fonr men could hardly lift one. Within the walls he conftruéted 
two houfes and achapel, together with a room for common ufes. 
The roofs he made of unhewn timber, and thatched them. With- 
out the walls was a large houfe to receive ftrangers, and near ita 
fountain of water. Din Aengus, in the greater ifle of Arran, 
on the coaft of Galway, is fituated on an high cliff over the fea; 
and’ is a circle of monftrous ftones, without cement, capable of 
containing two hundred cows. The tradition relative to it is: 
that Aengus, king of Cafhel, about the year 490, granted this 

land, called Arran Naomh or Arran of the Saints, to St. Enna, 
or Endeus, to build ten churches on.’ 


Ve are at a lofs to reconcile the account of Cormac’s cha- 
pel, p. 152, with the plate. Mr. Ledwich confiders it as pre- 
fenting a chapel above, anda crypt, og vault for reliques, be- 
neath. ‘To us it appears a chapel beneath, with large rooms 
above, for what purpofe feems unknown, perhaps to lodge thofe 
who fled to fanctuary, or to accommodate the priefts. 

The following diflertation opens a review of Irifh literature 
in the middle ages. Mr. Ledwich begins at the fifth century ; 
and we applaud his boldnefs and freedom of difcufhion, while 
we refufe our aflent to his difcovery, that St. Patrick never 
exifted, and that the works ‘afcribed to him are fuppofititious. 
We mutt rather adhere to the erudition and experience of 

Uther 
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Wher and of Ware: and the proofs which Mr. Ledwich ad- 


duces in fupport of this new idea are far from convincing. 
The omiffion of any mention of St. Martin, in the Confeflion 
of Patrick, we regard as a proof of authenticity; and its fi- 
lence concerning his miflion from Rome, Mr. Ledwich might 
more wifely have urged in fupport of his favourite fyitem, the 
enmity of the ancient Irifh clergy to the Roman fee. Nega- 
tives prove nothing: Patrick might have written this confef- 
fion, and yet have had reafons to omit all thefe matters; which, 

perhaps, are even late inventions. ‘* His Epiftle to Caroti- 
cus, a Welch prince,’ adds Mr. Ledwich, ‘is of the fame 
{tamp with the Confeflion. It {peaks of the Roman and Gal- 
lic chriftians fending many thoufand folidi to redeem captives 
from the Franks. Whoever writ this was but little acquaint- 
ed with the ftate of Italy under the Gothic princes, or of the 
French under the Merovingians.’ It is not to be fuppofed 
that this vague reafoning will overturn the authenticity of a 
work, which bears many marks of being a genuine production 
of the fifth century. We cannot even difcover to what Mr. 
Ledwich alludes. Why might not the Romans, either of Italy 
or in Gaul, and the Gallic Chriftians, fend money to redeem 
captives from the Pagan Franks, then in the northern Nether- 
lands? Is there any thing certainly known of the Merovin- 
gians before the reign of Clovis, who conquered France about 
the year 500? Isnot even the fucceflion of kings dubious ? 
Is Mr. Ledwich to learn that the extinction of the weftern 
empire of the Romans only took place in the year 476? Pat- 
rick flourifhed A. D. 431. We are forry to obferve fuch weak 
parts in a valuable work; but muft recommend to Mr. Led- 
wich to doubt his own ftrength when he enters fuch a field 
again{ft Uther aad Ware; and to lead battalions of great force 
when he attacks a fortrefs defended by many learned men. It 
may be a favourite object, to overturn the blind devotion of 
Ireland to the Roman fee, by fhewing that her ancient Chrif- 
tians were enemies to Rome; but truth muft never be facri- 
ficed. 

Our author juftly proceeds to obferve, p. 162, that Sedu- 
lius the poet was an Italian; and that Sedulius Scotus, or the 
Irifhman, lived four centuries later, or-about the year 220, 
and is only known by his commentary on St. Paul’s Epiftles. 
In p. 166, Mr. Ledwich attacks the authenticity of the Life of 
Brigid by Cogitofus: but the /foxe edifice we cannot find in 
the original; and the other objections might be eafily an- 
{wered. 

As our account of this interefting work is already long, we 
muft defer any farther extracts till a future opportunity. 
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Tranfaftions of the Society of the Aniiquaries of Scotland. Il- 
luftrated with Copper Plates.. Vol. I. Ato il 15. Boards. 
Cadeil. 1792. 


HIS refpectable fociety has heen inftituted nearly twelve 

years, and many of the chief literati of Scotland are mem- 
bers; yet the prefent is the firft colleCtion of their tranfac- 
tions, and we are left in the dark as to the period at which 
another volume may be expected. Hence it would feem that 
antiquities are not a favourite ftudy in Scotland; and few or 
none of the more eminent literary characters, whofe names 
adurn the liit of the members, have dent any affiftance. 

This volume commences with an Introduction, containing 
an Hiftorical Account of the Society of the Antiquaries of Scot- 
land, by Mr. William Smellie. We fhail not cavil at the 
word ifforical, nor need we fuggeft that ‘an account of the 
origin, &c.’ would have been more proper: but the affe€ta- 
tion of the pompous THE, fo often repeated, is ftriking; and 
we can only explain this fingularity by fuppofing that the in- 
ftitution of a fociety of antiquaries at Perth led thofe at Edin- 
burgh to explain their fuperior dignity, as a trader advertifes 
that his is THE original fhop, and that counterfeits are abroad. 
It is deemed unfortunate to ftumble on the threfhold: let the 
reader, if he can, make grammar of the firft fentence of Mr. 
Smellie’s production. ‘ Like other nations of Europe, the po- 
litical and hiftorical monuments of Scotland have not only been 
injured by the natural operations of time, but by many other 
caufes.? Mr. Smellie then informs us that the ‘ principal 
matertals’ of Scottifh hiftory are annihilated, a pofition of 
which the prefervation of Fordun’s work alone demonftrates 
the error; and in the fame fentence he oddly gnough tells us 
that the lofs of fome monuments and records has made his 
countrymen negligent of the reft; whereas the contrary effect 
fhould have followed. We with to be pleafed, and in juttice 
to Mr. Smelilie, flrall extraét a more fortunate paragraph. 


‘In the ordinary progrefs of human affairs, it was foon perceived, 
that this tafte fur inveil gating the antiquities of our country, 
could not receive any adequate gratification without the aid of a 
public eftablithme::. An affociation, accordingly, fimilarto that 
of the Antiquarian Society of London, was projected, by feveral 
gentlemen of eminence and learning, fome of whom had made 
private col.eétions, and were anxious that thefe, and others which 
they knew were feattered through the kingdom, thould be preferv- 
ed in a fecure and permanent repofitory. The time, they found, 
was now arrived, when fuch a fociety might be inflituted, without 
any apprehenfion of thofe confequences to national union and tie 
_ | cord 
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cord which had formerly fubfifted: they confidered, that fome 
ufeful materials, which had been amafled by eminent antiquaries, 
were now perifhing in the poffeflion of perfons who knew not their 
value ; that others, flill exifting in public libraries, depended upon 
the fate of fingle copies, and were fubjeé& to obliteration, to fire, 
and to other caules‘of deftruction; and that it was an objeé& of 
national importance to bring all thefe, either in their original 
form, or by accurate tranfcript, into one great repofitory, which 
fhould be rendered acceflible to the republic of letters.’ 


It is with regret, however, we learn, that the collections 
of the Society are, by the negligence of inferior officers, of 
very little ufe to the public ; for inftance, the curious papers of 
Drummond of Hawthornden cannot be confulted, being left 
in a mafs of confufion, inftead of being arranged and bound 
up into volumes. 

The Society, as we learn from Mr. Smeilie, was inftituted 
in December 1780; and was fo fortunate as to receive encou- 
ragement ‘ from perfons of all ranks, both male and female.” 
But the royal charter received fome oppofiticn, owing, it is 
believed, to the political tenets of the founder of the Society, 
and was not figned till the 29th day of March, 1783. This 
charter is given page x, &c. and is a curious {pecimen of mo- 
dern Latinity. Mr. Smellie then prefents the ftatutes of the 
Society, which are fufhciently appofite and proper; but we 
fhould objeét to the power of the cenfors to remonftrate againft 
paflages in papers communicated. ‘The number of the mem- 
bers is limited to two hundred. We hope to be pardoned for 
remarking, that a literary fociety ought to be confined to a 
{mall number, perhaps not more than forty; that an exten- 
fion of even the title of member to a great number injures the 
original intention, by dividing the praife only due to labour 
into too minute parts. The French Academy of Belles Let- 
tres, confifting of a few felect men, moftly entitled to the 
praife of real learning, has hence more eminently diftinguifhed 
itfelf than any inftitution in that department of fcience: but 
penfions are neceffary for fuch a defign, and it would add to 
the {cientific fame of the prefent reign were it carried into 
execution. 

The chronological lift of the members follows, and many 
are the refpectable names which adorn it. Some miftakes oc- 
cur; the titles of Carolus Erfkine, and Stephanus Borgia, p. 
xxvi, are put half in Latin and half in Italian; count Somm, 
ibid. fhould be count Suhm. The idle titles of feal-engraver, 
geographer, topographer, &c. &c. to the Society are often- 
tatious and unbecoming the modeity of aliterary body. The 
cenfors who, by the flatutes, are to revife fuch papers as are 
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to form the Tranfactions of the Society, are at prefent the 
rey. Dr. John Geddes, Dr. William Farquharfon, Mr. Ro- 
bert Ker, and Mr. William Smellie. 

In pafling to the papers which compofe this volume, the 
fir{t 1s an enquiry into the origin of the name of the Scottifh 
nation, prefented to the Society in December 1780, by the 
late fir James Foulis of Colinton. ‘This paper, and others by 
fir James Foulis, are fome of the moft uninterefting in the work. 
The author has the praife of having ftudied the Erfe language, 
but he has ftudied it to no purpofe. Like a prieft from the 
oak of Dodona, he thunders his dark decrees, in the loudef{t 
tone of affertion, and expects to convince, without learning 
and without argument. What is remarkable, though he 
had acquired the Celtic diale@, he is content with produc- 
ing at long intervals an ifolated word of that fpeech; and fhews 
no mark of erudition even in that department. Asa fpecimen 
of his /earned manner we fhall felect part of a paragraph. 


‘ I know not from what odd propenfity, in the compofition of 
human nature, arifes a defire in mankind to carry the account of 
their nation or family into as remote antiquity as they can. Some 
perfon, poffeffed of this unaccountable paffion, has endeavoured 
to deduce the origin of the Scots from an Egyptian princefs, fof- 
ter-mother to the Hebrew legiflator. As I know no other autho- 
zity for this ftory than a fond defire of the inventor to impofe it for 
truth, J fhall pafs it over, and let it remain asI found it. Some 
chufe to derive the name of Scot from Sceot, an old word that fig- 
wifies a fhield, and from whence probably comes the Latin word 
Scutum. So they fuppofe the people were called Scots, quaf 
Scutati. Had the Scots been the only Scutati, this might very 
probably have been the reafon for others to give, and them to af- 
fume that name. But when the name of Scot firft prevailed, all 
mations ufed fhields ; fo that no probable reafon can be affigned 
-why that name fhould be affixed to any one people, from a cultom 
‘that was common to all.’ 


It is unneceflary to dwell on the learning of a writer, who 
will have the Ierne of Claudian to be Strathern; oron his ar- 
guments, who fuppofes that Ireland could not mourn for her 
inhabitants if they were {lain in Britain, and that a poet is an 
hiftorian. The refleCtions of fir James on the Norman con- 
queft, in the next paper, while they are fo illiterate as not 
even to difcern the meaning of the word villicus, but to con- 

‘found a farmer with a herd{man, are at the fame time truly 
. national and odious. In p. 21, this amufing gentleman grave- 
ly afferts that the fimilarity of the Algonkin word oujcoucdi, 
to be drunk or foolifh, with the irith term u/guebaugh, . 
. be that 
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that fome Scot or Hibernian has taught the former word to 
that favage nation. 


O tribus Antecyris caput infanabile ! 


But this paper, on the beverage of the ancient Caledonians, 
difplays at leaft much wit,.for the author fays, he cannot be ac- 
cufed ‘ of having chofen a dry fubjeét ! 

We fhall only notice the chief papers in this colleGtion; and 
the next which is worthy of remark is the plan for a royal fo- 
reft of oak in the Highlands of Scotland, by John Williams, 
mineral furveyor. ‘This paper, and fome others in the volume, 
we have, to the beft of our memory, feen in print before; a 
ftrange novelty in the Tranfactions of a literary Society. ‘The 
prefent article is a good one: but what connection it, and many 
others in the volume, have with antiquities, we are utterly at a 
lofs to difcover. 

The account of the parifh of Haddington, by Dr. Barclay, 
one of the minifters of that parifh, has great merit; and, per- 
haps, it might be too fcrupulous to deny the propriety of its 
admiffion into this work. Certain it is, however, that the 
view of the modern houfe of Amisfield is heterogeneous, and 
ought to have been fupplanted by fome ancient object. 


‘ There are no mines in the parifi, though there is every ap- 
pearance of coal in the tract called Glad{muir ; a feeble attempt 
was made to work it about 25 years ago, but foon dropt, though 
there are two confiderable coal mines in the fields immediately ad- 
jacent, one of them belonging to the barony of Painfton, the 
ether to Mr. Hamilton of Pencattland. The air of this parith, 
like the county in general, is temperate and ferene, confequently 
healthful; infances of longevity are frequently to be met With. 
‘A very extraordinary inftance occurred in one family, Mr. Alex- 

~ander Maitland and Catharine Cunningham were married Auguft, 
6th 1657: the ages of nine of the children of this marriage 
amounted to no lefs than 738 years. Another thing remarkable of 
this marriage is, that the 18th year of it produced trines, and the 
2ii year twins. ‘The ages of the trines amounted to 256. The 
fact is afcertained beyond all pofibility of doubt, for it was com- 
municated to the author of this eifay, by his intimate friend Mr. 
Robert Keith, lately deceafed, a gentleman of the ftri@eft honour 
and probity, and who was himiclf fon of Ifobel, one of the 
trines.’ 


It is to be regretted that the author did not engrave the fine 
monument of lord ‘Thirlftone, who died in 1595, mentioned 
p- 73, for the want of portraits of illuftrious Scotfmen might 
be partly fupplied by the publication of fuch monuments. 

Another piece of fir james Foulis fucceeds to this account 
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of Haddington, and p. 122, 123, fome notes are given, figned 

. G. C. meaning, it is fuppofed, John Geddes, cenfor. But 
it is furprifing that the cenfor fhould have fuffered the firft 
fentence of this eflay to efcape without caftigation. ‘ Boys 
no fooner arrive at the ufe of reafon than they begin to be in- 
ftructed in the language of ancient Rome: and the aéfions of 
the Romans :s the fir/i hiffery they are taught.’ The ‘ ufe of 
reafon’ muft commence very early in the opinion of fir James 
Foulis. 

The defcription of the encampments on the hill of Burnf- 
work, p. 124, is a curious, though fhort, eflay. This hill 
ftands eight miles north-weft from Annan. The camps are 


Roman; and, perhaps, this ftation may be the Uxellum of 


Ptolemy. 

The Memoirs of the Life of Sir James Stewart Denham, 
by the earl of Buchan, we think we have feen in print before; 
at any rate they have no fort of connection with the tranfac- 
tions of a Society of Antiquaries. ‘I'he account of the parifh 
of Uphall, which has no antiquities, is liable to the fame ob- 
jection. 

In p. 155, &c. we find an Enquiry into the original Inha- 
bitants of Britain, by fir James Foulis, indefatigable i in the 
propagation of his prejudices. ‘This eflay is full of trivial 
quotations, to be found in the moft common eflays on Scottith 
antiquities, fince the time of Buchanan. Had the more learn- 
ed members of the Society, who have withheld any communi- 
cations, ordered the manufcript productions of Drumntond 
of Hawthornden, and other Scottifh antiquaries of the laft 
century, to be printed, inftead of this modern farrago, fir 
James Foulis, and fome other writers in this volume, might 
have {pared their labours; and have feen that all they could do 
was far better done a century and a half ago. The Pid, fir 
James wifhes to prove the fame people with the fouthern Bri- 
tons, becaufe Martial and others, defcribi ing the latter, fay 
they were p¢7i, or painted! The errors of the Roman writ- 
ers concerning Caledonia, and the Caledonian Foreft, are taken 
as facts; and the author reafons in this way, p. 163, ‘ had 
Claudian judged the Picts to have been foreigners he would 
have mentioned it!’ The Roman writers (p. 167) do not fay 
that the Picts were a foreign — Y9 e780 they were not: 

E. D! The Englifh language, p. 169, was written with 
greater purity by if arbour than by his contemporaries Chaucer 
and Gower! -—We fhall, af terwards, find another author, in this 
volume, proving that broad Scotch is a far fuperior language to 
the Englifh. What wildnefs of nationality, in the eighteenth 
century! Sir James concludes with faying, that there was 
I no 
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no foreign breed of parghe | fettled in the Highlands, while he 
mutt controvert the cleareft fadts of hiftory if he deny-that the 
weitern iflands, and the chief part of the Highlands, were pof- 
feffed by the Norwegians for many centuries, and that their 
defcendants remain at this time. 

The Obfervations on the Hammermen of Edinburgh, by 
Mr. Little of Libberton, p. 17 are curious and int erefting, 
as they mark the progrefs of the arts and of civilifation in 
Scotland. We fhall felect a fpecimen from the beginning, 


« As the record of thefe corporations goes no farther back than 
the 1582, we cannot wita any degree of precifion afcertain their 
original number, as, even at this | period, fes ‘eral corporations were 
either extingt, or at leaft had aiid the objects of their trade 
confiderably beyond their oricinal bounds. 

‘ for example, the armourers who were no doubt originally con- 
fined to the making of armour, when that fpecies of defence wen 
into defuetude, extended their trade to the making of {word 
blades, which was formerly a feparate trade; and, indeed, we 
will have occafi in to obferve the gradual decreafe of thefe corpo- 
rations, owing to different trades aflociating together, and form- 
ing different branches of one corporation. 

‘ 1582.—* Hew Vans, Dalmafcar, ordained not to bey fword- 
blades to fell ag:in ;’’ and for this obvious reafon, that the bufi- 
nefs of a dalmaicar was folely confined to the guilding 
ftee]. . 

‘ The bufinefs of the gairdmakers confifed in fafhioning {word- 
handles ; accordingly, in the year 1583, Robert Lyai being ad- 
mitted a gairdmaker, wrought for his efla,, “ a pair of clain ikel- 
lit gairds, and ane pair rib it gairds.”’ 

‘In the year 1584, the cutlers eflay was ‘‘a plain finifhed 
quhanzear.” 

« The fadlers effay, *£ a man’s fadil of the French fathion co- 
vered, and a woman’s fadil ready for covering, and ane man’s fa- 
dils of the Scots fafhion covered.” 

« Blackfmiths eflay, ‘* ane door cruick, and door band, ane 
fpaid iron, ane fchoile iron, and horfe fhee and fix naiis there- 
to.” 

« For thefe many years paft cight nails have been ufed for fixin 
on ahorfe fhoe; and it is probable, that the increafed fize of our 
horfes occationed that addition. Indeed, William Paton who wr tes 
an account of the duke of Someriet’s expedition into Scotland, in 
the reign of Edward VI. does not beitow the name of horfes on 
the Scortith cavalry, but calls them prickers; nay, he will not 
allow that the Sevis rode, but only pricked along; but this ob- 
fervation | humbly fubmit to the better judgment of the fociety. 

« lo eze 1586, a belimaker’s effay was ‘* ane {word belt, and 
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ane belton belt.” The firit of thefeneeds no explanation; but 
the laft was ufed for two different purpofes: in the firft place, to 
keep the body firm; and, in the fecond place, to hang the fide 
piftols upon. 

‘ A lockfmith’s effay, ‘* with confent of the blackfmith’s, two 
kift locks.”? From this circumftance, we may infer, that either 
there was not a quorum of the lockfmiths at this time, or more 
probably, that the lockfmiths were anciently a branch of the 
blackfmith trade. 

* At this period the lorimer effay was ‘* ane pair of {mall rib- 
bit fword gairds, and ane bridle bit, ane pair ftirrip irons, and 
ane pair of {purs ; all of the French fafhion ;”’ and at this time 
a fadler’s efflay was a man’s and a woran’s faddle of the Scottifh 
fathion.’ 


Mr. Riddel’s Remarks on the Offices of Thane and Ab- 
thane, p. 185, have already appeared in the Archeologia, and 
certainly did not deferve republication. 

Mr. Cummyng, in his difquifition on the arrangement of 
fome filver coins of the James’, attempts, from the authority 
of a genealogical tree of the time of William and Mary, &c. 
to aflign the groat with an arched crown to James IV. Any 
Englifh medallift would have informed him, from the reverfe 
of that coin, that it belongs to James II]. who. was flain in 
1488. Henry VII. who afcended the throne in 1485, is the 
firft Englifh monarch who appears with an arched crown. 
The reverfe of this coinage of James III. is the fame with his 
earlier groats, and thofe of James II.; the motto is Dominus 
Protector, &c. while James IV. gives Salvum fac, &c. 

The Account of the Province of Bifcay, p. 205, is another 
extraneous but a pleafing paper. ‘The Scozia of the tenth 
century, p. 206, is doubtlefs Ireland, which then exclufively 
held that name, and from which the voyage to Bifcay is eafy. 
Bifcay was united to Caftille in the fourteenth century. 


‘ But the Bifcayans on that occafion were not inattentive to 
their liberties. ‘They did not admit of a lord of a foreign fami- 
Jy, but with the expre/s condition, that all and every one of their 
former laws, cuftoms, and privileges, fhould be inviolably pre- 
ferved. ‘This was agreed to, and, in as far as I could learn, has 
been pretty punctually obferved to this day; fo that there is not 
perhaps any part of Europe, whete more true and genuine liberty, 
without licentioufnefs, is enjoyed, than in the lordfhip ‘of Bifcay, 
the province of Guypuzcoa, and the county of Alava, which all 

three are united together, and go under the general name of 
Bilcay. 

‘ This people have a very ancient cuftom of holding their ge- 
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sieral meetings fér treating of their public affairs in the open fields, 
under a large tree near to the town of Guernica. Thefe meets 
ings confift of the corregidor, or prefident named by the king, 
who is always a gentleman bred to the law; of the twa deputies 
of Bifcay, of the knights, fquires, gentlemen, and the procura- 
dores or reprefentativés of the towns, and of their fmail difriéts, 
which they call republicas, or ante-iglefias, This laf word means 
church-porch (porch of the church), and all the villages of the 
diftri&t come under that name, becaufe they are wont to meet-and 
confult about what concerns their common intereft and tranquil- 
lity, in the porch of the parifh church, where there are feats of 
ftone for that purpofe. 

« In one of thefe meetings, which was held in the month of 
July, 1476, Ferdinand of Arragon, who had fome years before 
married Ifabel or Elizabeth (for the Spaniards, inftead of the 
name Elizabeth, always ufe that of Ifabel) of Caftile, confirmed 
to the Bifcayans all their laws and privileges, in the church of 
St. Mary of Guernica, and {wore in the molt folemn manner be- 
fore the altar, to obferve them, and make them be obferved; affd 
immediately after this, going to the famous tree, and being feat- 
ed on a chair of ftone under it, he received the homage of the 
chiefs and reprefentatives of the nation, who acknowledged him 
for their lord, and in teftimony of if kiffed his hand; as fully re. 
lated in the 225th page, and in the feven following pages of this 
book which I fend you. ‘The fame laws were‘alfo confirmed by 
his daughter, queen Jean, at Burgos, in the year 1512, as may 
be feen, page 233 of the fame book. | 

‘ But, in the following reign, the Bifcayans obferving, that the 
body of their laws had fome imperfections ; that feveral of their 
written laws had fallen into difufe, and that many of their cuf- 
toms generally received, had not been committed to writing; in 
their meeting under the tree of Guernica, on the sth of April, 
1526, at which there were prefent about fixty reprefentatives of 
their little republics, befides many other refpectable perfons, ?t 
was unanimoufly refolved, that their laws fhould be revifed; and 
power for fo doing was given to fourteen perfons, the moft efteem- 
ed they had for knowledge, experience, and integrity, who pro- 
-mifed on oath to reform the laws, in the manner that fhould feem 
to them, before God, the moft conducive to the good government 
of the country, and to the peace and profperity of its inhabitants. 
For this end they were allowed only twenty days; and the corre 
gidor,” or chief judge, was joined with them in the commiffion. 
It was alfo ordered by the meeting, that the code of laws, thus 
‘reformed, fhould be read and examined by the ordinary deputies, 
“and regidores of Bifcay, and that aclean copy of it fhould be 
made out, and two procuradores, or commiffioners, fhould -be 
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fent with it to court; in order to obtain the confirmation of it 
from the emperor Charles V. who was at that time their lord. 

¢ All this was executed with great punétuality. The emperor 
approved and confirmed thefe laws at Valladolid, on the 27th of 

une of the following year 1527, and they were promulgated, re- 
ceived, and ordered to be obeyed in the rational meeting held 
under the tree of Guernica, on the 3d of July of that fame year. 
It is a copy of thefe laws, in a fmall folio, that I have the honour 
of prefenting to the Society ; and at the end of them are fub- 
joined the confirmations of the five following kings of Spain, 
including that of Philip V. in 1702, in which year this copy was 
printed.’ (To be continued.) 





Political Effays on the Nature and Operation of Money, Public 
Finances, and other Subjects: Publifhed during the American 
War, and continued up to the prefent Year, 1791. By P. 
Webfter, 4. M. 8vo. §s. Boards. Dilly. 1791. 


ME. Pelatiah Webfter, from his own account, appears to 
. have been at extraordinary pains to acquire political 
knowledge. He informs us, that the firft thirty years of his 
life were generally employed in a clofe attention to fome fpecu- 
Jative fubje&t ; after which, by a turn in his affairs, he betook 
himfelf, from neceffity more than inclination, to mercantile 
bufinefs. His old habits of reading and thinking could nat 
eafily be fhaken off, and he was fearcely ever without either a 
book, or fome fubject of difcuflion ready prepared, to which 
-he could refort, as foon as he found himfelf at leifure from 
other avocations. 

His ufual method of difcufling any fubject which he refolved 
‘to examine, was, as far as poflible, to afcertain the original, 
natural principles of it; and to follow, without bias or 
any incidental prejudice, to fuch conclufions as thofe prin- 
ciples clearly pointed out to his underftanding. Having by 
thefe means acquired a large fund of political knowledge, an 
opportunity foon offered of calling forth his abilities in the fer- 
vice of his country, by the unfortunate war between Great 
Britain and America, of the latter of which Mr. Webfter is 
a native, and feems to have been a zealous partizan. The fub- 
jects which then chiefly engaged his attention, as being of the 
_greateft importance, were thofe which refpected the American 
refources, and efpecially the ftate of the continental money, 
at that time the fole fupply of the public treafury. He ac- 
cordingly publifhed fome reafonings and conclufions on this 
fubject in 17763 and thefe conftitute the firit Eday in the pre- 
fent collection. 
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In this Effay, the author treats of the danger of too much 
circulating cafh in a ftatey the ill. confequences thence arifing, 
and the neceflary remedies. It feems a little ftrange, that Mr. 
Webfter fhould begin with treating; fromi any other motive 
than that of infpiring national confolation, of ‘ the danger of 
too much circulating cafh,’ at a time when America was avow- 
edly in the oppofite predicament. An extract from this Effa 


will pive our readers an idea of Mr. Webfter’s abilities; both 
as areafoner and a writer. 


« The computations of thé value of the free ftates of America 
by conti<and doria, in the Evening Poft of Sept. 21, rather prove | 
that value to be immenfe than reduce it to a certainty. Perhaps 
another method of computation might be admitted, viz. from the 
quantity of land within the prefent inhabited part of thofe ftates, 
which is at leaft two hundred millions df acres; and worth a dol- 
lar per acre I fhould think at leaft, fome fay two or three dollars, 
and perhaps the perfonal eftate may be comiputed at as much more, 
which I do not think is reckoning high, and will make the amount 
four hundred millions of dollars. All thefe computations prove 
with certainty enough that the funds, on which the continental 
money depends, are fufficiently great to fupport a very much Jar- 
ger quantity than is already emitted. I would farther obferve that 
the Arfferican ftates owe nothing to any body but themfelves, and 
employ no fhips, foldiers, &¢. but their own, fo that they contract 
no foreign debt ; and I take it to be a clear maxim, that no ftate 
can be rained, bankrupted, or indeed much endangered, by any 
debt due to itfelf only ; nor can it evet be much impoverithed by 
any war, if the war and other cafualties do not deftroy mankind 
fafter than the women produce them, and the péople that are left 
at home can furnifh provifions, clothing, &c. neceffary for them- 
felves and the foldiery, together with all other neceflary ftores and 
implements of the war. 

‘ Theré requires no more to preferve fuch a ftate in a war of an 
Jength of time than good economy in bringing the burden equally 
on all, in proportion to their abilities; but then I think it very 
neceflary that they fhould pay as they go, as near as may be. 
The foldier renders his perfonal fervices down on the fpot, the 
farmer his provifions, the tradefman his fabrics, and why fhould 
not the monied man pay his money down too? Why fhould the 
foldier, tradefman, farmer, &c. be paid in promifes, which’ are 
not fo good as money, if the fulfilment is at a diftance? 

« Payment in promifes or bills of credit is a temporary expedi- 
ent, and will always be dangerous, where the quantity increafes 
too much, at lealt it will always have the confequences of a me- 
dium increafed beyond the necefiities of trade; and whenever 
that happens, a fpeedy remedy is neceflary, or the ill effects will 
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foon be-alarmiog,: and, if long negleéted, will not be eafily remes 
died: Fhe remedy or rather prevention of this evil I'take to be 
very eafy at prefent. 

*, If the quantity:of continental currency is greater than is ne« 
céflary for a medium of trade, it willappear by a number of very 
perceptible effects, each of which point out and facilitate the reme- 
dy. Onejeffeé& will be, that people will choofe to have their eftates 
vefted in any goods of intrinfic value rather than in money, and 
of courfe there will be a quick demand.for every kind of goods, 
and.confequently a high price for them ; another effect will be dif- 
couragement of induftry, for people will not work hard to procure 
gocds for fale, while the medium for which they muft fell them is 
fuppofed to be worfe than the goods ; and of courfe, another ef- 
fe& will be a difcouragement of trade, for nobcdy- will import 
goods, and fell them, when imported, for a medium that is worfe 
than the goods themfelves; for in that cafe, though the profits 
may be nominal, the lofs will be real. 

‘ Thefe effects all point out their only remedy, viz. leflening the 
quantity of the circulating medium, and this can be done by but 
_ three ways that I know of: firft, the deftru&tion- of it by fome 
cafualty, as fire, fhipwreck, &c. or fecondly, exportation of it, 
which cannot happen in our cafe, becaufe our medium has no cur- 
réncy abroad, and I think it very well for us that it has not; for 
in that cafe our debt would foon become due to people without our- 
felves, and of courfe lefs fenfible, more difficult to be paid, and 
more dangerous; the third, and, in my opinion, the only practi- 
cable way of leffening the quantity is by a tax, which never can 
be paid foeafy as when money is more plenty than goods, and of 
courfe, the very caufe which makes a tax neceffary, facilitates the 
payment of it. 

‘ The tax ought to be equal to the excefs of the currency, fo 
as to leffen the currency down to that quantity which is neceflary 
for a medium of trade, and this, in my opinion, ought to be done 
by every fate, whether money is immediately wanted in the pub- 
lic treafury or not, for itis better for any ftate to have their excefs 
of money, though it were all gold and filver, hoarded in a public 
treaftry or bank, than circulated among the people, for nothing 
gan have worfe effects on any ftate than an excefs of money. The 
poverty of the ftates of Holland, where nobody can have money 
who does not firft earn it, has produced induftry, frugality, eco- 
nomy, good habits of body and: mind, and durable and well-efta- 
blifhed riches, whilft the excefs of money has produced the con- 
trary in Spain, i.e. has ruined their induftry and economy, and 
filled them with pride and poverty.’ 


This author’s imagination appears to be continually haunted 
with the apprehenfion of an excefs of money, while, accord- 
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ing to the general complaint of the Americans, they laboured 
under a great deficiency of that article. Why he-fhould like> 
wife inculcate the application of a remedy to an inconvenience 
which did not exift, muft appear to fuch as attend to the ftate 
of America at that time, as a very fuperfluous injunction. 
.Belides, it is not eafy to conceive, in what manner-the con grefs 
could have caufed the money which arofe from the taxes to 
pe circulated among the people, in any othet way than by the 
of the troops, “and the purchale of w a yer was niecef- 
habe for the fupport of the war. We may add, that the author’s 
fentiments on this fubject feem not to agree’ with what is ad- 
vanced in the next Efiay, where he obferves that, 


’ Money is made only for a medium of trade, and muft be kept 
in circulation and ufe, or it perifhes; for to ftop the circulation 
of money and to kill it is the fame thing, ftop its courfe and it 
dies, vive it circulation again and it revives, or comes to life 
again.’ 


’ The four fubfequent Effays treat of free tradeand finance, and 
contain many juit obfervations. The fame fubje@t is afterwards 
refumed, with an equal claim to attention : we mean from the 
Americans ; for the author’s remarks are too much intermixed 
with local and temporary circumitances, to be confidered as of 
general importance. 

The other Effays, of which the volume contains twenty-fix, 
are for the moft part on temporary fubjedls, relative to the 
{tate of America. In one of thefe the seated takes a view of 
the produce of the taxes in Great Britain in the year 1784; 
where, after fome obfervations in favour of our financial poli- 
cy, he concludes in the following {train : 


And could that difcerning, fuccefsful people have poffeffed 
wifdom and gravity of counfel enough to make the beft ufe of 
their own advantages, fua fi bona norint, their happinefs and glory 
muft have been vaft indeed. Had they in improvements of their 
hufbandry and trade, in meliorating and decorating their country, 
fpent the money which they have waited in needlefs fubfdies to fo- 
reign princes, in continental and American wars, and many other 
fatal policies, their ftrength, their riches, their refpectability, 
their happinefs would have rifen fuperior to that cf any nation on 
the face of the earth. 

‘ This is the nation from which we derive our origin, and I hope 
we may refpeé& the honours of our parentage, without imitating 
the vices of our anceftors. And what | have to wifh is, that though 
we are broken of from them, we may have wifdom and found 
judgment enovgh to efteem and imitate thofe parts of their policy 
which have raifed them above the nations round them, whilf their 
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fatal calamities may fufficiently warn us to avoid their miftakes and 
errors, It is with this view that I offer thefe thoughts to my fel- 
low-citizens, which, I doubt not, will be received with candour, 
as I know they are written with fincerity.’ 


On the whole, thefe Effays difcover a vigorous and active 
mind in political {peculations ; and the author has contributed 
many judicious and ufeful remarks, for the benefit of his 
country in the profecution of independence, 





The Life of Fane de St. Remy de Valois, heretofore Countefs de 
La Motte. A circumftantial and ¢xatt Detail of the many 
extraordinary Events which have attended this unfortunate 
Lady from her Birth, and contributed to raife her to the Dig- 
nity ¢° Confidant and Favourite of the Queen of France. 
Written by Hlerfelf. 2 Vols 8vo. 138. Boards. Bew. 
1791. 


"THE name of the countefs de Ja Motte is already known 
to the public, from the celebrated tranfa@tion of the 
Necklace ; and fpurious memoirs of her have likewife been 
formerly printed, but the work now before us has a claim to 
be confidered as authentic. We cannot, however, fuppofe 
that the countefs was fuflic iently well acquainted with Englifh 
to write her life in that language; yet no mention is made 
by the editor of its being a tranflation from the French. But the 
circumftance is of little moment, and may be afcribed to in~ 
advertency. 
_ The birth of this lady, and indeed her whole life, might 
mark her out as a character fuitable to the heroine of a novel ; 
not, that the incidents are inconfiftent with probability, but 
that fome of them are uncommon, and related with the lively 
amplification ufual in productions of that kind. 

The countefs was, on her father’s fide, of illuftrious def- 
cent; but, by the early death of her mother, was foon involv- 
ed in the moft diitefsful fituation. ‘Though the narrative 
may be read with pleafure, any abridged detail of it could 
afford but little gratification to our readers $3; we muit, there- 
fore, refer them to the work, and content ourfelves with fe- 
le€ting, for their amufement, the account of the plot, faid to 
be formed by the French queen againit the cardinal de Ro- 
han. 


* The cardinal, who had received two hundred thoufand livres, 
2s a pot de vin for foraging the cavalry in Alface, prefented me 
with twenty thoufand. J thought this a favourable opportunity to 
teflify my gratitude to my benefaclor and {peak of his generofity 
to 
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to the queen. My zeal now carried me greater lengths in his fa- 
vour, I fpoke of him with a degree of warmth almoft enthufiattic, 
I even reprefented that he had imparted to me his troubles, and 
defcribed him as ftruggling with difcontent, overwhelmed with 
mifery, the mock of envy, and the viétim of detration. 

‘ My gratitude and the effufions of the moment hurried me 
away, and her majefty fuffered me to proceed uninterrupted, but 
her eyes informed me that my eulogium on the cardinal was far’ 
from being pleafing. I feared I had been too copious in panegy- 
ric, for at fome moments fhe even appeared angry: I perceived 
that her prejudices were too ftrong to be eradicated; neverthelefs 
fhe foon affumed an appearance of tranquillity, which, like a de- 
ceitful calm, ended in a ftorm, in which my peace, my fame, 
were dafhed upon the rocks. 

‘ The cardinal, undaunted by repulfe and unmoved by my re- 
monftrances, ftill emphatically preached up-perfeverance: I even 
thought, from her majefty’s filence, that, If I could not fucceed 
fo effectually as I could with, I fhould, at leaft, weaken her pre- 
judice. 

‘I fucceeded fo far, in my own opinion, that I advifed the cardi- 
nal to hazard a letter, which I undertook to deliver the firft fa- 
vourable opportunity. IT, indeed, advifed him to write; but I 
could by no means have imagined, under his circumftances, that 
he would have made ufe of indifcreet expreflions, or would have 
been fo precipitate in declaring his partiality, before he had juf- 
tified himfelf to her majefty, and erafed from her memory the infi- 
nuations of his enemies. 

‘ The cardinal unhappily conceived that he was effential to her 
majefty’s intereft, and, to ufe his own expreffion, that fhe could 
not do without him.—Ill-fated prince, the blind impetuofity of 
thy difpofition injured thee, and accelerated my deftruétion ! 

‘I am at this moment writing the incidents of my life; and I 
fhould have an indifferent claim to that candour I requeft, were I 
to conceal any circumftances which might elucidate the facts I re- 
late. The queen was determined to facrifice the cardinal, and 
obferving his care and attention to me, fhe conceived [ might be 
inftrumental to his deftruction ; while he, oa the contrary, hoped 
through my means to be exalted to the higheft pinnacle of his am- 
bition, 

‘ To give an idea of the queen’s animofity againft the cardinal, 
I have only to relate the following fact, which will fufficiently ene 
force my affertion. 

_ © The queen, having recently heard fome indifcretions which 
the cardinal had either been guilty of, or his enemies had laid to 
his charge, urged me to engage him to attend an appointment 
with her between eleven and twelve at night; ** hecaufe,” faid 
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fhe, ‘* I will perfuade the king to be prefent.’’? Seeing me ftartle 
at fuch a propofition, ‘‘ be compofed, countefs !”? continued her 
majefty. ‘* Serve me, and I will ferve you ! but that I may be 
perfectly eafy about the bufinefs, do you continue at home, that 
J may be fure you have not prevented my project this evening. I 
will often fend to your houfe, to be convinced that you are there; 
for if the cardinal does not come, I fhall fufpeét you as the 
caufe.”’ 

‘ The queen having engaged me to write to the cardinal what fhe 
had dictated, and fhe having wrote to him the fame day, ‘* our 
plan,” continued fhe, “« cannot fail to be fuccefsful! the king 
fhall be concealed in the chamber, behind the window-curtains, 
that he may hear thofe expreflions which the cardinal will make 
(and no one knew, better than fhe, what he would fay on fuch oc- 
cafions). He will be ‘fure to fall on his knees, feize my hands, 
and kifs them. Some expreflions of his happinefs on fuch an oce 
cafion cannot fail to efcape him, when fhe would exclaim, and de- 
mand vengeance for fuch an infult ; that his indifcretion would not 
fail to exafperate the king, and all his family would be ruined in 
the public eftimation.” 

‘ Such were the particulars of this horrid plot; fuch were the 
black ideas of revenge conjured up in the mind of the queen, by 
the diabolical machinations of the Polignacs.’ 


The countefs de la Motte, at this time, ftood in a very de- 

licate predicament ; but gratitude towards her benefa¢tor pre- 
vailed over every other confideration, and fhe refolved to ac- 
quaint the cardinal with the plot. 

"ei hirty-one letters between the queen and the cardinal are 
inferted in an Appendix to the hiftory ; and, in a Supplement, 
| we are prefented with a continuation of the narrative to the 
death of the countefs. This happened at Lambeth on the 
twenty-firft day of Auguft, 1791, while fhe was recovering 
from a fracture of the thigh, and fome fevere contufions, re- 


ceived by leaping out of a two pair of ftairs window, to avoid 
an arreft for debt. 


‘ Such, fays the author ofthe Supplement, was the melan- 
choly termination of the life, of: that extraordinary woman, Jean 
de St. Remy de Valois. In whofe character, whatever may be 
faid, by the’ rigid daughters of ‘chaftity in the infolence of virtue, 
there were many good and amiable ,traits. In her difpofition fhe 
was generous and humane; in behaviour affable and engaging ; 
and in converfation {prightly and entertaining ; ; the life and fpirit 
of whatever circle the appeared in; and from the fuperiority of 
her mental endowments, the envy or admiration of whoever knew 
them. She poffelied 4 mafculine fpirit, foaring far beyond the 
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timidity of her fex, which fupported her through every perilous 
trial, except that which accelerated her diffolution. Her appeal 
is now made to a higher tribunal; if on earth fhe had the vices 
detraétion has painted, let her death expiate them, and her grave 
conceal them.’ 


The work, as before obferved, is written with vivacity, and 
ornamented with a few plates, among which is an engraving 
of this unfortunate lady. | 





The Medical Speéator. Vol. I. 8v0. 7s. Boards. Pride 
: den. 1792. 


WE have long ago had occafion to give our opinion on fci- 

entific humour : its limits, we have faid, are contracted, 
and its influence inconfiderable in extent. A work profeffedly 
mifcellaneous, however, cannot be wholly humorous, and one 
defign of the Medical Spectator, perhaps the chief, was to in- 
troduce {cme new do€trines, and to difleminate others. Puffs 
of this latter kind, if well concealed and dexteroufly managed, 
do not difpleafe: there are circumftances where they may be 
even approved of; but, when they are particularly glaring, 
when the defign is confpicuoufly obvious, they muft always 
meet with reprehenfion from the candid critic. We particu~ 
larly alludeto Dr. Harrington’s chemical theories, for more than 
one third of this volume, indeed nearly one half, is employed 
in explaining that author’s fy{tem, defending his doétrines, 
or accufing other philofophers of having detracted from his 
merits, or of appropriating his difcoveries to themfelves. Even 
the criticifms in the Gentleman’s Magazine, the only Jour- 
nal that has been favourable to him, are reprinted, with thofe 
in which his name only is mentioned, or in which the excel- 
lence of his fyf{tem is pointed out.—Aut Erafmi eft aut Dia- 
boli. 

Though again called on, we cannot enter into an ex- 
amination of this fyftem. It eludes criticifm, as it is 
vague, trifling, and inconclufive; nor, in the later experi- 
ments of other chémifls, where water appeared in the decom- 
pofition of different airs, by which they were led to conclude 
that water was a component part of thefe airs, can we perceive 
any improper appropriation of Dr. Harrington’s difcoveries. 
The conclufion was fo obvious, that we remember formerly 
mentioning it, refpecting one fpecies of air, the inflam- 
mable, long befere we even heard of Dr. Harrington’s at- 
tempts. But that we may not wholly neglect the hero of the 
Medical Spectator, we fhall {elect his outline of the celebrated 
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doétrine, fo far as it refpects animal life, which mutft fo often 
meet the eyes of the reader of this volume. 


¢ The fun has been confidered as the grand fource from which 
this globe is fupplied with heat; of which a regular propagation 
hath been traced, from the rays of light to a combination with 
water in the production of fluidity ; with water it hath been ob- 
ferved that it penetrates the inmoft receffes of the globe, or rifes 
in the act of evaporation to the higher regions of the atmofphere. 
Tt hath alfo been fhewn that it enters in large quantities into the 
anima] and vegetable creations; from which it may be again ob- 
tained in new fources of heat and light. The atmofphere has 
been confidered as confifting entirely of water and fire, or phlo- 
gifton, in a ftate of neutralization with the aérial mephitic acid. 
Putrefaction, combuftion, and the refpiration of animals, have 
been regarded as fo many decompounding proceffes, by which the 
fire and the other component parts are in a great meafure fepa- 
rated. Dr. Harrington’s theory teaches us, in the moft fatisfac- 
tory manner, that the fire combining with the chyle forms florid 
red blood, from which the animal is fupplied with nutriment, and 
the ultimate fibre, by fome {cbfequent operation of the fyftem, 
either extended, or its daily wafte recruited. ‘The red globules, 
gradually decempounded in the courfe of circulation, give out 
ninety-fix degrees of fenfible or aétual heat, by which they are 
difipated. When a greater degree of heat is excited, digeftion 
‘impeded, or food abftratted, we obferve the fat to be re-abforbed 
and decompounded in proportion to the additional heat or abftrac- 
tion of food. 

* This theory fhews that phlogifton not only contributes largely 
to the accumulation of folid fubfance in the animal fyftem, but 
alfo to one of the moft ftriking characteriftics of animal life, viz. 
vital warmth ; and brings philofophers back to that idea which 
frevailed from the time of Hippocrates till the laft twenty-five 
years, viz. that the air affords a pabulum wite to animals, which, 
when duly confidered, muft evidently appear to be latent or neu- 
tralifed heat, or what has been with equal propriety denominated 
the principle of inflammability, phlogifton, or, in one word, fire. 

¢ This principle, however, cannot be confidered as life itfelf, 
but that upon the prefence of which the motion and excitement of 
life depend ;' for it is well known that life exifts both prior and 
_pofterior to refpiration ; but it exifts in thefe cafes under a fuf- 
penfion or deprivation of fome of its moft important funétions ; 
and, from the firft moment of its exiftence till it is endowed (and 
indeed after it is endowed) with this remarkable property, re- 
quires the aid of dorrowed heat in one fhape or other.’ 


Yn his aerial fyftem, he confiders the atmofphere as eom~- 
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pofed of fire, fixed air, and water, neutralifing each other ; while 
water, continually changing into air by the fun, is, he thinks, 
the means by which the atmofphere is renovated. M. de Luc, 
in his Meteorological Refearches, conftantly hints that water 
may be changed into air, by fome procefs, and probably 
by the influence of the fun. Its light, as well as heat, may 
produce this effect, and the eleétrical fluid may add its 
powers. In reality, however, the whole amounts at prefent 
to probability and prefumption only. There are no faéts which 
decidedly fhow that water is really changed into atmofpherical 
air, except when decompofed by the procefs of vegetation. If 
it is fo by any other means, we are totally ignorant of thefe 
means. One objection will occur to the chemical reader, in 
the extract we have given, viz. Dr, Harrington’s confounding 
the caloric with phlogifton. Suppofe the latter principle really 
an exifting one, their different natures are obvious. Pure air, 
for inftancé, contains the matter of heat in a larger proportion 
than any other body, without an atom of phlogifton, and, in 
every body, the lefs the proportion of phlogifton is, the greater 
is that of pure air. 

The atmofphere is confidered alfo as a fource of difeafes, 
often miftaken for others. ‘This revived doctrine; for it is 
much older than the time of Mead, who, as ufual, dreffed 
himfelf in borrowed plumes, appears now in a new form. Let 
us tranfcribe a part of this Number. 


‘ T have myfelf occafionally experienced, during a confiderable 
time of the eighteenth century, an uncommon degree of languor, 
laflitude, and dull pain in the loins, for feveral hours preceding 
the approach of cloudy and rainy weather, and {till more ftrikingly 
during the time and preceding a ftorm of thunder. I have known 
a young lady, of the moft lively and chearful difpofition, who has 
been able, with a wonderful degree of certainty, to prediéta ftorm 
of thunder, by an uneafy and painful fenfation in her elbows. 
During high winds, the membraneous expanfions in different parts 
of the body, in certain perfons, are extremely liable to very pain- 
ful fenfations. From this caufe I have repeatedly feen the moft 
excruciating head-achs, alarming pains in the abdomen, fevere 
yomitings, and diarrhoea. I am the more anxious to draw the 
attention of practitioners to this fubject, becaufe I am certain that 
T have repeatedly feen, from this peculiar excitement, difcharges 
from the flomach of a grafs green, or eruginous appearance, which 
not only the patients themfelves, but very tkilful practitioners, 
have confidered as the caufe, rather than the effect, of the pain 
and,uneafinefs which the patients have felt, but which, L am well 
gonvinced, have been of the fame nature as thofe which appear in 
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certain hy flesie affections, where the.caufe is often feated in the 
mind. 

© Tt is obvious th remark, that in this peculiar kind of colic, 
which I beg leave to dencuminate ainnfpberical, any other evacu- 
ating medicine than fimple warm water, camomile tea, whey, or 
chicken broth, mui bei injurious, and that recourfe may be almoft 
immediately had to anodynes, which, added to the comfort of a 


warm bed, anda foft pillow, will feldom fai] in a fhort time to 
give relief,’ 





‘ J think we.may be convinced of its exiflence, whenever we 
bave had feveral opportunities of remarking the fame patient to be 
fubjea to the fame attack during fome peculiarly cifagreeable 
weather. Thus, if a perfon apparently 3 in good health, after a 
temperate neal, lies down to fleep, and wakes in the night with pain 
in the head and ficknefs, if he immediately, or in an hour or 
more after waking in this ftate, hears the rattling of hail, rain, 
and ftorm, againit the windows of his bed-chamber, there will be 
little doubt of his actually labouring under the atmofpherical 
head-ach, perhaps combined withthe colic. If, ina fimilar man- 
ner, a patient is repeatedly attacked with fevere pain in the ab- 
domen, followed by a loofenefs—my readers may {mile, but I 
would alledge that this patient is afflidted with the atmo/pherical 
diarrhea. ‘To thefe may b: added the atmofpherical lumbago, 
and a long train of diltrefiing feelings, which may. properly come 
under the appellation of atmofpherico-nervous fenfations.? 


The curfory remarks on the ufe of opium, in the venereal dif- 
eafe, contain nothing particularly new or interefting, except an 
extract from. Matthew’s work, the author of the anodyne pill, 
which till lately retained hisname. The Medical Spedtator and 
Matthew confider opium as a cordial and narcotic: the latter 
fpoke of his pill as ufeful in the venereal difeafe, and as a cor- 
rector of opium, concealing that it was an opiate. ‘The for~ 
mer {peaks of its ufe in fyphilis with propriety and judgment. 
His opinion is nearly that of Mr, Pearfon, in his paper pub- 
lifhed in the fecond yolume of the Medical Communications, 
which we mentioned with refpe& and applaufe in our account 
of that volume. 

., The paper on the importance of the fkin, in the animal 
seconomy; is atriflingone. Some phyfiologifts, the Spe€ta- 
fotacmarks, obferving the brain to be the firft part conipicu- 

Qs. to the eye,, have concluded it to be primordial; but he 
‘adds,. that, as when we firft fee it, the fkin covers the whole, 
we fhould rather attribute the honour of being an original fta- 
gnen to the fkin. This is fupported by the fyftem of vegetable 
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economy, and by the influence of the {tate of the fkin in ficknefs 


and in health. The fact however alledged, that the kin is at fir 
feen covering the nerves and vilcera, is not true; and the 
argument is not applicable, for the fkin lofes its: influence 
when the nervous power is deftroyed, as in the affected fide 
of a perfon labouring under an hemiphlegia. The propofal 
for curing the poplitean aneurifm, by gradually comprefiing 
the artery above, deferves more attention; and, if employed. 
before the circulation through the diftended artery is wholly 
deftroyed by the aneurifmal tumour, may be of fervice. . The: 
anaftomofing arteries will, in this way, gradually expand ; and 
the current of blood, dhiecind 3 in its momentum, will not dif- 
tend the tumour fo faft-as if uncontrolled.The other medicak 
remarks of moft importance are on the injudicious recommend- 
ation of Dr. James’ powder in the meazles, and on the dan- 
gerous tendency of carrying Mr. Locke’s recommendation of 
a light drefs too far, when-the airis inclement, 

The humorous part is fhort, and we fhall confine our’ ex- 
tracts from it to the delineation of fome medical charaéters in- 
troduced, as having been employed for a lady labouring under 
an atmofpherical difeafe. The firft is certainly intended for 
the late Dr.Cullen. 


_£ After confulting every medical man of eminence in the re- 
moteft part of Scotland, I took a journey ‘o the capital of that 
ancient kingdom, that I might put myfelf under the care of the 
moft celebrated profeffor in Europe, who Pronennced my cafe to 
originate in a fpafm of the fmall veffels (i fpeak medically, fir. 
becaufe medical language is Familigr to our family). He talked 
much of great mobility, and a peculiar modification of the nervovs 
fyftem. I perfevered, fir, with the utmoft regularity to the con- 
clufion of his methodus medendt ; and was difpofed to perfevere itil! 
further, when the doétor, who was one day a littie jocular, afferted 
that my cafe was an epitome of the whole fyfiem of pathology ; 
and, in lieu of a fyllabus, propofed to vive a courfe of clinical 
le€tures on my various difeafes. I was hert, fir, at this idea, and 
made the beft of my way to London, where the practice of phy- 
fic, if-not the theory, is carried te a more extravaganr pitch than 
in any other city in the world. Here, fir, I was perfuaded to 
confult the late Dr. Bruin, who had eftablifhed avery high de- 
gree of reputation, by difcovering that his predeceffor was an il- 
luttrious ideot, and the whole fyftem of fpafm an ‘abfurdity.. Dr. 
Bruin, without a moment’s hefitation, pronounced my cafe to he 
of the afthenic f{pecies, and not only preferibed, but very chear- 
fully joined me in taking copious dofes of brandy and laudanum, 
till, like poor Dr. Doddipol, my late brother’s phyfician, * ** ***: 
By fir John and fir Richard I was blooded, plena rive, till my fees 
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were turned topfy-turvy. The late Dr. Hugonienfis, fir, pros 
nounced my cafe to bean enlargement of the liver, and gave me 
tmmenfe quantities of camphire, in every fhape, without the 
f{malleft advantage. Him, however, I difcovered to be but the 
fhadow of a better man, and of courfe foon applied myfelf to his 
mame-fake and prototype, the great Dr. Hugo Ferrarius, and a 
pleafant man he certainly was. Mr. Sympathy will inform you, 
fr, that, uoder his directions, | fwallowed at leaft a hundred 
weight of rufty iron. But at this period, fir, I was advifed, in 
the ufual way, to confult the celebrated German doétor, who pro- 
nounced my complaint to be a /ecretion upon the kidnies; and, not- 
withftanding I could never conceive that thefe words had any 
wweaning whatever annexed to them, I took his tinéture of tanfy 
and his turpentine pills, his ether and water, and fyrop of cloves, 
with the greateft perfeverance; but, finally quitting the German. 
doctor, I placed my whole confidence in animal magnetifm.” 


Whether this work is to be continued remains ftill doubt« 
ful. If our opinion has any effet, we would recommend the 
old advice of Trebatius, advice we have often given without 
fuccefs, QuiEscas.—If the author diftrufts our opinion, we 
would at leaft recommend a little detay, and advife trying the 
fuccefs of the fale for one year. . 





Speeches of M. de Mirabeau the Elder, pronounced in the Na= 
tional Affembly of France. ‘To which is prefixed, a Sketch of 
his Life and Charaéier. Tranflated from the French of M. 
Mejan, by F. White, Efy. Vel. LI. Sve. 6s. Boards. 
Debrett. 1792. 7 


HIS volume is defigned to complete § the fele€tion of alf 
that is moft illuftrious in the labours of Mirabeau at the 
national affembly,’ and is tranflated by Mr. White with the 
fame fpirit, the fame energy, with the elegance and accu- 
racy that diftinguifhed the former volume. We have alread 
attended Mirabeau, and paid that refpect which his abilities 
demanded, without fuffering ourfelves to be driven from the . 
paths of truth by political differences of fentiment. We own, 
however, that Mirabeau, in his general charaCter and condu@, 
is no more a favourite of our’s than he is, in Mr. White’s opi- 
nion, with the generality of the people of this kingdom. ‘ The 
fervants of the government, our tranilator adds, difcounte- 
nance his name, the adherents of oppofition have little caufe 
to be his admirers *.” 


—_—_—_—_ 
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¢® See his fpeech on the addrcfs to the king, befeeching him to difmifs his 
minificrs, vol, i.” It was fhortly uoticed in our account of that volume. 
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* Yet, that the minifters of a monarchy fhould difcourage the 
fame of men, who have been fignalized as the leaders of a demo-. 
cratic party, is not at all aftonifhing; it is the duty of their place; 
and although, in their hearts, they may admire the works of Mi- 
rabeau, they muft accommodate their language to their ftation. 
As little is it to be wondered at, that the oppofition fhould hate a 
man, who fo clearly underftood the exaét value of its patriotifm. 

‘ In all the ungenerous pamphlets, written againft a revolution, 
which, notwithftanding its defects, fhould not be frowned on by 
a free people, no exception whatever hath been made in favour 
of the man, who had ftruggled to reconcile and blend the prin 
ciples of democracy, with the bleflings of a limited monarchy. 
The virtues and the talents of a Mirabeau are entitled, to dif- 
tinction, and even to applaufe, from every nation which can pride 
herfelf in literature and liberty; and the children of fcience and 
of freedom fhould have been the lait, to calumniate the friend and 
the ornament of humanity.’ 


We are partly in the predicament alluded to in the laft pa- 
ragraph. Mirabeau contributed to deliver his country from 
its two direft foes, defpotifm and ariftocracy, which agreed’ 
only in oppreffing the people. He was a rational reformer, and 
wifhed to regulate the ftate by the ballance of a limited mo- 
narchy : his ‘ talents’ too, for we will omit for the prefent his 
‘ virtues,’ are entitled to diftinction. On allthefe accounts we 
can applaud him. For his religious fentiments, while he of- 
fended no pious mind by hisconduct, nor undermined the re- 
ligious opinions of others by his infinuations, he is accountable 
only to God, to that God to whom he is gone: they ought to 
make neither a part of his eulogy, nor to furnifh the fubje&t of 
calumny to his fatyrift. Mr. White will, however, allow us to 
obferve, that, on the foundation of a ftudied f{peech in public, 
even adorned with the bold fervid oratory which an active mind 
warmed with his fubje@&t can occafionally put on, and which 
fome fubjects will, even in the coldeft minds, excite, it is not 
eafy to eftablifh a religious character. . We would carry it far- 
ther, and think it improper to attack the rev olution, if all its 
authors fhould be avowed deifts. We might pity their delu- 
‘fion, but it would be wrong to conclude, that, as their minds 
were blinded on one fubject, they fhould be incapable of judg- 
‘ing on every other. . Our author, for we now {peak of the 
‘Preface, is more moderate than the generality of thofe who 
have indifcriminately and extravagantly admired the French 
revolution; it is neither, in his opinion, a mafter-piece of hu- 
man wildom, nor a mo{t abominable fabric of folly and im- 
piety.’. To purfue the, metaphor. in pofitive terms, it feems 
an edifice rafhly raifed on folly, as infecure as its foundation is 
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delufive. If it ftands, it muft be in confequence of a dere- 
li€tion of its principles. | 


© Let us caft our eyeson Europe. Government and liberty de- 
fame and defy each other. Monarchy looks around her, with 
fufpicion, with indignation, with difmay. Ariftocracy knits her 
brows, and feeks to hide her trepidation, under the gallant mafk 
of fortitude. Epifcopacy turns pale, and, ever and anon, raifes 
ler hand to her head, to refix her tottering mitre. Faétion, 
meanwhile, like the god with the double face, looks two ways at 
once, and pleads for power and intereft, in the language of pa- 
iriotifm.’ 


- Our author then apoftrophifes kings, nobles, and prelates, 
fometimes generally, and fometimes addrefling particular fo- 
vereigns, or, in the other orders, the nobles and prelates ‘of 
a certain ifland renowned for arts and arms.’ His addrefs to 
each is bold, animated, and often judicious. He-will not be 
furprifed that we fometimes differ from him; but, on the 
whole, thefe fpirited apoftrophes deferve much refpeét and 
commendation. Oneother grievance we fhall tranfcribe from ’ 
the Preface before us. 


* Lhave juft repeated an idea, which I obferved was not a new 
one ; I wilk now advance another, which I believe is not a trite 
one. No perfon, who, in any part of the Britith empire, is a 
member of the ariftocracy, can, confiftently with principles, be 
permitted to att as reprefentative of the democracy. This is more 
than’ abfurd ; it is avery great abufe. Indeed, with refpe& to 
too many things in this world, we live in a perpetual delufion, 
This aukward, unconftitutional, and dangerous circumftance, is 
fuffered to remain uncenfured,.. It is aykward, that a perfon whe 
profeffes democracy, fhould be decorated with the trappings of 
ariftocracy.. The words ole Jord fhould never be heard within 
_ the walls of the democratic aflembly. It-is uncon/fitutional, that 
he who, in one part of the Britifh dominions, is by birth, by ha- 
bits, and. by privilege an ariftocrate, fhould, in another, be a 
member of the democracy. To-day, he is a fimple plebeian-; 
next week (for he hath only to crofs the Channel), he will be a 
patrician; the week after, he may again relapfe into his demo- 
cratic character, and, the week after that, he may be againa gal- 
lant noble. This is a pleafant conjuration. It is dangerous, that 
‘an hereditary member of the ariftocracy, fhould be fuffered to be- 
come a reprefentative of the people. He cannot ferve God and 
Mammon. For, either he will carry with him into the houfe of 
commons, the lordly fpirit of nobility, and retain the towering 
. prejudices peculiar to that: order, or he will bring back with him 
eatery ! _ ante 
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int6 the houfe of peers, the leavenvof democracy, which may 
create a fermentation, where no fuch fermentation thould exift. 

‘ To fuch-a fenator the commions might fay: Depart, you wear 
& coronet ; you are not one of us; affociate with perfons of your 
own order; with patricians. And here let me declare, that I 
would not be underftood to throw any perfonal reflection; on fuch 
titled.individuals, as at prefent enjoy feats in the Britifh houfe of 
commons ; many of them are worthy noblemen ; but it is becaufe 
they dre noblemen, that I with they were not there: 

‘ Again: Suppofe a queftion to be brought forward in the Eng 
lifh houfe of commons, which queftion materially concerns the. 
democratic intereft. ‘This commoner of the half blood; begotten 
by lufty Democracy on condefcending Ariftocracy, this patricio- 
plebeian fenator; will find himfelf in a difgraceful diiemma. — If; 
true to his hereditary character, he oppofe the people; in ihe 
people’s own houfe; with what face can he prefame to fit there? 
But what if he fupport the queftion : ? and what if fuch another 
queftion fhould, be ‘agitated in the Irith parliament ? - Wi'l the 
noble lord, when with breathlefs hafte he enters the Hibéinian 
houfe of peers, become, on a fudden, infeéted with the conta- 
gion of ariftocracy, and utter principles the very reverfe of his late 
pattiotifm in the Britith legiflature?——This, then, is one of g 
humerous inftances, in which the fubtile acid of ariftocracy, is 
eatin? its way through the whole mafs of the conititution. I fay, 
the whole mafs; for if the ariftocracy, either openly or cover tly; 
ufurp an influence in the democratic affeinbly, it may afterwards 
overawe the throne; and then the entire conititution will be at the 
mercy of the ariftocracy. 

‘ Again: a confiderable portion of the lower houfe, is compo-~ 
fed of the tender nurflings of ariftocracy ; of eldeft, a dof younger 
fons of peers; the former of whom have a certainty, the latter 
achance, of being one day fammoned to forfake the democracy, 
and to put on all the pride, and all the privileges of nobility. 
Yet here have we lefs caufe to be alarmed, than at the irregularity 
>bove mentioned. Thefe youths are; as yet, no more than pub- 
lic gentlemen; and there is reafon to believe and hope, that, even 
When hereafter uplifted to ariftocracy, they will preferve a kind 
temembrance, of their old Companions, the plebeians.’ 


We have feleéted this objection, fince it is enforced with 
great energy and ability. If the conf{titution were now to be 
formed, we fhould confider it a$ a formidable one: luckily it 
can be obviated. by an appeal to experience: The moft violent 
atiftocrats, in the houfe of commons, have nét been the fons 
of Englith peers, or the peers of Ireland: they haves on the 
contrary; 1 that. houfe, and in their future elevated {itua- 
tions, been the firmeit friends of the people. ‘They have 
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mixed with them, feen their grievances and wants, hor have 
they ever forgot, that their firft elevation was the confequence 
of the choice of the people, and their firft appearance as popu- 
lar reprefentatives. It would be invidious te mention names 
in either houfe, but they will readily occur to every reader. It 
would be equally invidious to point out who im either houfe 
‘ate the feryile creatures of a court; but it were to be wifhed 
that pepular reprefentatives were not mer who aim at higher 
ranks or more ample emoluments, as a favour, or as a reward. 

In the remaining part of the Preface our author mentions 
fome works, which he purpofed to tranflate, and imtroduces 
fome judicious obfervations on tramlation im gefrerale One 
work, of which he had propofed to give an Englifh verfion, 
was Fenelon’s ‘ Education des Filles,’ which it feems was 
intended to be introduced by an extenfive Preface on the fame 
fubje&t. We can only exprefs our wishes, that this defign 
tay not be wholly laid afide. It is a work not generally 
known, and in many refpects valuable. Fenelon reflected 
much, and not in the beaten path: his obfervations are fel- 
dom trite arid always excellent. The New Arabian Tales, 

another of Mr. White’s attempts, crufhed in the bud by the 
expected fuperiority of the continuation of the real Arabian 
Tales, will, we hope, revive and bloom. 

Of the Speeches of Mirabeau we have given a fufficient 
number of fpecimens, to enable the reader to judge of his 
abilities; his eloquence, the fplendor of his imagery, the tor- 
rent of his argument, the glow of his deferiptions. It will be 
fufficient to extract the fubjects of his orations, and to 
tran{cribe a pailage or two, that may be imterefting to us, as 
Englifhmen. : 


‘ Speeches of M. de Mirabeav, in fupport of his motion for 
eftablifhing a gradual progreffion, in the elections to public of- 
fites. — Speech on the patriotic offer of nine hundred thoufand 
livres, made by the republic of Geneva.—Speech on the motion 
for expelling the Abbe Maury, who had made ufe of expreffions 
offenfive to the Affembly.—Speech on the propofition for annul- 
fing the imperative mandates, and for fixing the renewal of the 
Affembly, after completing the Conftitution.— Speech on the 
queftion, whether the king’s meffage refpedting the Englifh arma- 
ment, fhould be taken into immediate confideration.—S peeches on 
the right of making war and peace. —Funeral evlogium on Frank- 
lin.—Plan of an addrefs to the French, upon the civil conftitution 
of the clergy, adopted and prefented by the ecclefiaftical com- 
mittee, to the National Affembly, and pronounced by M. Mira- 
beau.—Speech on the meafures‘rélative to the external defence of 
the ftate.—-Prefidentfhip of Mirabeau.—His anfwer-to the depu- 
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tation from the Quakers.—— Speeches and debates upon the re- 
gency.’ 


The reft of the work relates to the death, the funeral, and 
the honours to be rendered to Mirabeau, and other great men: 
the whole is concluded by fome reflections of the F ranflator, 
fuitable to the fubje&t.—We ought to mention, that Mr. White 
profeffes himfelf to be no republican, and panegyrifes, with a 
glowing warmth, the animated fpirit of youth and the middle- 
aged, to whom all revolutions have been owing, and from 
whofe active intrepidity, rather than from the callous palfied 
hands of age, every improvement mutt be expected. 

If this Table of Contents be examined, it will appear that, 
to us, what relates to the power of the king in making war or 
peace, muft be moft interefting, as the debate happened at the 
time when the attack of Spain on Nootka Sound rendered our 
arming neceflary. The condu&t of Mirabeau, at this time, 
has not efcaped cenfure. He may have acted patriotically ; but 
the admirers of the new French rulers mutt recolle€t, that it 
was not owing to them that Europe was not again deluged in 
blood. For fome unknown reafon, they decided in favour of 
war, and for known reafons their good difpofitions were pre- 
vented from being followed by the moft deftructive conte- 
quences. It was the period when England might have in- 
flicted vengeance, and deftroyed the marine and commerce of 
France entirely. She, however, difdained to ftrike, and acted 
not only generoufly, but wifely. 

The fpeech of Mirabeau is an able and political one. He 
diftinguithes, with fingular propriety, between the limits to 
be allowed to the executive power, fo as not totie the hands 
to be enfployed in national exertious, and the’ deliberate or 
legiflatives-fo as to difable them from being hurried rafhly 
into hafty and improper wars. The following obfervations 
are excellent. 


« Our conftitution is not yet eftablifhed ; a war may be lighted 
‘up, with no other view than to gain a pretext for calling out 2 
mighty force, and for foon turning that force againft us. Well, 
let us pay a proper attention to fuch fears; but let us diftinguifh 
the prefent moment from the durable effects of a conftitution, and 
let us not confider as everlafting, the provifional difpofitions, whick 
the extraordinary circumftance of a grand national convention may 
fuggeft to us. But, if you carry the diftruft of the moment into 
futurity, have a care that, by dint of exaggerating our fears, we 
render not the prefervatives worfe than the very malady ; and that, 
inftead of uniting the citizens by the bond of freedom, we do not 
{plit them into two parties, ever ready to confpire one againft the 
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428 Speeches of M. de Mirabeau the Elder. 
other. If, at every ftep we,take, we be threatened with the ré- 
fufcitation of departed defpotifm ; if the dangers from a very mi- 
nute part of the public force, be inceffantly oppofed as an objec- 
tion, notwithftanding the millions of men who are in arms for the 
conftitution, what other line of aétion then remains? Let us pe- 
rifh this very inftant. Let us whelm the vaulted roofs of this 
temple upon our heads, and, to-day, expire freemen, if to-mor- 
fow we'mutt be flaves.’ 


Few can {peak of themfelves with propriety: we have not 
yet contemplated Mirabeau in this view. 


© He who feels within himfelf the confcioufnefs of having de- 
ferved well of his country, and, efpecially, of being fill of ufe 
to it; he who does not feed upon a vain celebrity, and’ who con- 
temns the fuccefs of a day, when looking forward to true glory ; 
he who wifhes to fpeak the truth, who hath at heart the public 
welfare, independently of the fickle movements of popular opi- 
nion ; fach a man bears along with him the recompenfe of his 
fervices, the mitigation of his pains, and the price of all his pe- 
rils; fuch a man muft expeét his harveft, his deftiny, the only one 
which interefts him, the deftiny of his fame, from time alone, that 
judge incorruptible, who renders ftri€t juftice to every one. Let 
thofe, who, for this week paft, have been prophefying my opi- 
nion, without knowing what it was, who, at this moment, are 
calumniating my fpeech without underflanding it, let thofe accufe 
me of offering incenfe to idols without power, at the very mo- 
ment when they lie proitrate, or of being the vileft ftisendiary, of 
men againit whom I have indefatigably waged war; let them ar- 
raign as anenemy to the revolution, the man who, perhaps hath 
not been altogether ufelefs to 1t, and who, were that revolution 
unconnected with his renown, might there’ alone expect an afy- 
Jum; let them deliver up tothe fury of an infatuated people, the 
man who, for thefe twenty years, hath been the adverfary of op- 
preffion, who talked to the French of liberty, of conftitution, of 
refiftance, when his bafe calumniators were at nurfe in the court of 
defpotifm, and fuckled with the milk of overbearing prejudices. 
What is all this to me? . This treatment, thefe unworthy prac- 
tices, hall not arreft me in my career. I will fay to my anta- 
gonifts, anfwer, if you are able; then calumniaie, as much as 
you plzafe.’ 


We fhall fele&t but one fhort paffage more: it is in every 
refpeét admirable. 


‘ In fine, ought we not to confider, as one of the caufes of 
the public alarm, that extravagant diftruft, .which fo long 
hath difquieted every bofem,. which retards the moment of 
peace, 
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peace, embitters our dillreffes, and becomes a fource of anarchy, 
in ceafing to be of ufe to liberty? We are in dread of foes with- 
out, and forget the foe-who is ravaging the very bowels of the 
kingdom. Almoft every where, the public fanGionaries, elected: 
by the people, are at their refpedtive pofts; iis rights then, are 
exercifed ; it remains for it to fulfil its duties. While overfeeing 
its commiflioners, let it honour them with its confidence, and let the 
turbulent force of the many, yield to the calmer power of law. 
Then, till the fignal of danger be given by the public funtionary,. 
the citizen fhall fay: My interefis are taken care. of; for that is. 
not true liberty, which lives in idle terrors; fhe refpects herfelf, 
too much, to lock on any thing as formidable,’ 
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We mutt now leave Mirabeau: his faults and his virtues 
muft be appreciated by pofterity, when the ‘memoirs of poli- 
ticians fhall be laid open, when the cinders no longer hide the 
fire beneath, fire ready to confume the too eager enquirer. 
In our prefent view, his talents, equally brilhant-and fafcinat- 
ing, may hurry us too far into indifcriminate admiration. His’ 
judgment, however, began to expand; and, if life had been’ 
longer allowed, he might have proved the Cromwell, perhaps 
the Monk, of regenerated France. 
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Letters on the Revolution of France, and on the New Conjffitu- 
tion eftablifhed by the National Affembly: occafioned by the 
Publications of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, M. P. and 
“Alexander de Calonne, late Adinifier of ‘State. Llluftratea 
with a Chart of the New Conftitution. To which is added an 
Appendix, coniaining original Papers and authentic Docu- 
ments relative to the Affairs of France. Addreffed to Sir 
Fohn Sinclair, Bart. M. P. By Thomas Chriftie. Part I. 
Svo. 6s. Boards. Johnfon. 1791. 


: E have waited with fome impatiencefor the fecond volume 

of this work ; and in the delay have, we fear, injured 
Mr. Chriftie, by fuffering other authors to anticipate in ap- 
pearance his remarks. ‘The only reparation we can make is 
to acknowledge the caufe, and to affign the prefent volume its 
proper rank in the fcale of merit. In faét, while one of the ear-. 
heft, it was one of the moft able of the replies to Mr. Burke 
and M.Calonne. The author poflefled extenfive information, 
found judgment, with a flow of language copious, clegant, and 
forcible; and though we allow his bias in favour of the French - 
revolution, we can add, that his panegyric is neither wild, in- 
judicious, nor indifcriminate. ‘The following paflage is highly 
ornamented, correct and pleafing. 
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of Nature, to be the companion of wifdom, and the guardian of 
truth, With thefe affociated, fhe appears a blooming fair, whofe 
charms captivate every beholder: but feparated from thefe, he 
becomes a wandering proftitute ; her beauty no longers dazzles the 
pure eye, her voice no more delights the virtuous ear, her charms 
no longer attraét the well-regulated mind. Had the principles of 
Mr. Burke’s book been as juft as the language of it is fplendid and 
fablime, it would have merited a place amongft the firft produétions 
of human genius. As the apologift of ancient prejudice, he is 
without a rival: in that bad eminence he has attained the firft 
rank. But what avail his tuneful periods, that only cheat us into 
error and deception? What avail his brilliant colours, that only 
varnifh the deformity of folly and oppreffion? With majeftic 
grace, worthy of a nobler office, he conduéts us to the Temple 
of Superftition, and the magic of his language foothes our hearts 
into holy reverence and facred awe.. But when we enter the con- 
fecrated portal, and behold a miferable deformed gothic idol in the 
corner of the temple, fet up as the god of our adoration—in 
place of proftrating ourfelves before it, we fpurn with indignation 
at the delufion: the gaudy ornaments of the place ferve but to 
render it more fhocking ; we turn with difguft from the falfe 
fpiendor of the manfion of idolatry, and haitten with chearful fteps 
to the humble abode of unadorned truth, to bow before her auguf 
prefence, and receive from her the fimple and falutary inftructions 
of eternal wifdom.’ | Seasyial 


Mr. Burke’s Refle€tions, fo far asthe facts are concerned, 
are faid to be collections from the numerous ariftocratic publi- 
cations of France ; and hisprinciples are contrafted with thofe 
of lord Somers, in a very fcarce tract *, to fhow that he dif-. 
fers greatly from the o/d whigs. If, however, we admit its 
genuinenels, we mutt accufe lord Somers of fome inconfift- 
ency. . His fentiments, at many periods of his public life, 
were certainly different, or at leaft his language was fo.—Mr. 
Chriftie defends Dr. Price, with fome eagernefs: but his de- 
fence we cannot always admit, nor do his arguments, in fa- 
vour of occafional political preaching, carry conviction. Where 
political confiderations are connected with religion or morals, 
where obedience is inculcated, and the relative duties are in- 
forced, the minifter acts in his proper character, as the fer- 
vant of the prince of peace. Far different is Ais conduct, who 
founds the trumpet of difcontent, or fows more imperceptibly 
the feeds of fedition. -* ae 





* It isintitled ‘ the Judgment of Whole Kingdoms and Nations, concern- 
ing the Rights, Power, and Prerogatives of Kings, &c.’ A fhort analyfis of 
this pamphlet is fubjoined. 
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‘The paffage which we fhall next fele&t deferves our commen- 
dation for{plendid di€tion, but is oceafionally exceptionable in 
its application ; nor do we pe.-eive with what reafon, if Mr. 
Burke at diferent eras has been inconfiftent, why the error 
fhould always be fuppofed to occur in one period. In reality, 
we think his former democracy more exceptionable than his 
Tate apology for defpotifm and ariftocracy. 


‘ Wifdom, fir, is as far removed from that blind ebfinacy that 
impofes every change, as from the childifh weaknefs that would 
be perpetually changing. The enlightened ftatefman is neither an 
adorer of novelty becaufe it is new, nor a worfhipper of antiqui- 
ty becaufe it is old. He is characterifed by that difcriminating 
mind, which difcerns what ought to be preferved, and what it has 
become &t to alter, He is not fatisfied with the fupport of num- 
bers: he afpires alfo at having the weight of reafon. He hag 
dearned in the hiftory of mankind, the great uncertainty of govern- 
anent by mere power. He jabours, that, if poffible, there -fhall 
not be one man of fenfe in the ftate, who has juft ground of com- 
plaint or difcontent with -his meafures, He watches the progrefs 
of fociety. He meets public opinion half-way, and does not wait 
till it force him into meafvures. 

_ © It is the want of this enlargement of mind—it is the incapae 
city to difcern the figns of the times, that have occafioned the 
misfortunes of fo many governors and princes as we read of in 
hiftory. It was to thefe caufes that the misfortunes of Charles I. 
were owing. That weak, but well-meaning prince, thought it a 
fufficient defence of his arbitrary meafures, to alledge, that his 
predeceflors had commonly done fo before him. And if Mr. 
Burke had been his minifter, he would have been furnifhed with 
ftore of precedents to fupport thefe aflertions. Mr. Hume feems 
to have approved the plea, and labours to aggravate the defpotifm 
of Henry VIII, and Elizabeth, that he might diminith » 8. of 
the Stuarts, This was not worthy of his ufual fagacity, The 
ftretches of power exercifed in early ages, when men knew not 
their rights, or were unable to protect them, furnifh no argument, 
either de j jure, or de fagto, for purfuing the fame conduét in more 
‘enlightened times. Charles I. would have reig ned peaceably, and, 

I believe, been counted an excellent prince in the age of Henry 
VIII. ; but his maxims of government were utterly incompatible 
with bis own age. He would have had darknefs to govern light, 
and perceived not that the light had already chafed away darknefs, 
The men of his times had even outrun their zra, in their princi- 
ples refpeCting government while the mind of their governor was 
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a hundred years behind it. Hence the difafters of Charles. Hige 
“alle lacryme *. | : : 


We have feleéted different paffages from -the firft letter, 
which is chiefly of a mifcellaneous kind. ‘The fecond is on the 
neceflity of a revolution. in France. It is true that a revolution 
‘was neceflary, and, if conducted with temperance, would 
have been highly falutary ; we may {till alfo contend, that the 
ancient conftitution of France was the proper bafis. They 
fhould have reftored the fpirit of many forms, of which only the 
fhadows remained; and they fhould have added a countervail- 
ing force to thofe parts of the machine where the operation was 
leis regular and limited. ‘This would have included a regula- 
tion of the nobility, of which the order fhould have been pre- 
ferved ; while their power, too great for the due liberty of the 
whole, fhould have been confiderably limited. . If a nobility in 
power had remained, France’ would not at this moment have 
been in her prefent fituation, from the’ contefts of the Jaco- 
bins and Feuillants. Yet, in general, the whole of this chap- 
ter is a very able defence of a reformation in France: it ftops 
fhort in proving, that a revolution fo fundamental and vifion- 
ary, was proper. 

The third letter is on the evils attendant on the French re- 
volution ; and Mr. Chrtiftie appears to be a very fuccefsful 
apologift. Riots, murders, and cruelties were undoubtedly 
exaggerated ; but at the era when Mr. Chriftie wrote, the 
whole was conducted with greater coolnefs and ability, by 
men of more temper and judgment than in a future period, 
by their. fucceffors. — 

The fourth and fifth letters contain an analyfis of the con- 
ftitution, and an explanation of the different fun@tions of the 
affemblies, the'king, &c. It isintended as a corre€tive to Mr. 
Burke’s errors or mifreprefentations, for the terms will var 
with the tenets and difpofition cf thofe who employ them. Let 
us felect a paflage from the fourth letter. ‘The fidelity of the 
reprefentation mutt reft on the credit of the author. 


‘ It is fit, however, to inform thofe who may not know it, that 
the king, who is a benovelent good man, has been from the be- 
ginning a fincere friend to the revolution. He was well convinced, 
before it happened, that his people were oppreffed and unhappy. 
‘It was not he, but a fet of worthelefs great men, who profited 
‘from that oppreffion. When the livre rouge was publithed, the 
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¢ * Since I wrote this, I have feen that fome fimilar ideas had occurred to 
Mr. Burke, and are ftated by him in his fpeech on the reform of the civil Jit, 
which.I have aiready quoted fome pailages from. But this was Edmund of 
other days. — Tumvere wores. 
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ount of private expences difburfed for the king’s perfonal ufe, 
was found to be very trifling. The king indeed was made the 
dope in many inftances, of that pealneaiis cabal of profligate 
great men, who had got the power and revenues of the kingdom 
into their hands, and’ who employed them in a manner equally hue 
‘miliating to the monarch, and oppreffive to the people. This is 
‘the true ftate of the cafe—very different from Mr. Burke’s account 
ofit, Jn the fubfequent charges refpeting the regal power, Mr. 
Burke upbraids the people of France with a defire to infult a mild 
and gentle monarch, The very reverfe is true. No man wifhed 
‘to infult Louis XVI: there is not a prince in Europe more be- 
loved by his fubjetts, But the legiflators of France withed to 
diminifh the power of all kings, fo as to render it confiftent with 
the happinefs of their people, With perfons they had no concern; 

all their regulatigns pointed to principle.’ 


The principal political difquifitions in thefe chapters we have 
often hadoccafion to goover; but we oughtto repeat that, though 
our author was one of the firft apologifts for different parts of 
the conduét of the revolutionifts, he is {till one of the mott ju- 
dicious. —The laft letter contains a very clear and accurate ac- 
‘count of the judicial organization. 

In the Appendix are many authentic documents on the affairs 
of France, colleted from the firit thirty volumes of the Jour- 
nals of the Affembly, which form a very valuable mafs of 
faéts and evidence.—~For thefe we mutt refer to the volume; 
nor can we conclude our article without an apology to the au- 
thor for hurrying it over fo haftily. He will recolledt the fen- 
timent of an admired author of antiquity: § Thofe things 
which are in their nature tranfitory, continually pafling away 
to give room to what is more new, mutt be feized in the mo- 
ment of their appearance. After ‘fome time, they may not be 
lefs truly valuable, bat they will lofe their brilliancy and their 
{plendor.’—Of Mr. Chriftie’s fecond volume we have feen only 
the tranflation of the New Conftitution. Since the period of 
the publication of the firft volume, fome changes in the con- 
ftitution have rendered our author’s account lefs accurate ; but 
thefe changes are not of importance, and the errors may be ea- 
fily corrected in a fecond edition. 


The Secret Hiftory of the Armed Neutrality. Together with 
Memoirs, official Letters, and State-Papers, illufirative o 
that celebrated Confederacy: never before Publifhed. Written 


eriginally in French by a@ German Nobleman. Tranflated by 
A-—— H—. 8vo. 4s. Johnfon. 1792. 


HE formation of the armed neutrality was a meafure fo 


flagrantly repugnant to the interefts of Great Britain, that 
it has been generally afcribed to a capricious difaffeGtion of the 
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semprefs of Ruflia towards this country, or to the prevalence 
of French intrigues at the court of Peterfburg. But accord- 
ing to the Secret Hiftory now before us, faid to be written b 
a nobleman of moft refpetable character, who lately acted a 
diftinguifhed part on the political theatre, this celebrated con- 
federacy was not, indebted for its origin to either of the caufes 
‘abovementioned. An opinion, he fays, was almoft generally 
adopted, both by the public, and in the cabinets, that it owed 
its exiftence.to the great Frederic of Pruflia: "that he had 
firft of all concerted the plan, and afterwards communjcated 
his ideas to the Ruffian miniftry, in particular to count Panin, 
at that time believed, though perhaps not juftly, to be éntirely 
attached to the Prufhian intereft : and the chief reafon for that 
monareh’s taking fuch a ftep, was thought to be nothing elfe 
-but an old grudge, and a defire of revenging’ himfelf on the 
Britith miniftry, for abandoning him in'the year 1762, by 
ynaking a feparate peace with France. But the hiftorian juftly 
confiders fuch an idea as unworthy of that prince’s politica} 
principles, and his natyral magnanimity. 


- © The fa& is, fays the author of the Secret Hiftory, she this 
Armed Neutrality, which gave fo much umbrage to the court of 
London, and was the caufe of fo many conyentions, that wére 
figned for the fupport of free navigation, between the feveral 
courts of Denmark, Sweden, Holland, Proflia, Vienna, Lifbon, 
and Naples, on one fide ; and that power of Europe, Raffia, on 
“the other, which, of all the contraéting maritime powers, had 
by far the leaft number of merchant fhips :—this celebrated con- 
federacy, I fay, was devifed by no other perfon than count Panin, 
the Ruffian minifter, and that merely to ruin fir James Harris, at 
a crifis when the Britifh minifter had eyery reafon, and all poflible 
authority, (count Panin’s alone excepted, who was long an entire 
ftranger to all his tranfactions) to think Ruffia upon the point of 
joining Britain in its conteft with America, and with the houfes af 
Bourbon, and of entering into an alliance for their mutual de- 
fence.’ 


is court of St. James’s having, as we are told, immedi- 
after the treaty of Verfailles, in 1762, renounced all 

fe i gonnedtion with the continent, faw itfelf, upon the 
breaking oyt of the late war with the American colonies and 
the houfes af Bourbon, deprived of every friendly fupport ; 
and the dangerous fituation it was in, fhewed the abfolute ne- 
ceflity of procuring a powerful ally. For this purpofe the 
courts of Vienna and Peterfburg were fingled out : but as the 
former was connected with France, and the latter with Pia 
lay 
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fia, thefe alliances were firft to be broken, before there was 
any probability of fucceeding. 

This, it.is faid, was the great obje@ of fir James Harris’s 
embafly to the court of Peterfburg. Such, however, were 
the difficulties and obftacles that prefented themfelves on all 
fides, that the ambaffador found himfelf obliged to put every 
pofhble political fpring in motion, and to ftop at nothing that 
could any way contribute to his purpofe. From the abilities and 
fagacity of fir James Harris, the hiftorian is perfuaded that he 
muift have foon difcovered the true fituation of the Ruffian 
court ; and that count Panin, then at the head of the admi- 
niftration, would infallibly oppofe Ruflia’s abandoning the 
Pruffian alliance, becaufe he cherifhed it as a work of his own, 
and was likewife ftrongly inclined, both by long habit and poe 
litical principles to a pacific fyftem of government. By apply- 
ing, therefore, to this minifter, there were no hopes left of 
fucceeding ; and of this our ambaflador was foon convinced. 
- Sir James Harris, pereeiving that he could not obtain his 
end through the medium of the Rufhan miniftry, was under 
the neceflity, not only of breaking off all farther negociation 
with count Panin, but even of acting dire€tly againft him, and 
of attaching himfelf entirely to the emprefs’s perfon, and her 
favourite, prince Potemkin. At a fecret audience which the 
ambaffador had of her imperial majefty, we are informed fhe 
fo far difcovered an inclination of concluding an alliance with 
| ae as to defire him to inform his court, that if England 

ould be no longer againit extending the ca/us federis with Rui- 
fia, toits. concerns with the ‘TCurks, and the affairs of the eaft, 
as it had hitherto been ; and if it would authorife him to make 
her formal propofals for an alliance, and claim her armed me- 
diation, fhe would noi hefitate a moment to comply with the 
requett. 

Notwithftanding the perfonal difpofition both of the emprefg 
and her favourite, towards an alliance with Great Britain, 
fuch was the influence of count Panin in the Ruffian cabinet, 
that the flattering hopes entertained by the Britifh ambaflador 
were fuddenly difpelled, and he received from count Panin a 
note, to the following effe€&t, by way of anfwer to an official 
paper which had been prefented by the enyoy. 


«¢ The fincerity of the emprefs’s friendly fentiments towards 
the king and nation of Great Britain, induces her majefty always 
to receive, in a thankful manner, the confidential overtures his 
majefty was pleafed to make to her relative to the war; but, at 
the fame time, fhe fees, with regret, the impoffibility of recon~ 
ciling her fentiments, and her defire of accelerating the peace, 
~ ‘with the propofals made to her by the court of London. The 
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emprefs is a lover of peace ; and withes moft ardently that Great 
Britain may foon enjoy the bleflings of it again; but her majefty 
is perfvaded, that! the meafures which the court of London pro- 
pofes to herfor procuring a fpeedy ‘peace, cannot fail of producing 
a quite contrary effect ; as propofals of peace, or her mediation 
offered to the enemies of Great Britain, without any conciliatory 
terms, but even fupported by. remonftrances on the juftice of the 
Britith caufe, would certainly be the means of provoking them to 
an indefinite: protraétion of the war, and of involving the whole 
eit of Europe in the conteft; an effect entirely contrary to 
the views of the emprefs in favour of the king and nation. As to 
the propofed treaty of alliance, the emprefs is perfuaded, that the 
juftice andequity of the king muft acknowledge, that the time for 
concluding a defenfive alliance is no mere, when a war is already 
broken out, andvefpecially fuch a war as the prefent; the canfe of 
which has always been excluded from all the alliances that ever exe 
ifted between Roilia and Britain, as having no concern with their 
refpective dominions in Europe: in every other refpeét, her ma- 
jefty affures the king, in the ftrongeft terms, that fhe will ever per 
 fevere in the fame fentiments towards his raajefty and the Britith 
nation; and if the court of London can devife an expedient for 
laying the bafis of a reconciliation between it and the other belli- 
gerent powers, to prevent a further effufion of blood, and is of 
opinion that the emprefs may he any ways ferviceable to Great 
Britain, fhe promifes to embrace the opportunity with the utmok 
ardour, and to.employ all the zeal and integrity of a friend and 
natural ally of. the Britihh nation, for promoting their intereft.’? 


To {often the harfhnefs of this anfwer, the favourite, if not 

the emprefs herfelf, endeavoured to perfuade fir James Harris, 
that fome circumftances, which frequently occur in times of 
war, might prefent themfelves, and give another turn to thefe 
' unfavourable appearances, and therefore he would do well to 
watch fuch an occafion, and endeavour to profit by it. Such 
an opportunity foon happened, in the following manner. 
_ Two Ruffian merchant-fhips were ftopped in their voyage 
for the Mediterranean, and carried into Cadiz, where their 
cargoes were confifcated and publicly fold. ‘This ftep of the 
Spaniards, in ‘dire€t violation of the laws of free navigation 
and commerce, greatly irritated the emprefs; and fir James 
Harris endeavoured to improve the incident, as much as pof- 
fible, to hisown advantage. ‘The firft ftep of the emprefs was 
to fend to the Spanifh envoy at Peterfburg, by means of count 
Panin, two mimifterial notes, which may be confidered as the 
firft public papers relative to the Armed Neutrality. 

While the miniftry at Peteriburg were employed in reclaims 
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mg their property, and demanding fatisfaCtion for the-infult 
oftered to their flag, the Britifh-envoy, afhiited by prinee Pos 
temkin, perfuaded the emprefs, without the prime minifter’s 
knowledge, to fend pofitive orders to the admiralty for arming; 
with the greate{t expedition and fecrecy, a fleet of fixteen fait 
of the line, with fix frigates, to be ready for fea by the open- 
ing of the Baltic : and he had even the promife of the emprefs, 
that, in cafe the Spanifh anfwer was not fatisfaétory and ade- 
quate to the demands which fhe had canfed to be made officially 
at the court of Madrid, fhe would procure herfelf fatisfaGtion; 
and the {quadron, which fhe had ordered to be equipped, would 
fail from the Baltic for that purpofe, as foon as the feafon would 
ermit. 

fowever ftri& the orders had been for keeping this refolu- 
tion fecret, the meafures required for equipping a fleet could 
not long be concealed from count Panin, who foon gueffed 
the tendency of this armament, as well as the perfon who had 
originally fuggefted the defign. 


‘ The minifter, proceeds the hiftorian, had too much experi- 


ence not to forefee how dangerous it would be for him to incenfe 
the emprefs by a direct oppolition to her will; and that the only 
means left of fucceeding, was to enter, at leaft in appearance, 


into her refentment again Spain, and then to lay a plan before’ 
her of a much greater extent, capable of flattering her felf-love, 


which would infallibly induce her to think herfelf acting the prin- 
cipal part on the theatre of Europe; and this was the moment, 
the caufe, and the aim, that gave birth to the idea and plan of 
the Armed: Neutrality. - Accordingly, he prefented it to her as 2 
fyftem which owed its exiftence entirely to her own perfon ; infi- 
nuating, at the fame time, that, being founded on the law of na- 
tions, it would be productive of the happieft effects to ail the neu- 
tral powers, whom it could not fail of drawing and uniting, in 
a manner, under her proteétion; and while it proved of the 
greateft’ advantage to her commerce, it would, by revenging her 
on the infult offered to her majefly’s flag, be the means of feo 
curing her againft all future attacks of any nation whatever, 
Placed in fuch an agreeable point of view, it is eafily to be ima- 
gined that it met with the emprefs’s full approbation ; and, this 
once gained, nothing remained but to infure its fuccefs ; for this 
reafon, he defired it to be kept a profound ‘ecret, efpecially from 
the Britith minifter ; giving the emprefs farther to underftand, 
that, by humbling one of the branches of the Bourbon family, 
Britain would be led to confider it as.a friendly meafure, and fa- 
yourable to.its oavn iatereft, to which both it, and the ret of the 
belligerent powers, would find themfelves under the. neceffity of 
fabmitting ; and, atthe fame ume, while the plan was marked’ 
with 
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with the greateft impartiality, and moft ftri& neutrality, fhe would 
referve for herfelf the honour of mediating in a future pacification 5 
an honour which this princefs enjoyed at the treaty of Tefehen, 
and was equally the object of her wifhes at the termination of the 
Britith war.’ 

* Such is the account of the fteps which led to the eftablifh- 
ment of the Armed Neutrality, as delivered by the author of 
the Secret Hiftory before us. It appears from the whole, that 
the fcheme was entirely the work of count Panin 3; and that it 
was originally repugnant to the inclinations of his royal mif- 
trefs, who wifhed to favour the interefts of Great Britain. 
That her imperial majefty concealed from fir James Harris the 
change which had taken place in her councils, and even amu- 
fed him with flattering hopes ot the Ruffian alliance, ought 
geceps to be afcribed, not to any real difaffeCtion towards the 
Britifh nation, but to the fhame of avowing a refolution fo in- 
confiftent with her former declarations. 

The ftate-papers, annexed to the narrative, elucidate the 
progrefs of the Armed Neutrality among the confederating 
powers, and afford a fatisfactory account of the policy which 
actuated the feveral courts. The hiftory of this memorable 
enterprife prefents the world with an additional inftance of 
the fudden revolutions in politics, which are often produced 
in the cabinets of princes by intrigue or perfonal influence. 





Jura Anglorum. The Rights of Englifhmen. By F. Plowden, 
Efq. Conveyancer, of the Middle Lemple. 8vo. 7s. Boards. 
Brooke. 1792. ' 


ME: Plowden appears to be fufficiently fenfible of the ar- 

duous nature of the fubjeét which he attempts to eluci- 
date in the inveftigation now before us. That he has been at 
no {mall pains in conducting the enquiry, is evident from the 
number of writers whofe fentiments he adduces, and the va- 
rious hiftorical occurrences whence he derives the gra- 
dual progrefs of the Englifh conftitution. His profefled de- 
fign, in the ptefent work, is to give a faithful account of that 
political fabric, and to imprefs the minds of his countrymen 
with the genuine principles of the Rights of Man, at a time 
when mifguided politicians have endeavoured to propagate the 
moft erroneous notions on the fubject. 

Our author fets out with taking a general view of the ftate 
of nature. This he confiders as a mere theoretical and metaphy- 
fical ftate, which had never any real exiftence. In regard to 
this opinion, we have no hefitation to join with him; but we 


think he mifconceives, in the following fentence, the — 
whic 
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which he fuppofes to be entertained “ the modern advocates 
for the Rightsof Man. ‘To ftate, fays he, the opinions of 
thefe philofophers upon the Rights of Man, in this ftate of 
nature, is to demonftrate, that they confidered it as pre-exift- 
ing and antecedent to the phyfical {tate of man’s real exifts 
ence.” That the opinions of thofe men, refpeéting the ftare 
of nature, are deftitute of foundation, it would indeed not be 
diffcult to demonftrate, and the fubject has been repeatedly 
difcuffed; but that the moft extravagant among fuch writers, 
could ever entertain the idea imputed to them by Mr. Plow- 
den, is too abfurd to be credited. Our author feems to have 
been drawn into this miftake, by a mifinterpretation of the 
fubfequent paragraph in Montefquiew’s Spirit of Laws: 


* Prior to all thofe laws are thofe of nature, fo called, becaufe 
they derive their force entirely from our frame and being. In 
order to have a perfe&t knowledge of thefe laws, we muft confider 
man before the eftablifhment ef fociety: the laws received in fuck 
a fate would be thofe cf nature.’ 


By the word, prior, in the above quotation, is not meant a 
period antecedent to man’s real exiftence, but antecedent toe 
the ftate of fociety. This appears clearly from the reafon af- 
figned by Montefquieu for the appellation of the laws of na- 
ture; viz. ‘ becaufe they derive their force entirely from our 
frame and being.” We are, however, inclined to think, that 
Mr. Plowden’s true meaning is not that which the words he 
has made ufe of actually bear, but that he has employed the 
word phy/ical ina vague and uncommon fenfe; which is more 
furprifing, as, in other parts of the work, he is particularly 
careful to define the precife meaning of fuch terms as are of 
effential importance in the argument. 

Whether we fuppofe the ftate of nature to be real or ima- 
ginary, its characteriftic quality is independence, on which is 
founded the original right of voluntary fubmifhon to govern- 
ment. Our author obferves, that, ‘in this theoretical, or 
f{uppofed tranfition of man from the ftate of nature to the ftate 
of fociety, fuch natural rights, as the individual aCtually re- 
tains independently of the fociety, of which he is a member, 
are faid to be retained by him, as a part of thofe rights, which 
he is fuppofed to have poffeffed in the ftate of nature.’ Thefe 
tights are f{pecified to be the free and uncontrouled power of 
dire€ting his animal motions; the intercourfe of the foul with 
its Creator ; and the unreftrained f:eedom of thought: for fo 
long as an individual occafions no harm, and offers no offence 
to his neighbour, by the exercife of any of thefe rights, the 
fociety cannot controu! nor check him in the free exercife ‘of 
them. 

* But 
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¢ Bat; fays our author, itis as fingular, as it is unaccountable, that 
fome of the illuminating philofophers of the prefent day fhould; 
even under the prefent conftiution, claim and infift upon the 
aétual exercife of thefe natural Rights of Man, when it is notori- 
Ous, even to demonftration, that the exercife of them would be 
effential ly deftruéctive of all political, and civil liberty, could they 
be really brought into action. For it is felf evident, that the per- 
fect equalization of mankind, fuch as is attributable to this ima- 
ginary and merely f{peculative ftate of natural freedom, would 
prevent every individual from acquiring an exclufive right or pro- 
perty in any portion of this terraqueous globey or in any other 
particle of matter, beyond that of his own corporeal frame. Li- 
berty prefuppofes the poflibility of acquiring and reaping the ad- 
vantages of property , a right of receiving and giving aid and 
protection; and a power of bettering one’s own condition, and 
providing for one’s family: it prefappofes virtue, in holding 
out its rewards; and the rewards of virtue neceflarily indice dif¥ 
tinction and preference of the virtuous over others; which are efi 
fentially contradictory to perfeét equalization. The extent of this 
propofition, mez are all born equally free, muft include each indi- 
vidual human being, or it fays nothing ; but it admits of no other, 
than that original fenfe of equality inherent in the meaphyfical 
effence of man, which is not applicable to the phyfical exiitence 
of focial man, fince it is effentially incompatible with the exiitence 
of fociety, which denominates man focial.’ 


| 





« The admiffion of thefe principles into the ftate of civil fociety 
would prevent the very poflibility of thofe focial virtues, out of 
which arifes the moral and political harmony of the univerfe. To 
view this with an impartial eye, we muft make ample allowances, 
for the exigencies, and even the foibles of human nature. We 
are fo conftituted by an all-wife Crestor, that, although we act 
generally upon certain fundamental principies, that are effentially 
invariable, yet the prevalence of early prejudices, the force of 
example and habit, the impulfe of paffion, and the allurement 
of pleafure, create a great diverfity in the cuftoms, manners, and 
actions of men. In fome focieties, the philanthropy of peace is never 
broken into; others are in an uninterrupted ftate of warfare ; 
fome focieties float in a fea of pleafurable delights, whilft others 
glory in the rudeft prattices, of which their nature is capable ; 
one fociety countenances only the embellifhment of thé mind, 

whilf another encourages only the improvement of the body ; 
fome focieties form themfelves principally upon religious inftitu-. 
tions, whilft others fhew not even the moft remote knowledge of 
a deity. , It is then to be expeéted that our practical ideas of the 
civilized ftate of faciet ty will be generally drawn from the pratticat 
| | ee knowledge 
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knowledge, we have of different focieties. Under this influence, 
an Enghfhman will conceive no libefty, where there is no law, no 
property, no religion. The prefervation of thele ¢onftitutes the 
fum total of thofe rights and liberties, for which he will even fa- 
crifice his life. Upon what ground then, fhall an Englifhman; 
even in theory, admit principles into civil government; which 
would juftify the peafant in feizing the lands of his lord, the fer- 
vant in demanding the property of his mafter,; the labourer that of 
his employer, the robber in putloining his neighbour’s purfe, the 
adulterer in defiling the wife of another; the dutlawed in reviling, 
contemning, and violating the laws of the commiunity.’ 


Mr. Plowden endeavours to fhew, that the altercatiohs ref= 
pecting government have arifen from the words natural and 
nature being mifunderftood or mifapplied; and he obferves, 
that if any other terms had been ufed to exprefs the natural 
rights of man, or the flate of nature, the whole animofity of the 
difpufants would have fubfided, under the conviction that nei+ 
ther diifered in opinion fubftantially from the other. ‘I have 
read over, fays he, moft of the late publications upon the fub- 
jet ; and I do not find one of any note or confequence, that 
does not in fact and fubftance admit this ftate of nature, to 
which they annex or attribute thefe indefeafible rights of mang 
to be a‘mere imaginary ftate of fpeculation.? ‘he fame, it 
muft be acknowledged, to the difgrace of human reafon, has 
been the fate of the greateft number of fpeculative controver+ 
fies which have employed the attention of mankind. — 

Our author next proceeds to confider the ftate of fociety, 
after the inftitution of which the rights of individuals in the 
itate of nature were transferred to the conimunity. He re- 
cites the opinions of different writers refpecting the origin of 
government; and infers from the whole, that the réal bafis of 
political power, which exifts in each ftate, is the original com- 
pact, to delegate the rights, which were individually in the 
different members, in the ftate of nature, to thofe, whofe du- 
ty it fhould become, to rule, protect, and preferve the coth- 
munity. It would, he obferves, be nugatory to queftion the 
reality of this original compact, becaufe the particular time 
and place, when and where it was executed, carinot be named, 
nor the written document in which it is exprefled, be pro- 
duced for the fatisfaction and benefit of all future generations. 
But without proving the actual ratification of fuch a contract, 
it is futficient for all the purpoies of political reafoning, to ad- 
mit, in the room of it, a tacit confent of the members of a 
community, to eftablifh amongft them any particular form of 
government. In treating of this fubje@t, our author makes 
the following juft remark on the abfurd doctrine, that no par- 

C. R.N. Ar. (V.) dugu/ff, 1792. Iih liament, 
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liament,. or any other body of men, have a right to enact laws 
that fhall be binding upon pofterity; 4 doétrine equally falfe 
and deftructive of all political government. 


‘ Who does not fee, at the very firft view of fuch doétrines, 
that, in order to give them effect, a new legiflation muft be pro- 
vided for the birth of each individual, if the former legiflation 
ceafes by the deaths of the legiflating individuals, who framed it? 
For if we confider the real phyfical ftate of mankind, we fhall 
find that the fame hour, which terminates the exiftence of one, 
gives birth to ancther individual; there confequently cannot be 
one given infant of time, in which government can be faid to 
ceafe by the demife’of one, and revive by the birth of another.’ 


From the principles which Mr. Plowden endeavours to efta~ 
blifh, he maintains that the Britifh conftitution is founded up- 
on the Rights of an; and, in fupport of this affertion, he 
takes an extenfive view of the conftitution and government of 
Great Britain; beginning the hiftorical detail with th® civil 
eftablifhment of religion, concerning which he examines the 
opinions of different modern fectaries. “The fubject which 
next engages his attention, is the legiflative power; treating 
afterwards of the Revolution, with regard both to its prin- 
ciples and effects. In this part of the work we meet with fe- 
veral obfervations on Dr. Price’s fermons at the Old Jewry ; 
amongft which we fhall prefent our readers with the follow- 
ing, as relating to an object of controverfy : 


«There is one more paflage in this much canvaffed fermon, 
which has given the higheft offence to Mr. Burke. *< All things 


“gn this fulminating bull are not of fo innoxious a tendency. His 


doétrines affect our conftitution in the moft vital parts. He tells 
the revolution fociety in this political fermon, that his majefty is 
almoft the only lawful king in the world, becaufe the only one, 


“who owes his crown to the choice of his people. This dodtrine, 


(he fays), affirms a moft unfounded, dangerous, illegal, and un- 
conftitutional pofition.” I think it clear, that Dr. Price, by the 
words, owes bis crown to the choice of his people, did not mean, 
that he owed his high office to any form of popular eleétion, as 
Mr. Burke infinuates, which would have been notorioufly falfe ; 
but that our fovereign owes his crown and ftation to the free af- 
fent of the people, which is the efficient caufe of every free con- 
ftitution; and this I take to be true, found, and genuine revolu- 
tion doctrine; and as fuch was it exprefsly delivered by Mr. 
Locke, immediately after the revolution had taken effect.’ 


In the fucceeding chapters, our author treats of the fu- 
preme executive power; the fupreme head of the church of 
I Englands 
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England ; the prerogatives of the crown; the difpenfing power 
in the crown; the houfe of peers; the ‘houfe of commons ; 
and the collective legiflative body. 

Every man of any reflection will admit as a fa&t, that all 
human inftitutions muft, in practice, be effentially lefs per 
fe& than in theory. Many abufes in government will thence 
arife, which it is more eafy to difcover than remove, with 
fafety to the ftate. Our author obferves, there can be but two 
general grounds, upon which difcontented politicians declaim 
on the inadequate, partial, and corrupt reprefentation of this 
nation in.parliament ; ‘ either that we have {werved from the 
original ufages and inftitutions of our anceftors, or that the 
fyftem of reprefentation has never as yet been brought to that 
degree of perfection, to which their fpeculative ideas have 
carried it.” ‘This latter ground of complaint, he afterwards 
remarks, will be foftened in proportion as the progreflive im- 
provements of our conftitution fhall be traced from the times 
and circumftances, which created the expediency, or called 
forth the neceflity of making them. In his opinion, if the pre- 
fent fy{tem of reprefentation be compared with the practices 
and ufages in choofing and returning members of parliament, 
from the fir{t traces of a national convention, even down. to 
the laft century, it will appear to be a fyftem of the moft com- 
plete liberty and freedom. The obfervations afterwards made, 
and the initances collected by our author, it muft be owned, 
are fufficient to juftify fuch a remark: but they cannot like- 
wife juftify the continuation of practices unfavourable to free 
reprefentation; and we think that the learned gentleman dif- 
covers, in the following extract, too great a partiality for the 
prefent mode of reprefentation. 


¢ The influence and power of the opulent over their tenants and 
dependents, or, as they formerly often were their vaflals, feudatories, 
or bondfmen, were in ancient times very different from what they 
now are. At prefent I do not conceive a poffible cafe, in which 
if the right of voting for a borough were vefted but in one fingle 
individual, how that individual fkhould be conftrained or obliged 
to give his vote for one perfon in preference to another. In pro- 
portion to the certainty, with which a {mall number of electors 
could return the members they chofe, was this ideal Rotgage- 
right fuppofed to be vefted either in the eleéting individuals of the 
borough, or in thofe, who had an intereft in or influence over t! ie 
eleétors. 

‘In procefs of time, this certainty of réturning their own man 
came to be looked upon as a fpecies of property, and as that idea 
gained ground, fo did the legiflature become tender of invading 
it, upon the true conftitutional principle of holding and preferv- 
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ing all private property facred and inviolable. There could nof 
in reality be a groffer violation of the freedom of election, than to 
prevent the electors from chufing thofe, whom benevolence, af- 
fection, and gratitude fhould fuggeft or point out as the moft agree~ 
able perfons to reprefent, them in parliament. Upon the pre- 
fumptive force of fuch motives are individuals very frequently, 
though very improperly, faid to command the votes of a borough; 
for no phyfieai nor moral, much lefs any Jegal or confiitutional 
reftraint or obligation of voting for a particular perfon, can by 
poffibility exift; and our a&ts of parliament have gone almoft to 
the utmoft extent of human jurifdi€tion, in: order to obviate and 
prevent the effects of any undue influences bribery, and corrup- 
tion upon the electors.’ 


The opinion that parliament enjoys indefinite privileges has 

been treated by fome political writers with a degree of con- 

tempt; but this author afligns fome prudential and fatistactory 
teafons in fupport of tliat pririciple. : 


‘ The privileges of parliament, fays he, are likewife very large 
and indefinite. And therefore when in 31 Henry VI. the houfe 
of lords propounded a quettion to the jodges concerning them, the 
chief juftice, fir John Fortefcue, in the name of his brethren de 
clared, ‘* that they ought not to make anfwer to that queftion ; 
for it hath not been ufed aforetime, that the juftices fhould in any- 
wife determine the privileges of the high court of parliament. For 
at is fo high and mighty in its natare, that it may make law; 
and that, which is law, it may make no law; and the determi< 
nation and knowledge of that privilege belongs to the lords of 
parliament, and not to the juftices.” Privilege of parliament «vas 
principally eftablifhed, in order to proteét its members, not only 
from being molefted by their fellow-fubjeéts, but alfo more efpe- 
cially from being opprefied by the power of the crown. If, theres 
fore, all the privileges of parliament were once to be fet down 
and afcertained; and no privilege to be allowed, but what was fo 
defined and determined, it were eafy for the executive power to 
devife fome new cafe, not within the line of privilege, and under 
pretence thereof to harafs any refractory member, and violate the 
freedom of parliament. The dignity and independence of the two 
houfes are therefore in great meafure preferved by keeping their 
privileges indefinite.’ 


Two fubfequent.chapters treat of offences againft the ftate ; 
and the other attempts and effects of Levellers in thefe king 
doms. In.the former of thefe. divilions; the authot, exem- 
plifying the audacity of a late publication, has extracted no 
iefs than twenty pages from the Rights of Man, without any 
comment; from an opinion, probably, that, after a develope+ 
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ment of the excellence of the Britith conftitution, the fediti- 
cus invectives in that political rhapfody, muft be regarded by 
the generality of readers as utterly deftitute of foundation. 
The other chapter above mentioned confifts entirely of hifto- 
rical detail. : 

On.the whole, Mr. Plowden has fo clearly-delineated the 
unrivalled fuperiority of the Britifh conftitution, that every 
effort which has been made to depreciate its ineftimable ad-' 
vantages, can only be afcribed to ignorance, difcontent, or a 
yet more criminal motive. The account which he gives of 
the fubject is, in many places, a tranfcript from the works of 
former writers. But though, in conformity tothe practice of 
his profeflion, he feems to have unneceflarily introduced a> 
number of precedents and authorities, in fupport of his argu- 
ment, we are rather inclined to approve his well-intended in- 
duftry, than to detract, in any degree, from the merit of a 
work, fo happily calculated, if not. profeffedly to refute, at 
leaft to render abortive thofe feditious writings which reflect’ 
difgrace both on the underftanding and patriotifm of the na- 
tion. 





_-_—_— ————— ee —e 


The Hiftory of the principal Tranfactions of the Irifh Parliament, 
from the Year 1634 to 1666. Yo which is prefixed, a Preli- 
minary Difcour/e on the ancient Parliaments of that Kingdom. 
By the Right Hon. Lord Mountmorres.e 8v0. 73. Boards. 
Cadell. 1792. 


MHE hiftory of the principal tranfactions of parliaments, if 
the narrative be complete, may be faid to contain the hif-, 
tory of the conftitution of a country, and muft therefore be a 
work highly valuable, confidered ina political view. The firft . 
defign of lord Mountmorres was to write a fhort account of 
every feffion in both houfes, from the commencement of the 
Journals; but it was afterwards confined to the period men- 
tioned in the title-page, upon a conviction, that the induftry 
of. an individual was not equal to fo laborious a compilation. 
Having, however, collected materials according to the original 
icheme, his lordfhip was thereby enabled to extend the prece- 
dents and examples in early times, to modern periods ; to 
compate ancient with recent cafes; to link the pait with the 
prefent, to trace the cuftoms and ufages which now prevail, 
to their origin, and to ground them upon pinciples; fince, as 
he obferves, the origin of cuftoms ufually affigns the true and 
genuine reafon of their adoption. 
Lord Mountmorres, aware that thefe parliamentary proceed- 
ings muft proye dry and uninterefting, if not accompanied 
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with fomé production that might relieve the reader from a 
continual attention to matters of fact, has introduced amongft 
them a hiftory of the firft duke of Ormond. This biographi- 
cal memoir was written by his grace’s fecretary, fir Robert 
Southwell, in the year of the Revolution, and was intended 
merely for the late duke of Ormond’s private infpeétion. 
Partly, it is probable, with the fame view, his lordfhip has 
‘prefixed to the work, an account of the expeditions of earl 
Strongbow, and of Henry the Second, into Ireland, from 


-Giraldus Cambrenfis. ‘This extract, as affording the nai aus 


thentic narrative of that expedition, and being in itfelf a re- 
futation of the opinion which has been occafionally maintained, 
of the conqueft of Ireland, lord Mountmorres thinks it cannot 
' appear altogether irrelative to the de fign of the prefent com- 
pilation: befides that the narrative mutt be peculiarly intereft- 
ing to the defcendants of many refpectable and ancient fami- 
jies, whofe eftablifhments in Ireland are recorded at that dif. 
tant period. 

‘The following account of Henry the Second, extracted 
from Giraldus Cambrenfis, is written with fimplicity, and has 
every appearance of being faithful. 


‘ Henry the Second, king of England, was of a very good co- 
Jour, but fomewhat red ; his head great and round, his eyes were 
fiery, red, and grim, and his face very high-coloured ; his voice 
or fpeech was fhaking, quivering, or trembling ; his neck fhort, 
his breait broad and big, ftrong-armed, his body was grofs, and 
his belly fomewhat big, es came to him rather by nature than 
by any grofs feeding or furfeiting : for his diet was very temper 
ate, and to fay.the truth, thought to be more fpare than comely, 
or for the ftate of a prince; and yet to abate his groffnefs, and 
to remedy this fault of nature, he did, as it were, punifh his body 
with continual exercife, and did, as it were, keep a continual war 
with himfelf. For in the times of his wars, which were for the 
moft part continual to him, he had litde or no reft at all; and in 
times of peace, he would not grant unto himfelf any peace at all, 
nor take any refi: for then did he give himfelf wholly unto Went 
ing, and to fdllow the fame he would very early every morning 
be on horfeback, and then go into the the woods, fometimes into 
the forefts, and fometimes into the hills and fields, and fo would 
he fpend the whole day until night. In the evening when he came 
home, he would never, or very feldom, fit either before or after 
fupper ; for though he were never fo weary, yet ftill would he be 
walking and going. And for as much as it is very profitable for 
every man in his lifetime, that he do not'take too much of any 
one thing, for the medicine itfelf which is appointed for a man’s 


help and remedy is not Tt perfec and good te be always 
ufed, 
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ufed, even fo it befel and happened to this prince sqipr> partly 
by his exceflive travels, and partly by divers bruifes in his body, 
his legs and feet were fwollen and fore, And though he had no 
difeafe at all, yet age itfelf was a breaking fufficient unto him. 
He was of a reafonable ftature; which happened to none of his 
fons: for his two eldeft fons were fomewhat higher, and his two 
younger were fomewhat lower and lefs than he was. If he were 
in a good mood, and not angry, then would he be very pleafant 
and eloquent: he was alfo (which was a thing very rare in thofe 
days) very well learned; he was alfo very affable, gentle, and 
courteous ; and befides-fo pitiful, that when he had overcome his 
enemy, yet would he be overcome with pity towards him. 

‘ In wars he was moft valiant, and in peace he was as provident 
and circum{fpe&t. And in the wars, miftrufting and doubting of 
the end and event thereof, he would (as ‘Terence writeth) try all 
the ways and means he could devife, rather than wage the battle. 
If he loft any of his menin the fight, he would marveloufly las 
ment his death, and feem to pity him more being dead, than 
he did regard or account of him being alive; more bewail- 
ing the dead, than favouring the living. In times of diftrefs no 
man was more courtecus, and when all things were fafe no man — 
more cruel. Againft the ftubborn and unruly no man more fharp, 
nor yet to the humble no man more gentle ; hard towards his own 
men and houfehold, but liberal to flrangers; bountiful abroad, 
but fparing at home: whom he once hated, he-would never or very 
hardly love ; and whom he once loved, he would not lightly be 
out with him, or forfake him: he had great pleafure and delight 
in hawking and hunting. Would to God he had been as well 
bent and difpofed unto good devotion.’ 


From the reign of Edward the Second to Henry the Sixth, 
there are no acts of the Inifh parliament recorded in the ftatute 
books ; but it appears from thefe books, that parliaments were 
held in the feventh, eighth, tenth, and twenty-fith years of 
his reign, under three different chief governors; and, from 
the twenty-eighth year, they were fummoned almoft annually 
by the duke of York, who was lord-licutenant for upwards of 
ten years. | 

It appears that eight parliaments were fummoned during the 
fhort reign of Edward the Fourth. Of the acts which paffed 
during this period, the moft remarkable are, that which enjoins 
the refidence of the clergy, under the penalty of forfeiture of 
their benefices for a year’s abfence, taking away likewife the 
benefit of the king’s licence; and the a&t which prohibits ap- 
peals to England, | 4s 
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« It is generally fuppofed, fays lord Mountmorres, that fome 
aéts were Biiea in the lieutenancy of the duke cf York, to the 
prejudice of the rights of the crown in England ; probably this 
Jaw about appeals to England, which was cited and much relied 
ppon in the reprefentation of the houfe of lords to king George 
the Firft, and upon the proceedings in the great caufe of Sherlock 
and Annefly, in one thouland feven hundred and feventeen, and 
one thoufand feven hundred and nineteen, was one of them ; and 
this perhaps gaye rife to that famous law of fir Edward Poynings, 
in the tenth year of king Henry the Seventh. 

* Inthe eighth year of this laft king, a parliament was held, 
when only one law paffed: and in the tenth year of bis reign, 
another parliament, which was remarkable not only for the num- 
ber of twenty-two aéts which were pafied, but for their great 
weight and influence in fucceeding ages; of which, that which 
authorifes the treafurer to create delegates, and gives to the offi- 
cers of the treafury the fame powers as in England ; and that ita- 
tute which adopts all the laws of England antecedent to that pe- 
riod; and laftly, the famous act emphatically called Poynings’ 
Jaw, which regulated the mode of fummoning parliaments, and 
of paffing laws, appear to be the molt remarkable, 

« Til! this period, laws were paffed, and the lord lieutenants 
gave the royal affent from their own power and authority, as the 
king did in England : but a bad ufe having been made of this 
power in the difputes between York and Lancaiter, particularly 
by Richard duke of York, it was enagted by this law, that no 
parliament fhould be held in Ireland, till the chief governor and 
council fhould certify to the king, the caues and confiderations 
for holding the fame ; or in other words, all the aéts which were 
intended to be paffed in the enfuing parliament. 

‘ This law appears to have been rigidly enforced in the fubfe- 
quent parliaments, of the fourteenth and fifteenth of Henry the 
Seventh ; and of the feventh, the thirteenth, and the twenty-fifth 
. of Henry the Eighth: but in the twenty-eighth and thirty-thiid 
years of that monarch’s reign, two parliaments were held, which 
were confirmed, notwitbftanding the prefcriptions of. Poynings’ 
Jaw had not been obferved, by twolaws which repealed Poynings’ 
act ; and the laft of them declares any perion guilty of felony, 
who fhould difpute the validity of that parliament, notwithfiand- 
ing it had been held contrary to the tenor of that law. Probably, 
the impoffibility of forefecing all the provifions which the exigen- 
cies of the ftate might render neceflary to be paffed into laws, ren- 
dered thele temporary repeals unavoidable.” 





* This law was regarded by fome as a facred palladium of the: 
Englifh government, which it was almoft facrilegious to touch ; 
and 
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and to propofe its repeal, was confidered -as a. political profana- 
tion. Even doubts feem to have been entertained of the propriety 
of fuch a propofition, by the following entry on the fecond of 
December one thoufand feven hundred and fifty-feven: ‘* Refolv- 
ed, That it is the undoubted right of every member to declare 
his opinion touching the conftruction of Poynings’ law, and to 
move for its repeal, without incurring any pains or penalties for 
the fame ; and any threat to deter a member from fo doing, is a 
breach of the privilege of this houfe.” 

‘ This truifm, for fuch it.certainly was, has a very extraordi- 
nary afpeé& upon the journals. But the following account of it, 
which I had from lord Pery, the late fpeaker of the houfe of com- 
mons, who was the member alluded to in this refolution, contains 
not only a curious parliamentary anecdote, but alfo throws a juft 
light upon this refolution : 

« Mr. Pery had made a propofition relative to the conftruction 
of Poynings’-law, which had produced a debate, in the courfe of 
which, the late Mr. Malone happened unguardedly to fay, ** That 
the genticman would do well to take care of what he faid, or what 
he propofed, becaufe, perhaps, he might be involved in the pe- 
nalties of felony.”* This odd affertion from a man of the great- 
eft weight, knowledge, and charaéter, and who was then confef- 
fedly the leading member of that afiembly, had a moft extraordi- 
nary effect ; and, after fome warm altercation, Mr. French, the 
worthy reprefentative of Galway, moved the foregoing refolution; 
upon which the houfe divided, and, as the current flowed ftronz- 
ly in its favour, and a large body paffed through the bar, the go 
vernment did not choofe to be left in a {mall minority, and Mr. 
Rigby, the fecretary, followed the aflirmatives, and, lait of all, 
Mr. Malone himfelf ; upon which it was declared, that the mo- 
tion was carried unanimouily,’ 


The hiftorian, having traced the principal tranfactions of 
the Irifh parliament, from the ninth year of Edward the Se- 
cond to the year 1615, proceeds to give a narrative of the 
life of the firft duke of Ormond, who came into parliament 
in 1634, when the next feflion commenced; as isthe duke, ei- 
ther as a principal member, or viceroy, was particularly 
connected with the fubiequent arliamentary tranfactions, be- 
fore and after the reftoration. 

In the year 1658, while the duke of Ormond was yet a 
marquis, he came in difguife to London, on his route to the 
continent, where he afterwards joined Charles the Second. 
Of fome of his adventures on this journey the biographer gives 
the following account. 


* My lord had with him to Weft Marhh only his fervant Maus 
rice, 
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rice, who had like to have fpoiled all, by his expofing, in the 
room there allotted them, the conveniences for night, which were 
in the port-manteau ; but there being no bed fit to go into, and 
the weather being extremely cold, my lord fat up all night at 
fhuffe-board with four maltfmen of Suffolk. He had a good 
hand at that fport, and drank warm ale with them until morning. 
He then went to Colchefter, but left Maurice to return back with 
letters ; and he and Daniel O’Neile kept together to Chelmsford, 
as was faid, and then they parted. My lord wore a green hat-cafe 
on his hat, and a night-cap on his head ; he had his port-manteau 
behind him, -and al] other things were made fuitable thereto. His 
firft lodging in London was at a furgeon’s in Drury Lane ; who, 
though a papift, ‘yet, having good {kill in his trade, his neigh- 
bours were kind to him. After a while he began to fufpeé the 
inconvenience of the place, and afked his hoft, over a pint of 
fack, if he had no hiding-place in his houfe for a prieft. ‘ No,” 
faid the man, ‘* for my houfe is very often fearched, and fo are 
all the houfes in two or three ftreets about us,’? Hereupon my lord 
prefently paid his landlord, and went to a French taylor’s in the 
Black Friars ; and that very night was the furgeon’s houfe fearch- 
ed, and all the houfes of the neighbourhood, 

* His lordfhip had alfo a ftrong alarm once given him at mid- 
night in this new lodging. But it only proved to be the workmen 
that ran haftily up ftairs to carry away their work before Sunday 
morning ; for Sunday was then kept extremely ftri&. However, 
he was juft efcaping out of the garret window that led over the 
houfes of another ftreet ; for the firft care he ever had about his 
Jodging, was to fee what back ways there were for a retreat. 

* In the next place he never went into a bed while he was in 
Englanc, but lay in his clothes that he might ftill be in readinefs 
to efcape. 

After this, he took another lodging in Old Fifh Street, where 
he -was moft fecure. His landlady had been, in her younger days, 
a. fervant at court, and fhe could drink fack as well as her huf- 
band. 

« He went by the name of Pickering, and in the charaéter of 
fome difcarded officer: and, upon his complaining to colonel Legg 
that a. peruke was troublefome to him, and but an ill difguife, the 
colonel gave him a mixture to make his own hair black ; but the 
aquafortis was fo powerful init, that it not only put his hair into 
a variety of colours, but it fcalded his head, and gave him much 
trouble. It is affirmed, that fir Richard Willis had difcovered his 
arrival to Cromwell, but on condition not to feize him ; left he 
himfelf fhould be difcovered by it, and fo for ever be made ufelefs 
ina future fervice.’ 


The 
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The manner in which the duke of Ormond was affaulted 
by Blood, and five of his accomplices, is generally known; 
but on what account this meritorious nobleman was, for many 
years, treated with great coldnefs by Charles the Second, has 
not been rendered fo evident. Sir Robert Southwell, who 
feems to have been no lefs keen-fighted than well informed, 
afigns what, we doubt not, were the true reafons of this dif 
after. 


‘ The truth is, fays he, befides the main defeé& in his grace in 

that fundamental of his religion, he was almoft as faulty in two 
other things, which the humour of the court could very ill brook 
at his hands. 
«© The firft was, his want of complacency in all times to thofe 
ladies whofe influence had ftill been very great. The next was, 
a very cold deportment towards the French intereft ; and any of 
thefe three were misfortunes enough to a courtier.’ 


In a fucceeding chapter, the author continues the proceed- 
ings of the houfe of lords, from the feflion of 1634 to 1666. 
It is obferved by the hiftorian, that 


‘ Till the period of one thoufand fix hundred and thirty-five, 
the Journals were more regularly kept than even in the prefent 
times. The names of the lords who were prefent are regularly 
noted ; the proceedings of all the great committees are entered in 
the Journals: and why that practice has not been continued it is 
dificult to conjefture. ‘The houfe generally met at eight or nine 
o’clock in the morning ; and it is very perceivable, that they fat 
at different periods of the fame day before and after dinner; 
though the adjournment during pleafure is not entered, nor does 
the preface of poff meridiem occur, which fo often appears in the 
early Journals in England, The common hours of dinner, in 
thofe early days, were eleven or twelve o’clock; and they gene~ 
rally adjourned during that time for a fhort fpace, and refumed 
bufiuefs in the houfe, or more frequently in a committee afters 
wards. ‘The debates, if we may guefs from brief notes in the 
Journals, were very fhort, and generally turned upon precedents 
and matters of fact. The verbiage and amplification of our days 
feem to have been then unknown, or confined to the tedious, un- 
merciful pleadings of lawyers; which appear from Rufhworth and 
the State Trials to have been prolix, though not fo very long 
winded as in our days. During this period no mention is made 
of an appeal or a writ of error, though there are traces of the de- 
cifion of caufes, where probably the houfe aflumed an original 
jurifdiction. Moft caufes were decided upon paper petitions be- 
fore the caftle chamber in lord Strafford’s days; from whence, 
probably, no appeal was allowed. The caitle chamber was com~' 
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pofed of fome leading members of the privy council, and fome of 
the principal lawyers, like the ftar chamber in England. . The late 
ter was abrogated by act of parliament; the former fell into dif. 
ufe. An act to annulit in form pafled in one thoufand fix hun- 
dred and ninety-eight, but it was not returned to Ireland. The 
books of the privy council, which were burned at the great fire in 
Dublin Caftle in one thoufand feven hundred and twelve-thirteen, 
probably contained the proceedings of this court, and are a.molt 
irreparable lofs to Irifh hiftorians.’ 





As the fubjeét of the prefent compilation cannot afford the. I 
profpect of much fame or emolument to any. writer, lord t 
Mountmorres has, on that account, a greater claim to the t 
thanks of the public, for the information fo induftrioufly col- ; 
lected ; and this confideration, we hope, will animate him to 
perfevere in accomplifhing his defign. 
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The Voyage of Life. A Pocm. In Nine Books. By the Rev. 
D. Lloyd. 12ma 3s. Boards. Dilly. 1792. 


IX the firft line the author. propofes the fubje of his 
poem ; , 


‘ Life, and its fares, I fing. 
And proceeds with obferving, 


© And life abounds 
With ever-changing fates of good and ill.’ 


ee 
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If by ‘ fates’ we are to underftand events or cafualties, we 
have no objection to the lines; nor to the author’s invoca- 
tion of the Supreme Being, under the appellation of ‘ Eter-. 
nal Source of Light.’ But the ‘addrefs would have been 
more fuitable had he called on the Deity to enlighten his mind, 
or irradiate his underftanding, inftead of the following prayer . 


With thy facred beams 


Tllume my inward parts——’ 





We are forry to add, that we entertain a different opinion 
from that which Mr. Lloyd feems to have formed concerning 
his poem. Like the Myftagogue at the Egyptian or Eleuf- 
nian myfteries, he bids the profane vulgar retire, and calls 
on the feleé to liften to his ftrain. 


« Begin the fong: awhile be far remote, 
Ye fons of jarring Difcord ; but draw near, 
And give attention, ye whofe fouls are form’d 
Towake to raptures with the living lyre! 
And you of high degree, attend the Mufe !’ 
Again: 
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« Unlefs the lute deceive my wakeful ear, 
Which pays attention to the pleafing found 
Of tuneful accents, in melodious chime, 
The fong, heroic numbers fhall exalt, 

In confonance harmonious to the fenfe, 

Soft as the fighing gale in fimple themes ; , 
But when fublime the fubje&t, then the verfe 

Shall emulate the loud refounding main !? ) 


© Quid dignum tanto feret hic,’ Fc. Indeed, indeed, Mr. 
Lloyd, you over-rate your poetical powers. Your fubject ig 
treated in a diffufe tedious manner, and receives little advan- 
tage from any correfpondent harmony of numbers. .To ob- 
viate our ¢riticifm, and as an inftance of the injufticé of our 
remark, he probably would refer us to the identical page from 
whence we took our laft quotation. We thall, therefore, 
honeftly lay it before the reader; if he approves of it as 2 


happy echo to the fenfe, for fo it is evidently intended to be, 
we fhall candidly ‘ kifs the rod.’ 


‘ From rivers, delis, and rocks, the vocal lay 
Shall pour refponfive to the plaintive lyre— 
The theme as yet (unfung to vocal reeds) 
<* Life’s Voyage !—its delufive profpeatss hopes, 
Surrounding dangers, wrecks——and’final end,”? 
The ¢heme is copious, and, my. kindling mufe 
With ardour bids me ** write.!”?. The. fubjeé& feems 
Not lefs capacions than the rolling floods, 
Which clafhing on the cliff—ftruck back—recoil’ 
In madding, foatning, fury furging round.’ 
Whoever wifhes to proceed farther with our author, in his 
metaphorically-marine expedition, muit purchafe the poem. 


We are fatished with the preparations for the voyage, and 
unwilling, 


* Protervis in mare portari ventis.’ 





Sir Thomas Moore. A Tragedy. By the Author of the Village 
Gurate, and other Tales.- 8vo. 2s.- Johnfon. 1792. 


THs drama is not to be tried by theatrical rules: it is not 
intended for the ftage but the clofet, and will afford plea- 

fure in the perufal. The characters are taken from hiftory, 
and that of fir Thomas’ More, in general, preferved with 
great accuracy and fpirit. Byt we are forry to sisal ie 
ullen 
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Bullen reprefented fo different from the idea commonly eéri- 
tertained. Her virtues and misfortunes prepoffefs the reader 
in her favout, and he will turn with fome difguft from the 
odious appearance of her dramatic reprefentative We do not 
diflike the author’s comparing Henry to Herod the Tetrarch, 
or Herod the Great; but we cannot allow the fimilitude be- 
tween Anne Bullén and Herodias. “Yet the latter is an ami- 
able character, when put in competition with the Anne Bul- 
len of our author. — 


* King. Tellme, dear-Anne, what courfe fhall I purfue, 
To give content to my diftraéted mind? 
* Anne. What have kings done before you? Hannibal, 
3 When the ftrong Alp oppos’d him, hew’d his way ; 
He fought with and fubdued the ftubborn rock, 
And tumbled his proud head into the vale. 
© King. What mean you, Anne? Speak plain. 
| ; ‘ Anne. Were I a king, 
And my defires as laudable as your’s, 
My kingdom’s fafety, my domeftic peace, 
All on one wife and proper act depending, 
I'd. do that aé&, tho’ to accomplihh it 
I pav’d my way: with twenty thoufand heads. 
* King. And fo will l—’felood, girl, thou haft a Spirit 
Stout as an Amazon’s. 
‘ Anne. Our ancient kings, 
When did they halt or quit the great defign, 
Awed by remonftrance? Had a fubje& dar’d 
To rule your anceftors as fome rule you, 
What had he paid? 
* King. The forfeit of his head. 
® Anne. And not the forfeit of his head alone, 
But his eftates. O Sir, you are too cool, 
Too calm and patient with thefe meddling fools. 
And, tho’ it is an office of much hazard, 
I muft inform you, you are much deceiv’d 
In thofe who counfel you—remove them from you. 
* King. What! fhall I part with More? 
pie: © Anne. And part for ever. 
Send him to heav’n.’ 


This is but a fhort fpecimen of the art, ambition, and un- 
feeling cruelty the author choofes to attribute to the once beau- 
tiful and accomplifhed wife of Henry. ‘The impetuous pafhon 
of that tyrant. might alone have fufficiently accounted for 
the unjuftifiable perfecution of More: there was no fecondary 
agent, and none was neceflary. ‘The paflage noted in we 
1€$ 
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lics will appear to the reader rather too ludicrous, though 
countenanced by Shakfpeare, who fometimes places very 
familiar language in the mouth of this capricious tyrant; 
but he never talks, in Shakfpeare, fo vulgarly as in the prefent 
performance. 


© Faith fhe was an angel.” 
‘ Faith you have hit it.’ 


© But dy the Lord.. 
We'll difappoint him. Shall he oxu¢ to-day ?” 





Thefe expreffions are not fuitable to monarchical dignity, 
nor the following to dramatic decorum. Henry addrefles Anne 
Bullen at different times with this extraordinary, but as it ap- 
pears, favourite appellation. ) 


© You rogue, I brine you news.’ 
1g 


© Come you rogue, indulge me oncé again!’ i, e. With a 
falute, mer 


* Here you rogue, 
Here is an invent’ry of all he had, 
The total fum of his ill-gotten wealth, 
And ’tis all mine. I’ve fent the feal to More.’ , 


Tt cannot be denied that the fame kind of inelegance, which 
we have noticed in this ingenious author’s other performance$, 
is too often to be found in this. Yet we muft obferve, that 
the peculiar felicity of giving novelty to a hackneyed fenti- 
ment by energy of language, the fame interefting fimplicity, 
and at times vigour of thought, and correfpondent force of 
language, appear likewife confpicuous in this drama. The 
following fhort extract will corroborate our affertion. The 
obfervations contained in the laft f{peech do credit to the au- 
thor’s penetration, and reflect no difcredit on that of the cha- 
raCter to whom they are given. Lady More objeéts to her 
hufband’s beftowing one of his daughters in marriage on a gen- 
tleman of little fortune and expectations. He aniwers her: 


I tell you not what my intention is. 

But be advis’d to caft an eye more kind 
On merit without fortune. Frugal nature 
Often denies her talents to the rich, 
Giving them largely to the man who needs, 
And has no other portion. Noble fouls 
Daily emerge from darknefs and retreat, 
From unknown families and {canty means, 
To fit with princes. So the ardent youth, 
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Born to no titles, no eftatés or friends, 
Outfoars the great and rich, and looking down 
From the high fummit of true dignity, 
Pities their littlenefs, whofe {cornful eyes 
Once laugh’d at him below. 
‘ Lady More. Some may be futh. 
But Dancy is an aukward fhame-fac’d boy, 
Who makes no promife; and I think, Sir Thomas, 
- Your daughter, if fhe weds him, is undone. 
© Sip Thomas. Fearnot my lady. I-have ftudied man 
Longer than you have. I have learn’d to fear 
The bloffom that is early, and its leaves 
Too foon expofes to the chilly fpring. 
But much I hope from the more modett bud, 
That hides its head and gathers fecret ftrength, 
Scarce blown at midfummer. An aukward gait, 
» Unpolifh’d manners and a fetter’d tongue, 
A fheepifh countenance and burning cheek, 
Are clouds in which true genius loves to rife. 
And thus obfcur’d, like a November fun, 
She makes her heav’nly progrefs unobferv'd, 
Till foftly thro’ the gloom fhe tteals her way 
In full meridian glory.’ 





— 


Travels, during the Years 1987, 1788, and 1789. Undertaken 
more particularly with a View of afcertaining the Culti- 

- ‘vation, Wealth, Refources, and national Profperity of the 
Kingdom of France. By A. Young, Efg. Fu R.S. -&8 ec 
4to. 1. 5s. Boards. Richardfon. 1792. - 


HE remark of the Roman poet on the happy life of huf- 
-bandmen, is particularly applicable to thofe who live un- 
der.a free form of government, and in times of public tran- 
quillity ; as it is in fuch circumftances only that agriculture 
can ever be muchimproved. ‘Though the prefent fituation of 
France is far from being favourable to this purpofe, yet the 
climate and foil of the country, in general, are happily adapted 
for the exertions of rural ceconomy; and when peace fhall be 
reftored to the nation, agriculture, with all its concomitant 
advantages, may -be expected: to flourifh among the’people. 
The period at which Mr. Young performed his tour in that 
kingdom was before and about the time of the late revolution 
in its government; when that event had not produced fuch 
effects as might afford-a contraft between.the fiate of regal 
defpotifm and public’ freedom. ‘The opportunity, however; 
wag well fuited. for afcertaining what: progrefs had: been made 
. in 
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in the improvement of the country under its monarchical go- 
vernment; and for judging likewife what national confequences 
would probably arife from a continuance of the new legifla- 
ture. Mr. Young has availed himfelf of the opportunity; and 
now lays before the public much valuable information relative 
to France, of a nature fimilar to his former obfervations on 
more northern countries. ‘The lively, but defultory manner 
of the author, will only permit us to give a general idea of the 
contents of the volume; and we mutt therefore refer our rea- 
ders for more fatisfactory information to the work itfelf. 

Our author obferves that there are two methods of writing 
travels; to regifter the journey itfelf, or the ref/u/t of it. The 
firft is done by the general herd of tourifts; the fecond re- 

uires what many of them are remarkably deficient in, for the 
refult of travels undertaken merely for amu/fement can feldom 
be interefting to more than the travelling party. Mr. Young 
had at firft his doubts whether he ought not to combine the re- 
gifter of his journey with the refult of it, but on more ma- 
ture deliberation, he thought proper to divide the one from the 
other. 

According to this plan, the firft 280 pages of the work are oc- 
cupied entirely with his Diary, publifhed as written on the {pur 
of the occafion. It, may, therefore, be expected to contain 
many little circumftances that give weight and credibility to 
the narrative, but we confefs ourfelves diffatisfied with its 
length, and, in many parts, likewife, with its minutenefs. 
The ftyle is fometimes mean, even making allowance for the 
nature of the fubject; and there is a petulance of temper 
which might have been fupprefled, when the exciting caufe of 
it difappeared. After objecting (p. 149) to the air and man- 
ners of the people of Befancon, he adds, * I would fee Be- 
fangon /wallowed up by an earthquake before I would live in it.’ 
Are thefe the fentiments of a philanthropic traveller, or is this 
the ftyle of a philofophic writer ? 

We fhall, however, feleét a few paffages from this Diary 
which appear to poffefs novelty and merit. 

P. 20. {peaking of the cheapnedfs of living, a favourite fub- 
je@ with broken-down Englith families, as well as with En- 

lifh malcontents who have not confidered the fubject as Mr. 
oung has, he fays: 


‘ Living is reckoned cheap here; (Montaubaz) a fanily was 
named to us, whofe income was fuppofed to be ahout 1590 louisa 
year, and who lived as-handfomely as in England on soool. ‘he 
comparative dearnefs and cheapnefs of different countries, is a {Ube 
ject of confiderable importance; but difficult to analyze. AsIT 
&, RN. Ars (V.) dugu?, 1793. Li conceive 
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conceive the Englith to have made far greater advances in the ufe- 
ful arts, and in manufactures, than the French have done, England 
ought to be the cheaper countrys What we meet with in France, 
is a cheap mode of living, which is quite another confideration.’ 


‘ P..36. My Roverge friends preffed me to pafs with them to 
Milhaud and Rodez, affured me that the cheapnefs of their pro- 
vince was fo great, that it would tempt me to live fome time amon 
them. ThatI might have a houfe at Milhaud, of four tolerable 
rooms on a floor, furnifhed, for twelve lovis a year; and live in 
the utmoft plenty with all my family, if I would bring them over, 
for-one hundred louis a year: that there were many families of 
noblefle who fubfiited on. fitty, and even on twenty-five a year. 
Such anecdotes of cheapnefs are only curious when confidered in 
a political light, as contributing, on one hand, to the welfare of 
individuals; and, on the other, as contributing to the profperity, 
wealth, and power of the kingdom ; if I fhould meet with many 
fuch inftances, and alfo with others direétly contrary, it will be 
neceflary to confider them more at large.’ 


« P. 129. T have been frfting madame de Guerchy on the ex 
pences of living ; our friend monf. Abbé joined in the conver- 
‘fation, and I collect from it, that to live in a chateau like this 
(at Nargis) with fix men-fervants, five maids, eight horfes, a 
garden, and a regular table, with company, but never to go to 
Paris, might be done for one thoufand louis a year. It would in 
England coft two thoufand ; the mode of living (not the price of 
things) is therefore cent. per cent. different.—T here are gentlemen 
(nobleffe) that live in this country on fix or eight thoufand livres 
(262 to 3501.) that keep two men, two maids, three horfes, and 
a cabriolet; there are the fame in England, but they are fools.’ 


Thefe remarks are-ftrengthened by the obfervations Mr. 
Young nade at Venice, p. 217. 


‘ The cheapnefs of ‘Italy is remarkable, .and puzzles me not a 
little to account for ; yet it is a point of too much importance to 
be neglected. Ihave at Petrillo’s, a clean good room, that looks 
en the grand canal, and to the Rialto, which, by the way, is a 
fine arch, but an ugly bridge; an excellent bed, with neat furni- 
ture, very rare in Italian inns, for the bedftead is ufually four 
forms, like truffels, fet together ; fine fheets, which I have not 
met with before in this country ; and my dinner and‘ fupper pro- 
vided at the old price of eight pauls a day, 35. 4d. including the 
chamber. Iam very well ferved at dinner with many and good 
difhes, and fome of them /jolids; two bottles of wine, neither 
good nor bad, but certainly cheap; for though they fee I drink 
fearcely half of it in my negus at fupper, yet a botde is brought 
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évery night. 1 have been affured, by two or three perfons, that 
the price at Venice, a la mercantile, is only four to fix pauls ; but 

I fuppofe they ferve a foreigner better. To thefe eight pauls, 

I add fix more for a gondola ;—~breakfaft ten /o/ai; if I go to the 

opera, it adds three pau/s ; thus, for 7s. 4d. a-day, a man lives — 
at Venice, keeps his fervant, his coach, and goes every night to 
a public entertainment. To dine well at a London coffeé-houfe, 
with a pint of bad port; and a very poor defert, cofts as much as 
the whole day here. There is no queftion but a man may live 
better at Venice for icol. a year, than at London for sool.; and 
yet the difference of the price of the common neceffaries of life, 
fuch as bread; meat, &c. is trifling, Several caufes contribute to 
this effect at Venice ; its fituation on the Adriatic, at the very ex 
tremity of civilifed Europe, in the vicinity of many poor coun- 
tries; the ufe of gondolas, inftead of horfes, is an article perhaps 
of equal importance. But the manners of the inhabitants, and 
modes of living, and the very moderate incomes of the mafs of 
people, have perhaps more weight than either of thofe caufes. Lux- 
ury here takes a turn much more towards enjoyment, than con- 
fumption ; the fobriety of the people does much, the nature of their 
food more ; paftes, macaroni, and vegetables are much eafier pro+ 
vided than beef or mutton. Cookery, as in France, enables 
them to fpread a table for half the expence of an Englifh one.’ 


In other places our author proves that the comparative 
cheapnefs of countries is a purfuit that will lead us into per- 
plexed and contradictory theories, unlefs we take into account 
the mode of living, which in moft countries is effentially differ- 
ent.—The following account of the French inns is worth tran- 
{cribing, becaufe it is the refult of experience. 


« P, 23. Having now croffed the kingdom, and been in many 
French inns, I fhall in general obferve, that they are on an average 
better in two refpects, and worfe in all the reft, than thofe in Eng- 
land. We have lived better in point of eating and drinking be- 
yond a queftion, than we fhould have done in going from London 
to the Highlands of Scotland, at double the price. But if in 
England the beft of every thing is ordered, without any attention 
to the expence, we fhould for double the money have lived better 
than we have done in France; the common cookery of the French 
gives great advantage. It is true, they roaft every thing to a 
chip, if they are not cautioned; but they give fuch a number and 
variety of difhes, that if you do not like fome, there are others 
to pleafe your palate. ‘The defert at a French inn has no rival at 
an Englifh one; nor are the liqueurs to be defpifed.—We fometimes 
have met with bad wine, but upon the whole, far better than fuch 
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port as the Erglifh inns give; and we have none of that torment, 
which is fo perplexing in England, to have the fheets aired; for 
we never trouble our heads about them, doubilefs on account of 
the chmate. After thefe two points, all is a blank, you have no 
parlour to eat in; only a room with:two, three, or four beds, 
apartments badly fitted up; and walls white-wafhed ; or paper of 
different forts in the fame room ; or tapeftry fo old, as to be a fit 
nidus.for moths and {piders: and the furniture fuch, that an Eng- 
lith innkeeper would light his fire with it. For a table, you have 
every where a board laid on crofs bars, which are fo conveniently 
contrived, as to leave room for your legs only at the end.—Oak 
chairs with rufh bottoms, and the back univerfally in a direct per- 
pendicular, that defies all idea of reft after fatigue. Doors give 
mufic as well as entrance ; the wind whittles through their chinks ; 
and hinges grate difcord. Windows admit rain as well as light ; 
when fhut they are not eafy to open; and when open not eafy to 
fhut. . Mops, brooms, and ferubbing-brufhes are not in the cata- 
logue of the neceffaries cf a French inn. Bells there are none ; 
the file muit always be bawled for; and when the appears, is nei- 
ther neat, well dreffed, nor hand/ome. The kitchen is black with 
fmoke ; the malter commonly the cook, and the lefs you fee of the 
cooking, the more likely you are to have a ftomach to your din- 
ner; but this is not peculiar to France. Copper utenfils always 
in great plenty, but not always well tinned. ‘The miftrefs rarely 
clafles civility or attention to her gueits among the requifites of 


her trade.’ 


This unpleafing picture muft not be looked at with indiffer- 
ence as the production of a fplenetic traveller. Such infor- 
mation is valuable in a political light. We cannot, as our au- 
thor fomewhere obferves, judge of the amount of the circula- 
tion in a kingdom by eafier metheds than confidering the traf- 
fic on the roads and the accommodations provided for the na- 
tives who travel on bufinefs. In thefe refpeéts France will not 
bear a moment’s comparifon with England. In France it was 
the policy of the old government to make fplendid bridges 
and roads, but cui bono 2? ‘This oftentation could not tempt 
the natives to travel. In 250 miles, Mr. Young met on 
the road two cabriolets only, and three miferable things like 
Englifh one-horfe chaifes; not one gentleman, he fays, though 
many merchants, as they call themfelves, each with two or 
three cloak-bags behind him. On one of their greateft roads, 
within 30 milcs of Paris, and in the memorable July, 1789, 
he ‘did not fee one diligence, and met but one gentleman’s 
carriage. Though public occurrences were then frequent and 
important, no account of them could be procured, either by 
a newpaper, or any other mode of intelligence, at a diftance 
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not much greater from Paris than that‘above mentioned. At 
Befancon the politicians were talking of news two or three 
weeks old; and nine days after the riot at Strafbourg took 
place, the firft information received of it at Dijon was com- 
municated by Mr. Young. Ignorant as they were, however 

of what really did happen, they were plentifully fupplied with 
reports of what did not happen, of the moft feandalous reports 
re{pecting the queen particularly. “Tyhefe feemed to be {pread 
with an induiiry that could not be accidental. ‘The whole 
town of Befancon could not afford the Journal de Parts, nor 
any paper that gave a detail of the tranfactions of the ‘{tates; 
yet it is the capital of a large and populous province. 
Although it clearly appears, from the whole of Mr. Ycung’s 
obfervations, that a revo/wiion in France of fome kind or other 
was neceflary, for no people could be more aces yet the 
revolution which did take place was entirely and exclufively the 
work of the Parifians, led on by the tiers etat, of the eater ge~ 
neral. The ruetpapinlie did every thing. The country knew 
of nothing, and in places where fome information had reached, 
the people waited in expectation of knowing what was tranf- 
acted in Paris, before they fhould engage in any attempt. The 
mob believed reports, burned chateaus, or rofe in bodies juft 
as they were influenced by the democratic leaders. But we 
mutt refer our readers to the work before us for many curious 
traits of this bufinefs, which we have not room to tranfcribe. 
It may be added, however, that our traveller was not unful- 
pected of being an accomplice of the queen’s and D’ Artois’ 
party, and with fome difficulty, and not without rude treat- 
ment, was able to extricate himfe!f from fuch dilemmas. 

We fhall now make two more fhort extra¢ts from Mr. 
Young’s Diary, and thea proceed to the refult of his tras 
vels. 

The firft will ferve to refute an ideg very: prevalent in this 
country, and which is confirmed by all fuperticial writcrs and 
thofe garret-travellers who take every thing at fecond and 
third hand. By them we have often been told that the French 
are diftinguifhed for garrulity, and that a company of French- 
men isa noi/y confujion of tongues. Mr. Young’s experience 
has been very difierent. 





‘ P. 35. One circumftance I muft remark on this numerous ta- 
ble d’hote, becaufe it had ftruck me repeatedly, which is the tacitur- 
nity of the French. I came to the kingdom expeéting to have my 
ears conitantly fatigued with the infinite volubility and fpirits of the 
people, of which fo many perfons have written, fitting, I fuppofe 
by their Englifh fire-fides. At Montpellier, though 15 perfons 
and fome of their ladies were prefent, [ found it impoflible to make 
[i 3 them 
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them break their inflexible filence with more than a monofyllable, 
and the whole company fat more like an affembly of tongue-tied 
quakers, than the mixed company of a people famed for loquacity. 
Here alfo, at Nifmes, with a different party at every meal it is 
the fame ; not a Frenchman will open his lips. ‘To-day at dinner, 
hopelefs of that nation, and fearing to lofe the ufe of an organ 
they had fo little inclination to employ, I fixed myfelf by a Span- 
' jard, and having been fo lately in his country, I found him ready 
to converfe, and tolerably communicative ; but we had more con- 
verfation than thirty other perfons maintained among them- 
felves,’ 


<P. 76. Of all fombre and trifle x meetings a French tadle d’ ote 
is foremott ; for eight minutes a dead filence, and as to the polite- 
nefs of addreffing a converfation to a foreigner, he will look for 
it in vain.. Not a fingle word has been {aid to me unlefs to anfwer 
fome queftion.’ 


« P. 135. Metz. Dined at the table d’hate, with feven of- 
ficers, out of whofe mouths, at this important moment, in which 
converfation i is as free as the prefs, not one word iffued for which 
I would givea ftraw, not a fubje&t touched on of more importance, 
than a coat, or a puppy dog. At table the d’hotes of officers, you 
have a voluble garniture of bawdry or nonfenfe ; at thofe of mer- 
chants, a mournfull and ftupid filence. Take the mafs of man- 
kind, and you have more good {enfe in half an hour in England, 
than in half a year in France.’ 


Left this laft expreflion fhould raife a neft of malcontent 
Englith republicans againft Mr. Young, we mutt in juftice to, 
him obferve, that he "attributes this, as well as much more of 
the moral and intellectual defects of Frenchmen, to their late, 
form of government. 


(To be continued. ) : 
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Pr oceedings in an Aéion for Debt, between the Right Hon. 
C. F. Fox, Efq. Plaintiff, and F. H. Taoke, Efq. a 
ant. Publifbed by the Defendant. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Johnfon. 1792. 


HAT Mr. Horne Tooke is endowed with a large portion 
" of genius and learning, cannot be denied; but it will 
not be fo generally admitted, that he employs them for pur- 
pofes moft ufeful to the happinefs of fociety. As if his per- 
ceptions were diftorted either by a, real or affected fingularity, 
the feems to view every political tranfaction in a mode peculiar 
to himfelf. 
In the defence of the action brought againft him by Mr. 


Fox, 
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Fox, he could not entertain the moft diftant idea of any other 
gratification than that it afforded him.an opportunity of dif- 
playing his oratory, treating the judge with improper free- 
dom, and remarking on the counfel with that contemptuous 
afperity which fome of them, in their profefional con- 
du€t, have too often merited. It 'muft however be acknow- 
ledged, that Mr. ‘Tooke has, in the courfe of his fpeech, made 
a variety of obfervations, the truth of which, though they re- 
fle& the greateft difgrace upon all parties, cannot juftly be 
doubted. He gives the following account of two late elec- 
tions in the city of Weftminfter; 


« In the year 1784, it happened to fuit the views and political 
purpofes of two factions, who have long been contending, and 
fill continue to contend, for the plunder, the government, aad 
the patronage of the whole country ; it fuited their views in 1784, 
to difpute the reprefentgtion of the city of Wefiminfter. The 
means by which they difputed this reprefentation, were fuch as 
were likely enough to follow from the motives of the perfons who 
were engaged in the difpute. Nominally indeed the difpute lay 
between the two candidates, Mr. Dox and fir Cecil Wray, bat the 
real difpute was between thie factions. The confequences were not 
merely fuch indecencies, improprieties, and irregularities, as 
commonly attend contefted populous eletions; but a regular fy 
tem of the moft barefaced and fcandalous dritery, the moft pro- 
fligate and fhamelefs perjury, the moft cruel and audacious riots, 
and finally murder. A return obtained by fech means as thefe, 
could not naturally be very fatisfactory to the excluded party; 
and this diffatisfaction produced the demand of a fcrutiny. 

‘ This attempted fcrutiny was very laborious, very tedious, 
and very expenfive, It was repeatedly the fubje& of quettions and 
ftrong debate in the houfe of commons, for there the factions are 
in greateft force ; and after repeated ftruggtes, they were at length 
reluctantly obliged to defift from the fcrutiny, without any effect, 
and almoft without any progrefs. 

‘ In 1788, the factions again difputed the reprefentation of 
Weftminfter: the difpute was then xomixzally between lord John 
Townfend and lord Hood ; but again really between the faétions 
as before. The confequences and means were the fame as before 
—bribery : perjury: riot: murder, Again, the party who had 
not the return was diflatisfied with the means by which the return 
againft him had heen obtained ; and knowing by experience the 
impoffibility of any redrefs by a fcrutiny, he had recourfe to the 
_ only remaining means, a petition to the houfe of commons. The. 
profecution of this petition was extremely laborious, tedious, and 
expenfive ; and turned out finally as ineffectual as the former {cru 
tiny had been. About a thirtieth or fortieth part only of its me~ 
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vits was entered -into, and its cofts—for the petitioner alone— 
amounted to upwards of 14,000]. 

¢ Gentlemen, that the ftruggle was really between the factions, 
was notorious ; becaufe the factions bore the expence on both fides. 
In the courfe of a fhort time, in little more than. four years, one 
handred thoufand pounds, on each fide, was expended on the city 
of Weftminfter. 

‘ Now that fo much mifchief was done, is no proof that they 
are worfe men in the city of Weftminfter than in other places ; it 
is rather a proof that they are better: for if they were naturally 
bad, one tenth part of the money would have produced ten times 
more mifchief : for do you only confider, what muft be the effect 
of the diftribution of two hundred thoufand pounds in four years, 
amongft the worft men of one city: befides all the extravagant 
promifes with which each {mall portion of it was accompanied, 
and the foolifh and unfounded expectations which each hungry in- 
dividual entertained as a return for his activity,’ 


If the language ufed by Mr. Tooke to the chief juflice be 
faithfully reported in the proceedings before us, there are pre- 
cedents upon record, which might have fuggefted to him the 
dangér of judicial refentment. But we are inclined to think, 
that his scheitdan on that occafion is a little exaggerated ; or 
perhaps, what indeed feems not improbable, he is ambitious of 
appearing even intemperate in afferting exclufively the rectitude 
of his own political principles. 

Whatever opinion Mr. Tooke entertains of the abufes in 
Sara (and no form of government is exempted from 
abufes, in fo ne degree), we find, from the following extract, 
hat he hefitates not to acknowledge the fuperior excellence of 
he Britifh conftitution : 


‘ Why, what then are the parts of the conftitutional govern- 
ment of this land?—The king, the lords, and the commons.— 
Aad is it not as great a fubverfion of the conftitutional government 
of the country, is it not a worfe and more fatal fubverfion, if you 
take away the commons, as if. you were to dethrone the kioz, or 
to turn the lords out of their houfe? Wili his lordfhip on the 
bench, or any one in the court, venture to tell you otherwife ? If 
from the firm of a banking houfe or any commercial houfe, con- 
fifting of three partners, any one of the partners is removed or 
withdrawn, it is no longer the fame firm: it is a different houfe. 
And fo itis with the government of a country. If the commons 
no longer form the fame part of the government of this Jand; in 
that cafe the government is fubverted of which they did form a 
part: and it is only the modefty or the timidity of the complain- 
ants which prevents them from afferting, what the real fact is; 

that 
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that conftitution and that government, the former boaft of thi 
Yand, and upon which fo many lavifh praifes and encomiums have 
Been jufly beftowed, is now, at this time, abiolutely fubverted and 
ftolen away. 

© It is this which has made fome perfons doubt whether we ever 
had any conftitution : and fome have even ventured to deny it. 
But their pofition is not true. They are miftaken. 

¢ We. had a good and a glorious confiitution. And we ftill have 
a-conftitution—zz the bocks. But fome honeft and well-meanin 
men, who know nothing of the conftitution in the decks, and who 
judge only from the preient pra@ice, and from what they /ee, deny 
that we have any conftitution : and from what they fee too, they 
may poffibly and juftifiably not be overfond either of kings or 
lords ; and if things continue te go on much longer in the prefent 
train, the public at Jength may juftifiably, becaufe neceffarily, 
join in their opinion. But, | believe, that if rational and di/paf~ 
fronate and experienced men were at liberty cooly to begin again, 
they would form exaétly fuch a conititution as that which we have 
a right to,’ 


Mr. Horne Tooke profeffes to have no connection with any 
party. ‘I abhor them all, and they me,’ fays he. We can- 
not, indeed, fuppofe him to be a coadjutor of Mr. Fox, though 
a conftant oppofer of the meafures of government.—After all, 
perhaps fome readers may be of opinion, that his. political 
profeffions and oratory, however vehement, ought only to be 
regarded as Ezea ITisgoevla, ‘ winged words.’ 





The Monkeys in Red Caps, an old Story; newly infcribed to the 
Club of Facobins. By T. Thrum, E/q. Verfe-capper to the 
affiliated Socicty at Mother Red-Cap’s. 4to. 15. 


De- 
brett. 1792. ; 


Tale recited with fome pleafantry. The fancy of wear- 

ing red caps, which prevailed for a tinie among the Ja- 
cobins, and their throwing them away, 4y acclamation, at the 
requeft of M. Pethion, the mayor, tuggefted to our comic 
poet the tale of the Pedlar and the Monkeys. When tired in 
the woods, he opened a parcel of red caps and put on one. 
The mimic race around feized the reft; nor could he by any 
means induce them to refign the fancied diftinétion, till at 
laft he threw down his cap in defpair: the monkeys, obferv- 
ing his motions, immediately did the fame. So far ZOes, 
we believe, the legend: the additional part alludes more ob- 


fcurely to another circumftance, and is not, we think, of 
equal merit. 


The 
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The Preface is humorous, indeed too much fo, for it lef 
fens the effect of the tale. The pewraan onleensiies curios 
fity by the monfters on his painted canvas, and the dramatic 
poet does not difplay too much wit in his prologue. We thall 
extract a paflage from the profe and the poem, as {pecimens 
of each, and difmifs the author, with all the encouragem nt 
our applaufe can beftow. 


© As foon as their refolution was made public, all the heads in 
Paris were in a flame with red thrum caps. This topical fcarlet- 
fever became in a moment epidemical, There was not an old 
courtier, now become a red-hot patriot, but fold his ariftocratical 
hat and red feather, to provide himfelf with the red cap of liber- 
ty; and the poor mechanics, who could not afford the genuine 
thrum caps, got themfelves fubftitutes fromthe old red petticoats 
of their wives and daughters. The ftreets of Paris, at a diftance, 
appeared like the ftreets of London after a high wind, all beftrewn 
with pieces of red tiles, bricks, and pots from chimnies. Every 
man in the gardens of the Thuilleries reminded you of the old 
god. of gardens ; ; and the loungersin the Champs Elifees gave you 
the image of a troop of miferable ghofts, difpatched frefh to the 
other Elyfian-fields from the hands of an Indian {calping-party. 
The }acobins looked like fo many raw heads and bloody bones, 
‘The parterre of the opera-houfe refembled a parterre of red gar- 
den poppies: and the crop of the national affembly prefented to 
the eye nothing but chaff and red weed. 

« Nor were living heads only new riled in this tafte, ‘The fta- 
tues of their favourite poets were crowned witha red cap nigg 
. of a laurel wreath ; and they could not murder an emperor in je 
upon the ftage, but the people inftantly demanded that the affaf- 
fins of a Ce#far fhould be honoured tn the perfons of their dra 
qnatic reprefentatives with the new civic crown.’ 


Enter the bard, 


‘In Africa one broiling fummer, 
Beneath the fun’s meridian ray, 
An Englifh trader, a new comer, 
Faint and fatigued purfued his way. 
At length it was his luck to enter 
An ancient foreft’s cooling fhade; 
Where piercing to the fecret centre, 
Upon the ground his limbs he laid. 


‘ It was. a wood, by monkeys haunted ; 
A sace, by man and beaft undaunted ; 
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No poor baboons and vulgar apes, 
But monkeys of fuperior order, 
Whom in their actions as their fhapes, 
Ev’n bigots * own on men to border : 
Monkeys, who, were they fo inclin’d 
‘ (Their countrymen, the Negroes, tell ys) 
Could plainly, as their human fellows 
At Paris, jabber out their mind ; 
But they keep filence from mere knavery, 
For fear of being fent to flavery ; 
And rather than juft crofs the feas 
For a Domingo education, 
There live content with favage eafe, 
Owning no fovereign but the nation.? 





« The monkeys had obferv’d the man; 
At onee Chimpanzees, Jockos, Baris, 
From every corner, every clan 
Around the fpot tumultuous ran, 

Like philofophic mobs at Paris 

Bent to demoli‘h without ftop 

A palace, or a baker’s fhop. - 

Our wild philofophers, by ‘acclamation, 

Like them, foon voted crimes againft the nation ; 
Nor waiting trial, and alf that, 

Juft cried «* Halloo, Ariftocrat !” 

And of his caps made-inftant confifcation. 

—But he flept fweetly all the while. 

Nor dreamt of man’s or monkey’s guile.’ 
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Cheap Coals: or, a Countermine to the Minifter and his three City 
Members. By 7. Froft.. 8yo. 2s. P&rfons. 1792. 

| Protas the heat of the dog-days fhould prove unfavourable to the 
reception of a pamphlet upon coals, this author endeavours ta 

prepare his readers for the fubjeét, by fuggefting to their imagi~ 





‘* The word biget, I muft confefs, is a very favourite word with me. | 
Jearned it from Dr. Prieftley. It means any perfon who is fo perverfely un- 
réafonable and unphilofophical as not inftantly to believe ail mankind knaves, 
fools, and blockheads, for three thoufand years paft, merely becaufe you tell 
him fe. The word prejudice was a good word too, before a late panegyric 
was made upon it ; and now it is goed for very little. Indeed it never was fo 
emphatic as. bigotry ; but may even now ferve for a change. To give thefe 
terms their proper force, you muft always call whatever you chvole to fay 
yourfelf—Truth, Reafon, Philofophy, and Light.’ 
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nation the feafon of the oppofite temperature. He therefore takes 
the name of John Fro/, dates his addrefs to the public from Co/d- 
Bath Fields, and were he now to walk the city in his affumed cha- 
racter, 7 be muffled up in fars,as much as a Ruffsan at Chriit- 
mas. We fufpect him indeed to be an author particulary accul- 
anit to difguife: intreducing to-the world publications, fome- 
times in his own name, but more frequently in that of other per- 
fons; and generally recommending fome bantling, to the produc- 
tion of which, if. not ponenly his own offspring, he has affidu- 
oufly contributed, either as a midwife or nurfe*. But without 
perfuing his literary expedients any farther, we fhall attend to the 
fubje& of the pampblet. 

In the reign of queen Anne, a tax was impofed upon coals, 
brought coaftways into the port of London, for the purpofe of 
building fifty new churches. The duration of this tax,. at firft 
limited to a few years, was continued by fubfequent acs of par- 
Hament, to the year 17515; when, according to the opinion of 
fome, it ought to have entirely ceafed; and a motion has been 
Jately made in the city for procuring its abolition. In the mean ume 
the author, to bring into notice a former lucubration, dfoavs rhe 
¢coals againft the minifter, whom he endeavours to rea/ on the oc- 
cafion, There is no reafon to expect that his red-hot balls will 
produce any conflagration in the cabinet; but we fhould have no 
objection to the removing a tax from an article fo neceffary, not 
only to various manufactures, but to the comforts and convenien- 
cies of life, 


Buff; or, a Differtation on Nakednefs. A Parcdy on Paine’ s Rights 
of Man. 8vo. 6d. Matthews. 1792. 


Mr. Paine, with the change of a few words, is here made an 
advocate for that original drefs which nature gave ; and our au- 
thor defends the flace of nakednefs as fatisfactorily as that feditious 
leveller defends his own vifionary projects. 


Paine’s political and moral Maseies ; : fele&ed from the Fifth Edition 
of Rights of Man, Part li and Il. By a Frec-born Englifoman, 
vo. 15,6¢, Symonds. 1792. 


This eager and injudicious friend fo nearly refembled an ene- 
my, that we, for fome time, confidered his commendations as 
ironical. The colleétion of fome precious morlels of folly and 
ablurdity, reprefented as the foundeit dictates of wifdom, the 


pureft leffons of morality, and the moft refined precépts of reli= 





* As a {pecimen of this practice, we give the following note, which occurs 
in p. 14.— The reader is alfo referred to p..46—s52. 

« See the pathetic and impreffive remonitrances of captain Newte,. in his Jate 
Tour in Engiand and Scotland, univerfally allowed to do him the greateft ho- 
nour both asa philofopher aud a patriot.’ 
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gion, contributed to keep up the delufion. But the whole is fe- 
rious; and we can fmile at the author, as we fhould do at the 
man who hugs pebbles, which he fuppofes to be diamonds, or 
miltakes a dunghill for the moft precious perfumes. 


Two Letters to Lord Onflow, Lord Lieutenant of the County of Sur - 
ry: and one to Mr. Henry Dundas, Secretary of State, on the Sub- 
je of the late excellent Proclamation. Firft publifhed in the pa- 
trictic Paper of the Argus. By T. Paine. 8v0. 64. Ridg- 
way. 1792. 


The crambe reco&a of the two parts of the Rights of Man, with. 
innumerable inftances of vanity and folly. We need fay no more 3! 


for Paine is now, we believe, as general an object of cenfure to 
the nation as he ever appeared in our eyes. 


A Sketch of the Rights of Boys and Girls. By Launcelet Light, of 


Wefiminfter School; and Letitia Lookabout, of Queen-Sguare. 
Part I. 8v0o. 15.6d. Bew. 1792. 


This little ketch is defigned to ridicule Paine, mifs Woolftone- 
craft, and Dr. Price, with a flight attack on Dr. Prieftley and 
the ‘ blue ftcckings;’ but the ridicule is not very fuccefsful, Ie 
raifed, for a moment, a faint fmile, which was foon fucceeded 


by languor and difguft. 


The Correfpondence of the Revolution Society in London, with the 
National Affembly, and with various Socreties of tie Friends of 
Liberty in France and England. 8vo0. 5s. No Publifhry’s 
Name. 1792. ide 


The Society, to defend themfelves from the imputations of Mr. 
Burke, have publifhed every part of their correfpendence of the 
leaft importance. ‘The chief acculation was, however, the pre- 
fuming to correfpond in a colleétive capacity, and, by that means, 
arrogating a degree of influence they did not poffefs. We own 
too, that the exuberant compliments, lavifhed on the affembly, 
when compared with many parts of their conduct, appear rather 
to us as cenfure in difguile; and, if really ferious, as a reflection 
equally on their judgment and their patriotifm. 


The Birthright of Britons: or the Britifh Confiitution, with a 
Sketch of its Hiftory, and incidental Remarks. 8v0. 25. Od. 
Wayland. 1792. 

The political doctrines which the author of this production 
chiefly endeavours to eftablith, may be reduced to the fo!lowing, 

viz.. that the people are the fource of power; that they have a 
right to be their own legiflaters ; as well as to be tried by their 
peers; and that religious liberty is interwoven with the principles 
of the conftitution. The moft important grievance menticned, is 
the imperfect and depraved ftate of parliamentary reprefentatian, 
fo much the fubjeét of complaiat. 
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A View of the Englifh Conftitution. By the late Baron De Montes: 
quicu. Being a Tranflation of the Sixth Chapter of the Eleventh 


Book of bis celebrated Treatife, intitled L’Efprit des Loix. 80, 
‘4s. White. 


Thofe who adimire the Englith conftitution, will find in this cea 
lebrated treatife the moft convincing reafons with regard to its fu- 
periority ; while thofe who are inclined to prefer a different form 
of govetnment, will be forced to:acknowledge that their prejudi- 
ces are utterly deftitute of foundation. The remarks of the baron 
de Montefquieu correfpond to the moft intimate acquaintance with 
human nature ifi the ftate of fociety ; and are not more expreflive 
of his deep penetration, than of his accurate and unbiafied judg- 
ment in political fcience. This chapter of the L’Efprit Des Loix 
is particularly entitled to the attention of every Britith fubjeét; 
who wifhes to view, in philofophical difcuffion, the unrivalled ads 
vantages of the government under which he lives. 


Civie Sermons to the People, No. I. and II. 8vo. 6d. Johnfon. 
. 1792. 

Thefe are political, not religious difcourfes; and are entitled 
fermons only as being written in a plain, didaétic manner, adapted 
to general comprehenfion. ‘The author’s defign is to delineate 
the origin, the neceflity, and the advantages of government. In 
the two Numbers now before us thefe objects are traced with 
great perfpicuity. How far we may coincide with him in fenti- 
ment, through the fubfequent part of his fynthetic inveftigation, 
muft remain to be determined. 


4 Letter to a Member of Parliament, on the Conclufion of the War 
with Tippoo Sultaun. By an Impartial Obferver. 8v0. 15. 
6d. Cadell. 1792. 


It feems to be generally admitted, that greater advantage will 
tefult to this country from the late reduction of Tippoo, than 
could have arifen from the total extirpation of his power; for, 
in the latter cafe, the acceffion of territory acquired by each of 
our allies. would have rendered them in future too formidable. 
Upon this principle are founded the obfervations of the prefent 
writer ; who afterwards takes a curfory view of the profperous 
ftate of the nation, both in Europe and the Eaft Indies. It muft, 
however, be acknowledged, that the author is more lavith of his 
panegyric upon particular characters than becomes an impartial 
obferver. 


Rational Freedom: being a Defence of the National CharaG&er of 

. Britons, and of the Form of their Government; in Oppofition ta 

the malapert and feditious Writings of Thomas Paine. By P. 
White, Efq. 8vo. 2s. Elliot amd Kay. 1792. 


A candid and moderate anfwer to the Rights of Man. The 
great 
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great object of the author is to point out the errors and abfurdi- 
ties of this firebrand of fedition, refpecting the Britifh conftitution, 
and by this means to expofe the futility of his vifionary republi- 
canifm, 


RELIGIOUS, bc, 


Scriptural Reviffon of Socinian Arguments, in a Letter to the Rew 
. Dr. Priefiley. By the Revs F. Randolph, M. 4. 800. 25, 
- Cadell. - 1792. 


Dr. Randolph, with great caution and candotr, examines the 
early periods of Chriftianity, and the moft refpectable authors of 
the firft ages, to fhow that the firft do&trines were. not Socinian, 
but that they really taught the divinity of Chrift. He afterwards 
purfues Dr. Priefiley in his replies to different antagonilts, and 
points out their futility, not only as tending to eftablifh the hu- 
manity of Chrift, but as defigned to fupply the fole divinity of 
the Father. 


Two Prafical Sermons on Private Prayer and Public Worfoip. Te 
which is added, a feort Addrefs on the proper Manner of employing 
the Lord’s Day. By J. Charlefworth, M.A. t2mo. O6ds 
Johnfon. 1791. 


A foort Addrefs on the proper Manner of employing the Lord’s Daye 
By a Member of the Society for propagating Chriftian Knowledge. 
2d. or 10s. per Hundred. Johnfon. 1791. 


This is the Addrefs from the preceding article, printed fepa~ 
rately. 


A. Sermon, om doing to all Men as we would they foould doto us. By 
J. Charlefworth, A.M. 6d. Johnfon. 1791. 


Ywe fhort Difcourfes on the Lord’s Supper, and the Example of 
Chrift. By F. Charlefworth, A.M. 6d. -Johnfon. 1792. 


We have claffed thefe articles together, as they are uniform in 
character and ufefulnefs. The Members of the Society for Prom, 
pagating Chriftian Knowledge cannot be better employed than in 
the publication of tracts which are fimple in their ftyle, and which, 
from their cheapnefs, may be diftributed among the poor, 
For this beft of purpofes thefe little pamphlets are happily cal- 
cuated. 


Reafons Sor prefenting to Parliament a Petition for the Repeal of cer- 
tain Penal Statutes affecting Unitarian Chriffians, 8v0. 6d. 
Johnfon. 1792. - - . 


This petition has for its object he g and 10 W. II. c. 32. and 
s W. and M, feff.i, c..18. The reafns for. the repeal of thefe 
claufes 
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claufes are the ufual arguments in favour of toleration, which are 
here very ftrongly urged.—Much novelty cannot be expetted. 


Annihilation no Punifbment but Contempt to the Wicked, after the 
Day of Judgment ; or, the Curfe of God on Adam’s eating the for- 
bidden Fruit: as proved from Scripture. By P. Burton, E/q. 
.8vo. 6d. Robinfons. 1792. 


The greater part of this pamphlet tranfcends our feeble under- 
ftlandings. As far as we are able to judge, the auathor’s meaning 
is, that finners, after the firf? re/urrection, are to be tormented 
for 1540 years, the lait 532 of which will expofe them to contempt. 
-~—Our readers, we prefume, will not expect from us an account 
of the arguments advanced by the author for his precifion on 
this fubject. 


4 Differtation on a Pafage in Scripture little noticed; in Vindica- 
tion of the Mefiah, againf{ modern Sceptics, on bis Triumphant 
Extry into Ferufalem. With Notes, and an Addrefs to the Jews. 

~By T. Ofoorne. 8v0. 2s. Evans. 1792. 


© The intention of this Differtation is a well-meant endeavour 
to vindicate the Meffiah againft fceptics, and fhew that the wild 
afs of the wildernefs was intended by providence as an emblem of 
the wicked man, whom as the Mefliah came purpofely to convert 
and reclaim, fo he likewife tamed this type of him whilft he was 
faiting in the wildernefs.’—Thefe are the words of our author; 
and we are indebted to him for difclofing a meaning which, with- 
out this declaration, could not be difcovered ia his pamphlet. Our 
Saviour defired his difciples to bring him an afs. Mr. Ofborne la- 
bours to prove that they neither /fo/e nor Jorrowed this afs, for it 
was an afs which. our Saviout tamed while he was falling forty days 
in the wildernefs. Our Saviour’s fafting is a myfterious fubjeQ ; 
and, perhaps, will not appear lefs fo by this attempt to prove that 
he employed himfelf in taming an afs for his own ufe. We be- 
lieve our.author guiltlefs of any intention to throw ridicule on his 
fubje&, but fome of thefe * perfons of the firft diftin&ion, who 
encouraged him to publith this tract,’ are inexcuiable. 


4 Vifion from the Lord Gad Almighty, the great and Mighty God of 
the whole Earth: a Vifion that muff bring about that great and 
glorious Day of Peace, when Nation fhall no more lift up Sword 
againf? Naiion, or learn War any more. By Henry Hard;. 
Svc. 6d. Printed for the Author. 1792. 


The author obferves, * he has laid down the vifion fo plain and 
clear, that he that believes in the Teftament, muft alfo believe in 
it,? After this pofitive declaration, we might be fufpeéted of in- 
corrigible fcepticifm, in queftioning the trath of what he relates, 

ey did 
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did it not appear from his arratives that the whole bench of bi- 
fhos are in the fame predicament of incredulity. Henry Hardy, 
however, is perfuaded, « that he was born and raifed up by the 
Lord God Almighty, to reftore peace to the world, and to the 
Chriftian nations particularly.’ Where he is at prefent, we are 
not informed, though it is probable that the feat of his fanatical 
vifions is fome part of England. For the purpofe of fulfilling 
his imaginary vocation, why is he not now upon the contiient.2 
But while we make this remark, we would ferioufly recommend 
the care of his. perfon to his relations, or the people in his neigh- 


bourhood. 


Explanation of the Catechi/n of the Church of England, for the U/e 
of Sunday-Schools. By W. Coxe, M. A. 8vo. 6d. Cadell. 
1792. 

This author having, with the aid of his parifhioners, eftablifh« 
ed Sunday-fchools in his parifh, was defirous of procuring an ex- 
planation of the,catechifm, which might be read by.the children, 
and given to them when they quitted the fchool : but having fouhd 
none fufficiently plain, clear, and fhort, he drew-up the preient 
explanation. We have only to obferve that, in-our opinion, he 
has happily attained the requifites which he was defirous to com- 
bine ; and that it would tend greatly to the benefit of other Sun- 
day-{chools, fhould they be furnifhed with this Explanation. 


An Effay on the Ufefulnefs and Neceffity of Theological Learning, to 
thofe who are Defigned for Holy Orders. By Herbert Marfh, 
-~ B.D. 8vo. 1s. Marth. 1792. 


This author endeavours to eftablifh a propofition, the truth of 
which, even without any arguménts in its fupport, can fcarcely be 
queftioned: Though it fhould be admitted, that theological 
learning is not abfolutely neceffary for underftanding the doétrines, 
and enforcing the precepts of {cripture, yét the refpe& due to the 
clergy depends fo much upon an opinion of their theological learn- 
ing, that, were this to be depreciated, they might not only fink 
in general efteem, but religion itfelf be injured: Befides; it may 
be afked, how fhould the clergy, without a moderate degree of 
theological learning, be capable of refuting the obje tions ade 
vanced by the enemies of religion ? 


POPE TOR ee ak: 


Various Pieces in Ver fe and Profe. By the late N. Cotton; M. Da 
Many of which were never before publifoed. 2 Vals. . 8u0. 6s: 
Boards. Dodfley. 1791. _ 

The firk volume contains the poetical works of Dr. Cot- 
ton; and as a poet he is fat from ¢ontemptible,. though not ens 
titled to avery eminent feat on Paroaflus, His Vifions, nine in 
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number, have appeared before, and given, fo the editor tells US, 
general fatisfagtion. Indeed they have a particular claim to pub- 
lic favour, as the author may be faid to have /ept with great per- 
feverance and fuccefs for the.common good. Each vifion con- 
tains an excellent moral, and many juft and pious obfervations are 
interfperfed. We have Jikewife half a dozen Fables, moral 
and inftruétive, and no lefs calculated than Gay’s to amufe 
and edify the younger part of fociety. Tales, Odes, Epitaphs, 
Enignias,  Rebuffes, Pfalms, and Songs, fill tp the volume. 
The following fpecimen of the latter will not be difapproved. | 
‘Tell me, my Calia, why fo coy, 
©f men fo much afraid ; 
Celia, “tis better far to die 
A mother than a maid. 


¢ The rofe, when patt its damafk hue, 
Ts always out of favour ; 

And when the plum hath loft its blue, 
It lofes too its flavour. 


‘ To vernal flow’rs the rolling ‘years 
Returning beauty bring ; 

But faded once, thou’lt bloom no more, 
Nor know a fecond fpring.’ 

Mirza’s letters on fome metaphyfical fubjets, which open the 
fecond volume; and thofe of -Mufculus (a moufe), in which he 
narrates .his mifadventures, have, we believe, appeared before. 
They are followed by five fermons and detached effays, chief 
on moral and religious fubjecits, ‘The volume concludes with ex- 
tracts from private letters, that reflect credit on the author, who 


appears to have been truly ee for his piety and literary 
abilities. 


Zapphira. A Tragedy. Inthree A&s. 8v0. 1s. 6d. Ridgway. 1792. 
In the Speétator, No. 491, isan interefting ftory of Rhynfault 
and Sapphira, from whence the plot of this tragedy is taken. The 


Rathor jays itis his firft effay; and we cannot honeftly advife him 
to make a fecond attempt in the dramatic line. 


Poetical Attempts. By a Young Man. 2 Vols. 12mo. 55. Scatcherd 
and Whitaker. 1792. 
The perufal of thefé « Fir Attempts’ does not incline us to re- 


commend fecond. Our young author tells us very truly, that his 
‘judgment 18-wnmatured ;’-and that 





‘ hislyre but weakly ftrung, 


2 Emits a faint and imexperienc’d itrain, 
Whofe:trophy ne’er:ia Fame’s high temple hung.’ 


Our opinion ‘entirely coincides with that contained i in thefe lines, 
fo far -aé we underftand them. 


Spring 
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Spring, in London. A Poem, By Hipponax, 4to. nia Eger- 
tons., 1792. | 
This little performance will amufe the readers it is written with, 
eafe.and {pirit. 


The Proclawidtion;-or, the Meeting of the Sisbinnieiii A Praca 
Lpiftle. «From Harry’ Gay to bs Priexd Richard —_ Sve ‘As. 
Parfons; 1792. 


A piece of local humovr, defeiibing, saab a partitular 
meeting convened to addrefs the king on the fubjeé of the late 
proclamation. The wit, therefore, to a general reader, cannot 
be very ftriking.—This is the only apology. that occurs to us for 
the dullnefs of the poem: if not borne the. charge of dullnefs 
muit fall with double force, 


£ . > 


M:.-£°D.i: @>5 Ac $i alan! 


The Plan adopted by the Governors of the Middle/ex Hopital, for 
the Relief of Perfons affided with Cancer. With Notes, and Ob- 
Jervations, . By Joba Howard, Surgeon. 8vo0, 26. _Debrett. 
1792. EARN 
It is no lefs honourable ta the canfe, of humanity than ufeful to 

{cience, thatthe governors of the ;Middlefex hofpital have appro- 

prigted two wards for the reception af cancerous patients. Their 

plan is, on the whole, highly judicious and commendable ; nor 
can we fee the leaf objetion;to.it, except what may be made to 
hofpitals in general, that the, fight of objeéts labouring under 
fimilar difeafes, alike painful, diftrefling, and incurable; muf 
neceflarily. deprefs the {pirits, and deprive the patient of the only 
pofitle confolation—hope. , This inconvenience,will, however, 
be compeniated by numerous advantages j and we truft that, from 
this fource, much benefit will be, derived to the rich, who, equally 
liable to fuch diftrefling difeafes, fhould encourage every means of 

' inveltigating modes of relief. _Confidered in this view, the inftiy 

tution of infirmaries may be pronounced not lefs advantageous to 

the opulent than to.the poor and the afflicted, 

One benefagtor. has. already. enabled the governors to begia 
their attempt; but it is to be wifhed. that. he may not ftand 
alone. Mr. Howard, inftigated by this benevolent affiftant, has 
drawn up the plan, and added in the notes much information 
relating to cancer, and the hiftory of our knowledge on the 
fubje&. We may be allowed to fuggeft a few obiervations. 
Cancer is undoubtedly often a conftitutional difeafe, perhaps, 
very generally fo; and, when it appears to have arifen from a 
blow, the accident has only precipitated the event, by the inflame 
mation excited haftening the deprayaiion of the fluids ; for cancer 
feems to be a difeafe of the blood, and the conititutional malady 
fome defect in the function of fanguification. Among the falutary 
Kk 2 modes 
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modes of regimen which it is, ‘we apprehend, the defign of this 
inftitution to inveftigate, we: would particularly recommend the 
trial’ of fach fabftances 4s contain the: greatelt proportion of pure 
air, in a combined ftate ; for the cancerous fluids are bndoubtedly 
highly phlogiftic-——ia other.words, deficient in their proportion of 
this air... De may.. be, at the fame. time, ufefyl to convey it into 
the fyftem, in every way that can be devifed, and to avail our- 
{elves:of the new, doctrines, of chemiltry in thefe.complaints where 
they .feem peculiarly, applicable; fuch we think cancers are, 
though we. are unable within. thefe. limits to affign: the reafon. 


OL ferwations on’ Maniacal Diforders. “By W. 5 Suet M.D. 8vo. 
- ) vg leis g5,- Murray. (1792. 


Dr. Pargeter, in this little traé&, has collected numerous obfer- 
vations on madnefs from the writings of ancient and modern au- 
thors, while hisown remarks are, in general, judicious and ufe- 
ful. Perhaps there is too much poetry in thefe < Obfervations,’. for 
a medical work; fince even his Hiftoria morbi- is. almoft poetical, 
and by no means fufficiently full nor {cientific. “The caufes are 
detailed more accurately ; and our author brings forward, very 
propérly,’ ‘thole diffeGtions which fhow the conheétion between the 
bodily chariges: jand the mental difeite. He feems- to think, that 
the former are’often’ effeds, ‘but we believe-an original mental dif- 
order is very rare ;-nor is the tnind ever affeded by deprefling paf- 
fions;* till fome change i is produced’i in the corporeal organs. We 
offerthis opinion as’ the refult’of reading, refle&ion, and obferva- 
tion, but we offer it to excite the attention of practitioners, to 
ledd them to‘enquire and examine, rather than to diétate, Dr. 
Pargeter? sthedry-of madnefé is that of Dr. Cullen, a fyitem that 
time and obfervation will, wg’ think, confirm. 
‘Ine hits’ practice, our author feems to be judicious and cor- 
reét':~he is not fo partial to camphor as he might have been, nor 
does he advert to the union of “camphor and opium which, in the 
hands of fome-prattitioners,' has ~been found peculiarly advanta- 
geous. His objection alfo to ‘the inion’ of ‘opium with his acetum 
camphoratum,*onaccount of tHe ‘vinegar leflening or deftroying 
the effe@s ofthe opium is, we think, of little importance : this in~ 
jury has never beer fhown by fair trials. Management, the prin- 
‘ciple means of ‘relieving maniacal-peop! e, 1s mentioned, but with 
a degree of, what appears to. us, a ftudied obfcurity: ‘To catch 
the cye” is'an obje& of importance; and his method feems to be 
to. fix: the eye of the patient on‘his, ‘the firft moment he is per- 
ceived. “In this way is the power chiefly obtained ; for he {ays 
very truly, that viilence irritates, and when it is once ufed, by a 
‘practitioner, he can never afterwards gain fully the patient’s confi- 
dence. On-the whole this is a very ufeful work ; it contains much 
information, salloyed by very few errors. 


An 
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An Effay on the Swelling of the lower Extremities, incident to Ly- 
ing-in Women. By C. B.Trye. 8vo. 2s. Murray. 1792. 


Mr, Trye confiders the {welling of the leg, in confequence of 
parturition, as owing to a bruife, and fubfequent inflammation 
and obftruction of the iliac lymphatic glands. He differs from 
Mr. White, in thinking that no rupture takes place, and adds to 
his’ account of the fymptoms, that the firft complaint is a forenefs 
or tightnefs i in the groin 5 and that the tumour pits on preffurey 
which is, in his opinion, explained by fuppofing, that the lymph 
in the lymphatics of the lower extremities is thin and watery. 
Weither of thefe fymptoms have occurred to us, but we muft own 
that our acquaintance with the difeafe has not been frequent or 
extenfive. His method of cure is to relax the inflamed veffe!s by 
fomentations, by leeches and blifters ; to promote abforption by 
emetics, and, when the inflammatory {tate is over, by mercurial 
qintment, while the general fever, in the beginning, is relieved 
by cvacuents. 

As we have faid that our experience in this difeafe is limited, 
we fhall not add any remarks. Yet we may be allowed to faggett, 
that, in our hands, the fwelling has always feemed to be a criticat 
depofition, 1 in confequence of fever, though it generally proceeds 
in a chronical form. 


fin Analyfis of the New London Pharmacopaia, explaining the Na- 

ture, Principles, Elective AttraGions, Qualities, Ufes, and Dofes 

ibe various Preparations and Compofitions contained therein; 

and particularly calculated for the Ufe of the junior Students. By 
R. White, M.D. 8vo. 2s. 6d. Cadell, 1792. 


This ufeful little comment on the New London Difpenfatory 
will be an acceptable prefent to ftudents. Our author has collected 
from the beft authors, and his obfervations in general are correc 
and fatisfattory. We have met with much to commend and 
{carcely any thing to blame. 


Obfervations on the Blindnefs occafioned by Catara&s. Shewing the 
Pra&icabslity and Superiority of a Mode of Cure without an Oper= 
ation. By H.B. Peacock. 8vo. 15. Pridden. 1792. 


Our author fpeaks of the anatomy of the eye, of the unfuccefs- 
ful cafes, in which both couching and extracting the lens have 
been attempted, and of fome method of curing cataraés without 
an operation. The plan, however, is not explained, and fome 
obfcure hints only given that it may be effected by topical ftimu- 


lants. 
MISCELLANEOU 5S. 


4n Appeal to the Public on the general Utility of Benefit Societies. 
Svc. Is. Vernor. 1792. 


The utility of benefitefocieties has for many years been experi- 
| | enced 
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enced in different parts of the kingdom ; and they are fuch intti- 
tutions as ought to meet with every poflible encouragement. How 
much induftry might be increafed, and public happinefs promoted, 
by rendering them more general over the nation, is fully difplay- 
ed in the prefent pamphlet. It may therefore be expected, that 
the efforts of private individuals, towards eftablifhing inftitutions 

of fo fajutary a nature, will, as foon as proper regulations fhall 
_ be framed, receive the fanétion of parliament. 


Conf Sderatiows.on the Proclamation of the Governors of the Auftrian 
_ . Netherlands againft France. Publifoed at Bruffels, the 19th of 
. May, 1792+. 8v0. 15. 64. Hookham aad Carpenter. 1792. 


-'Thefe Confiderations appear to have been written by a zealous 
friend to the national affembly of France. They cannot be re- 
garded as very interefting to the people of this country ; and with 
refpect to affairs on the continent, the proclamation of the gover- 
nors of the Auftrian Netherlands, is exceeded, in importance, by 
the moft recent declaration of the duke of Brunfwick, at the 
head of the allied armies. 


A Treatife concerning the Properties and Effe@s of Coffee. The Fifth 
Edition, with confiderable Additions. By B. Mofely, M. D. 8vo. 
is. 6d. Sewell. 1792. 


We have already noticed two editions of this elaborate work 
in our fixtieth volume. ‘To this edition, we perceive fome addt- 
tions, but thefe are not of great importance. Somewhat too much 
of the virtues of coffee had been faid before. 


An Account of Experiments, to determine. the /pecific Gravities of 

Fluids, thereby to obtain the Strength of Spirituous Liguors. To- 
gether with fome Remarks on a Paper entitled, The bef? Method of 
Proportioning the Excife upon Spirituous Liquors. Lately printed 
in the Phitofophical Tronfactions, By F. Ramfden. 840. 25. 
Printed for the Author. 1792. 


Mr. Ramfden’s excellent paper, in the Philofophical Tranfac- 
tions, is hére reprinted ; ; and we truft it will, in this way; be as 
generally known as it deferves. 


La Rebellion des Betes, F able allegorique. Par G. Polidori. 80. 
1s. Jeffery. 1792. 

Our author, who is by no means a democrat, defcribes under 
the allegorical form of the lion and the beatts, the king of France 
——we fufpe& that we may fay the /ate king of France, and his 
reforming fubjects. Allegory-is, however, feldom pleafing, even 
when moft happily condu&ted. In the prefent work M. Polidori 
is feldom very happy in his allufions, or in his conduct of the 
fable. 


Pratique 
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Pratique de POrateur Frangois, ou Choix de Pieces d’ Eloguencey 
Tiries des meilleurs Poétes F Profaieurs de la Langue Francoi/e. 
Par M. Lencir. 2 Vols. 8v0. 5s. Faulder. 1792. 


The extra&s in this colleftion are compiled from the moft emi-- 
nent French writers, both in profe and poetry. They are well 
calculated for giving the Englifh youth a tafte for French compo- 
fition, and improving them in the ftudy of that language. The 
introductory eflay, on oratorical action, is chiefly drawn from the. 
obfervations of preceding writers, ancient and modern, on the 
fubje&t ; and the concluding part of the work contains fome cur- 
fory remarks on the aathors from whofe writings the mifcellany is 
compiled. 


Remarks on the New Sugar-Bill, and on the National Compa&s ref= 
peing the Sugar-Trade and Slave-Trade. 8vo. 1s. Johnfon. 
‘3792. : 

The author of thefe Remarks has greatly illuftrated the fubje&t, 
and his obfervations are acute, able and judicious, though his 
manifeit bias, in favour of the colonial cultivators, muft be care- 
fully guarded againft by the candid enquirer. He infifts, with 
great force and propriety, on the national compaéts refpecting the 
fugar and flave-trades, in confequence of various regulations in 
their management, which muft, of courfe, admit their principles. 
To this argument much, however, may be objected ; and the ad- 
miffion of a principle on one fide, muit imply the avoiding of 
abufes and impofitions on the other ; nor can any compact of thefe 
kinds be admitted as obftacles to improvements in commerce, the 
increafe of happinefs, or the abolition of oppreffion and injuftice. 


Obferwations on the Writings and Condu& of our present Political and 
Religious Reformers, Sc. To which is added, an Appendix on 
the Literary Decifions and Charaéer of the Critical Reviewers. 
By Percival Stockdale. 8vo. 1ts.6d. Swan. 1792. 


Mr. Percival Stockdale is evidently a writer who eagerly feizes 
every expedient to force himfelf into public notice: and while 
this propenfity is regulated by a due fhare of modefty and judg- 
ment, it is meritorious and laudable. But we recognife in this 
author fuch a perpetual and feveriffi thirft of notoriety, fuch an 
unceafing defire of obtruding himfelf, on all topics and all occa 
fions, upon the public attention, that we-are difgufted with his 
perfeverance : whilft the opinion he entertains of his own confes 
quence in al] matters of tafte, erudition, and fentimeat, and his 
unblufhing abufe of the moft refpectable characters this country 
has afforded, would, if they preceeded from any writer of realims 
portance, fillus with indignation. But, vented by an author of 
Mr. Stockdale’s defcription, confefledly difappointed in his pro- 
fefion, 
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feflion, and irritated by public negleé, they excite only ati equal 
mixture of pity and contempt. 

- From a letter that appeared in a newfpaper; and which there 
is reafon to confidér as his own production, Mr. Stockdale’ taltes 
occafion, as ufual, to enteron a very long and important detail 
of himfelf, his opinions; and his own exalted abilities; in the 
courfe of which we are informed that had he been educated at 
Cambridge, * his lauréls would have been protected from the 
blight of penury and envy 3’ that ‘ Dr. Johnfon was one of the 
moft abfurd and injurious of critics;’ and that ‘ he was equally 
eg ' exceptionable in matters of religion; that he had all the preju- 
dices, and all the fuperftition. of the weakeft old woman, and 
that bis death was humiliating to the friends of religion.’ The cruelty 
of this lait infinuation is fo atrocious, that nothing but the infig- 
Nificance of its affertor can fhield it from the feévereit cenfure,— 
¥n this furious production the bifhop of Llandaff is called * an 
apoftate from the CHurCcH OF ENGLAND ;’ and, in order to de- 
preciate his philofophical labours, this literary Draweanfr informs 
us that * any perfon endowed with common fenfe may be a chymift, 
a botanift, or a mathematician: and that any chimney-f{weeper’s 
boy in this metropolis might; in time, be as good a chymift as 
Dr. Watson.’—Such mean abufe can reflect difcredit only on 
its author. 

Dr. P. is, by this amiable, gentle, clergyman (for the name 
of a pricf he holds in utter deteitation) fignalifed by the titles of 
“an impudent, vindiétive, and lawlefs affaffin;’ and the * public 
juftice’ of this country is faid to be adminiftered with * ignomini« 
ous timidity.’ 

After this brief difplay of Mr. Stockdale’s ftyle and temper, it 
cannot be expedited that we fhould occupy much of our reader’s 
time in repelling the pointlefs fhafts which are levelled againft us 
in the Appendix. . To be calumniated by an author who fmarts 
under recent chaftifement is not furprifing: bat his petulance 
fhall not provoke us to lift him into any confequence by public al- 
tercation. It is fufficiently obvious that if the living of Hartburn 
had been given to Mr. Stockdale, no abufe would have been poured 
on the bifhop of Durham ; and that if his letter to that pre- 
late had been praifed by us, no cenfure would have invaded the 
Critical Reviewers.—Mr. Stockdale’s boafted delicacy and difin- 
tereftednefs are perfectly congenial with his vait erudition and fa« 


gacity. 


THE afterifm, 1.11. p. 131 of eur laft Number fhould not have been placed 
there, but prefixed to the fecond quotations as the note to which it refers the 
reader aliudes to that pafiage. 
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MR. Renwick’s Letter is referred to the aut hor of the itil, who isat 
@ diftance, and has not yet returned it. 
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FOREIGN ARTICLES. 


Memoires de Marechal Duc de Richelieu, pair de France, &8co 
pour fervir al’ Hiftoire des Cours de Louis XIV. de la Re= 
gence du Duc d’Orleans, de Louis XV. & a celle de quatorze 


premiers Anneé du Regne de Louis XVI. 4Vol. 8v0. Buif- 
fon. 


THESE volumes are faid to have been compdfed in the 

library, and under the eye of the marechal de Richelieu, 
from the beft materials, either furnifhed by himfelf, or col- 
lected from the actors in the different fcenes, who were his 
cotemporaries. They are illuftrated by portraits, plans, and 
charts; and, though they often excite our contempt and in- 
dignation, theyare, on the whole, curious and entertaining. 
The work difplays, however, a continued and confiftent fyftem 
of oppreflion, of corruption, venality, and intrigue. 

The reign of Louis XIV. is well known; and his perfonal 
charaéter, or his plan of government, cannot be any farther 
illuftrated. ‘The regent gave fuch an example of corruption 
as depraved every political tranfaction ; and the adminiftra- 
tion of Fleury debafed the human mind by the moft abject 
{fuperftition. The reign of Louis XV. was that of minifters 
and their families. Every thing was openly purchafed, and 
every kind of liberty fell proftrate when oppofed either to in- 
fluence or money. The marfhal feemed willing to expiate 
his own fhare in thefe infamous tranfa€tions, by this pofthu- 
’ humous confeffion. The editor tells us, that he was ordered - 
App. You. V. Naw Arr, Ll to 
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to {peak of the faults, the vices, and the crimes which occur- 
red in the Memoires, in the moft clear and pointed terms. 
He himfelf reprobated them very ftrongly; and the editor, 
catching a portion of his fire, has {carcely in any inftance 
{pared the authors. e . 

The fingularity of the marfhal’s character and deftiny, his 
fuccefs in different departments, his courage and vivacity, the 
fplendor of his gallantry, at a period when this kind of fame 
often led to a more important fituation, his political and mi- 
litary employments, particularly at the battle of Fontenoy, 
the capture of Minorca, and the capitulation at Clofter-Seven, 
his intimacy with the different kings, &c. would render the 
Memoirs before us curious, independent of the prefent politi- 
cal fituation of France. At this time the contraft is fo ftrik- 
ing, that they become highly interefting. It is fingular that 
fuch a man as Richelieu fhould, with a confident franknefs, 
make the public and pofterity his confeffors; and not only 
confefs his own faults, but thofe of many of his cotemporaries. 
The billet-doux even, which he never opened, he left to be 
examined by his hiftorian. 

He was born in 1696, after a pregnancy of only five months, 
and his life was preferved by extraordinary care. At the age 
of fourteen he was prefented at court, carefled by the king and 
madam Maintenon, who, in confequence of fome family con- 
nections, ufed to call him her dear fon. The graces of his 
perfon, the vivacity of his temper, fome lucky hits, and con- 
fident replies, foon diftinguifhed and rendered him fafhionable, 
¢in a court which ftill remembered former gallantries.” The 
young duke enlivened the devotional gloom which the grave 
difpofition of the king had fpread over the court ; and he was 
faid to have attracted the attention of the dutchefs of Bur- 
gundy. . The © pretty creature,’ and the ‘ lovely child,’ his 
ufual appeilations, was confequently fent to the Baftile. He 
draws a difagreeable picture of the prifon, whofe interior is 
now better known. ‘I had now time enough, he fays, to 
curfe the fervices which my great-uncle had rendered to def- 
potifm’—a reflection that he had occafion to repeat; for he 
was confined three times in this prifon. At laft, by the en- 
treaties of the ladies of the court and of the city, he obtained 
his deliverance, ‘ particularly by the entreatiés of thofe, he 
adds, who knew what was the greateft punifhment I experi- 
enced in my prifon.’ 

From the Baftile he went to the:army in Flanders, where 
marfhal Villars made him his ‘aid-de-camp, and ‘was much 
pleafed with his freedom, his fpirit, and his pleafantry. M. 
-de Richelieu mentions an anecdote, which fhows how much 
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marfhal Villars, notwithftanding his age, could yield to the 
gaieties of the French youth. In Marchiennes, a town which 
he was befieging, there was an Italian lady of very fingular 
beauty. ‘The marfhal thought her a proper prize to raife the 
emulation of the befiegers, and to redouble the zeal of his 
aid-de-camps. ‘This plan could not be agreeable to a gloomy 
{uperftitious court, who would fcarcely employ Catinat, be- 
caufe he fometimes forgot mafs $ but the marfhal fucceeded 
in animating his officers, though the lady fortunately, or by 
defign, efcaped the evening before the town was carried. The 
duc de Fronfac, for that was Richelieu’s title, was chofen to carry 
the news of the victory to Paris; a victory which ignorance, 
party, or prejudice, had undervalued. It was the means of ap- 
pearing again with honour, and having been wounded in the 
action, his arm, fupported by a fcarf, rendered his figure more 
interefting. ‘The refpe& which he felt for the king, he tells 
us, was accompanied by an involuntary terror during his au- 
‘dience : the Baftile again appeared before him. But the king, 
‘with his ufual gracious air, after hearing an account of the 
fiege, faid, * Your late condué& has effaced the difgrace of the 
lettre de cachet: behave well; for I think you defigned for 
fomething extrordinary!’ The marfhal confeffes that thefe 
words excited his ambition, and gave him a higher idea of his 
own importance. 

The duke returned to the army, and relates the events 
which occurred previous to the conclufion of the treaty at 
Raftadt. Of all the humiliations, he adds, which the king re- 
ceived at Gertruydenberg, the moft painful was the Memoir 
circulated liberally by the allies, advifing the French to de- 
mand a meeting of the ftates-general, as the pride and ambition 
of the king were the fole caufes of all the wars of his reign. 
After the punifhment, the flight and the exile of two millions 
of Frenchmen, this Memoir made no impreffion. The king an- 
{wered it ; and the anfwer contains fome of the arguments late- 
ly adduced in France refpecting this meafure ; fome of thefe 
have been often refuted, and others, the friends of defpotifmn 
have not, on this occafion, dared to bring forward. ‘ Cour 
tiers forget, or difdain to confider, the fhades which, diftin- 
guifh differént zras: it is one of the principal caufes of their 
faults and their miftakes.’? Many of thefe original pieces adorn 
the Memoirs: but the moft ludicrous is the correfpondence 
of marfhal Villars with Father la Chaife, where he {peaks of 
his military exploits, not forgetting wheels and gibbets. ‘The 
marfhal, who was a true courtier, {peaks to the king of con- 
verfions ; to the jefuit, of punifhments. 
~ The interior of the court is fufficiently known from the 
‘ 4 Ll2 Memoirs 
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Memoirs of the duke de St. Simon. The additions will be 
interefting to the lovers of anecdote, a fpecies of literature 
perhaps too much undervalued; but, in proper hands, like 
the ftudies of painters, they muft be confidered as traits faith- 
fully copied from nature. ‘The defcription of the dauphin 
excites our pity. At forty years of age, after having attained 
fome reputation in war, with a happy temper, but a weak cha- 
racter, he funk into total infignificance: not attended to dur- 
-ing his life, buried with no ceremony, and his memory fcarce- 
ly refpected in his epitaph. The picture of the king is almoft 
equally an.obje&t of pity: an old monarch, covered with a 
deceitful glory, which was in his age eclipfed, repaid with 
the tears and the blood of his fubjeéts; gloomy, languifh- 
ing between his female favourite and his confeflor; think- 
ing it meritorious to expiate the errors of his youth, by 
tormenting the confciences of his fubjects; furrounded 
by natural children; the fport of their intrigues, and the 
inftrument of their ambition ; almoft hating the legitimate 
fon, who muft be his heir; fcarcely loving his grandfon, 
the pupil of Fenelon, who blafphemoufly fuppofed that 
-kings were made for the fake of their fubjects; hating his 
capital, whofe inhabitants affeted to overlook the difeafe of 
the king, while they confidered that of the dauphin as a pub- 
lic calamity ; overwhelmed with enemies; fcarcely relieved by 
the pretended ambaflador from-Perfia, who was in reality a 
Portuguefe adventurer, paid by the Jefuits, or by the aflum- 
ed honours of ecclefiaftics, who were treated as ambafladors, 
-contribute to fill the gloomy picture of a folitary defpot. His 
death is well known, and the momentary refpeCt of his fub- 
jects, if fuch a moment exifted, was immediately fucceeded 
by the rejoicings for the fucceflor, and the body could {carce- 
ly be carried to the grave, without interfering with the pro- 
ceflions and triumphs. 

The hiftorian, on the foundation of the papers left by the 
marfhal de Richelieu, has yielded to the temptation of confider- 
ing Louis XIV. as a king ; and it muft be owned, that hiftory 
feems to have borrowed the colouring of fatire. But the faéts 
_are inconteftible, and the panegyrifts of Louis may reply, if 
they pleafe, to the long litt of taxes, oppreflions, violences, 
public as well as private misfortunes. Having united every 
power in himfelf, he bent the whole force of his defpotifm 

‘on different bodies of the ftate, and on every individual, unit- 
ing fome, feparating others, domineering over all by force, by 
cunning, and by corruption: yet he had the art of attaching 
every one to his perfon, and of being confidered almoft as a 
diyinity. Racine could write to madame Maintenon in thefe 
tcrms, 
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. 4erms, * God has given me grace, madam, ‘in whatever com- 
pany I may be, never to be afhamed of the gofpel or of the 
king.” Louis feemed impreffed with the fame idea; and, 
when he wanted to exprefs his warmeit approbation of the 
cardinal’s conduct, in fome of the idle theological difputes, 
he faid, § Cardinal, Ido not know what God Almighty may 
think of your co oniduet 3 but be affured I will never forget it! 
The historian, aware thac the advocates of deipotifm would 
attribute all the misfortunes of France to the war of the fuch 
ceflion, endeavours to prove that the diltrefs of the kingdom 
was equally high, during the mott glorious epochs of the reign 
of Louis, and even in 1671. Voltaire, when he boatts of the 
four years land-tax, which the king forgave, did not reflect 
that four years would not have been owing if the people had 
been able to pay one. In the time of Louis XIV. the nation 
was a bankrupt; and his conquefts were preceded by a vio- 
Jation of public faith, which the moft abandoned minifters at 
this time would have bluthed at. One proof of the diftrefs of 
France we may mention. The eftates were fo much aban- 
doned, that Colbert thought it necefflary, by an exprefs edict, 
to prevent this kind of emigration. The ‘marginal notes of 
the king, written on the Memoirs of Colbert, are proofs of 
the fame kind. In the firft memoir, whofe obje€t was a ree 
form of the finances, Colbert propofed fome diminution of 
the expences at Verfailles. ‘lhe king anfwered, § You know 
my intention refpecting Verfailles.? Colbert propofed leffen- 
ing the number of the royal prifons. It was replied, § My 
authority requires, that what fhould fupport it muit not be 
loft fight of.’ Colbert wifhed to retrench fome of his majef- 
ty’s amufements 3 and, to render this bitter pill acceptable, he 
obferves, ‘ that it is neceflary to fave five fous in things not 
neceflary, and throw away millions when the king’s s glory i 1s 
at ftake. For myfelf, he adds, a repaft of 1000 crowns gives 
me the greateft uneafinefs ; but if millions of geld were re- 
quired to gain the crown of Poland, (the prince of Conti was 
then a candidate for it) I would fell all my goods, my wife, 
my children, and I would go on foot the reit of my life to 
procure it. Your majefty will, I hope, excuie this little ef- 
fufion.’—The king undoubtedly excufed inch littie effufions, 
for Colbert died immenfely rich. Louvois, who had alfo ef- 
fufions of his own, by the fame means, could live hke the 
king at Meudon, and boaft to his friends that he was arrived 
at his fourteenth million. Minifters might be fure of fecuri- 
‘ty, after the king had expreffed the regret with which he had 
profecuter Vouquet, and had faid many times, ‘ it is right that 
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thofe who mind my bufinefs properly fhould mind alfo their 
own.’ But to return to the Memoirs of Colbert. 

One of thefe memoirs confiders particularly the ufelefs ex- 
pences of colleéting armies in the provinces, which ruins the 
kingdom for the amufement of the ladies, points out the tot- 
tering ftate of public affairs, the mifery of the country, where 
every thing is falling into confufion, &c, ‘The memoir was 
not anfwered; but the king took occafion to write from 
Nancy, not long afterwards—‘ I know the ftate of my affairs, 
and fee what is neceflary. I fhall order, and do you execute: 
it is all that I defire.? Another time he faid, ‘ While your 
fervices continue, do not fear the diminution of my friend- 
fhip; but you muft ferve me as I wifh, and conclude that I 
do every thing for the beft.’ Colbert was often ill treated, 
and his only way of appeafing his mafter was to find the mo- 
ney. ‘The tone then became gentle, and the manners of the 
king courteous. ‘Send me your fon,’ fays the king to his 
minifter, ‘ and I will take care of him. He fhall do nothing 
wrong; but if he does, it fhall not be paffed over.” ‘ Happy 
will be the faults,’ fays the obfequious minifter in his anfwer, 
¢ which he will commit, fince they will be rectified by the beft 
mafter, the moft enlightened of men, and the greateft mo- 
narch.’ In reality, Louis demanded fubmiflion, money, and 
filence. He was the moft complete defpot that ever exifted, 
uniting in his own hand all the fprings of his influence, and 
directing their movements to gratify his paflions, his pride, 
and his prejudices. | 
_ The moment of the death of Louis changed at once, almoft 
by enchantment, the whole fcene. The changes were not, as 
ufual, in the exterior politics of the court, in the different par- 
ties or internal regulations only, but principles, ideas, and 
manners, fuffered a revolution, as great as the late events have 
occafioned. The change from gloom to gaiety, from fuperfti- 
tion to gallantry, may be eafily conceived: it is neceflary to 
point out only the influence of the era on the manners of the 
French for many fubfequent years. The gallantry of man- 
ners introduced by Louis was dignified by decorum and pro- 
priety: the regent, with a brilliant genius and amiable difpo- 
fition, detefted hypocrify, and confidered even the conceal- 
ments, which decency demands, as the remains of the old 
fyftem. Louis refpected his own authority in hiding or ex- 
cufing the faults of his minifters: the regent enjoyed their er- 
rors, and expofed them, feeming frequently to keep them in 
their places, to add to the fport occafioned by their mifcon- 
duct. In adorning the infamous Dubois with all the dignities 
of church and itate, he undermined the refpect for civil and 
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weakening its foundation, merely to add to his amufements. 
With all his great and amiable qualities, the regent was fo 
much attached to Dubois, that he was fuppofed in that sera 
to be enchanted. ‘The fpell muft indeed be powerful, which 
could in this way deprive the nation of the advantages of fuch 
extenfive talents, a genius fo enlarged, and a fpirit fo active. 
Even at that period, the regent is faid to have ‘wifhed to efta- 
blifh public liberty. He hated the French government, and” 
loved that of England, wheré every man: is governed and 
judged by the law: he quoted, on this occafion, the namés of! 
many princess who, having been: the flaves of authority, be- 
come its victims ;-and-mentioned with approbation the prior 
of Vendéme ftealing two miftreffes from Charles If. without 
his being able to punifh him, except by requefting Louis to 
recall him. -He certainly. wifhed to convoke the ftates-gene- 
ral, and was with dithculty diffuaded from it by the infamous 
Dubois, whofe memoir on this fubjeét,:a model of impu- 
dence, was publifhed in Franceabout two years fince. The 
regent too often fupported the caufe of the people againft his 
minifters ; and, on the evening previous to the bankruptcy of 
Law, he rejected with difdain the propofal of quelling. the tu- 
mult by force. He declared, that if he had’been born a com- 
moner, he would have deberided the French again{t the op- 
preflions of government : in his prefent fituation, in cafe of a 
revolt, he would lead the people, in oppofition to the mini- 
ftry, if he was required to do it, in defence of the king. All 
thefe good difpofitions were rendered ufelefs by his blameable 
ood nature; and the duchefs of Orleans, his mother, inge+ 
nioufly alluded to it, in a little mafque, where fhe introduces 
feveral benevolent fairies endowing her fon with different vir- 
tues; while the laft fairy, who is a malignant one, deftroys 
the whole, by adding eafinefs of difpofition, a fofter word for 
weaknefs. Yet was it eafinefs or weaknefs which made him 
the flave of Dubois, who obtained the archbifhoprick of Cam- 
bray, and infifted, through the influence of his miftrefs, ma- 
dame Parabere, that the regent fhould attend his firft appear- 
ance. Was it eafinefs or weaknefs which led him to parlia- 
ment to regifter an edict, ordering enquiries againft the finan- 
ciers, when he could fay to Nancré, captain of the Swifs 
guards, Nancré, what do you think of the minifters, wlto 
make me a perfecutor? He was truly a perfecutor in move 
fenfes than this; for, with the moft perfe&t contempt for every 
religious quarrel, his minifter Argenfon filled the prifons with 
Janfenifts, and even added to the Bicétre 300 new cells for 
the Janfenifts of the commonality. Dubois, at firft a Janfenift, 
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found it neceffary to perfecute them to obtain the cardinal’s ° 
hat, which he was in purfuit of. The regent was greatl 
hurt by the conduct of his daughter, the abbefs of Chelles. 
She became a Janfenifi, by having had a direétor of that par- 
ty; and, having much genius and application, fhe foon be- 
came an able difputant. When it was neceflary to perfecute 
this fet, the cardinal de Biffy was fent to convert the fifters 
of the abbey; and the abbefs, ‘difguifed as a fitter, difputed 
with and confounded the cardinal. He was angry, and threat- 
ened to punifh her, when fhe difcovered herfelf, and obliged 
him to make a proper apology, and to own himfelf confuted. 
‘The various interefts, the {prings of the different intrigues 
ef this period, which the editor endeavours to explain from 
the marfhal’s papers, would detain us too long. We {hall con- 
fine ourfelves to the duke de Richelieu, and to the manners 
of the zra, which, in their progreffive refinement, were po- 
Jifhed to conceal:infamy, corruption, and intrigue.—One of 
the moft curious focieties of that era, which the regent fup- 
ported, and fuffered himfelf ta be influenced by, we may call 
in Englith, ‘the Wheels.’ They explained the term, by 
faying that, for him, they would fuffer the punifhment of 
the wheel. He more apenly and properly explained it, by 
‘ perfons fit only to be braken on the wheel.’ ‘Phe influence 
of this infamous fet removed from the miniftry the labori- 
ous and refpectable duke de Noailles, whofe only fault was 
that he gave no dinners. Many of the fociety were young 
men of fpirit and pleafantry, particularly the young count of 
Broglio, and their chief Nocé, whom the prince publicly call- 
ed brother-in-law, becaufe they had the fame miftrefs. ‘The 
marquis de Canillac was a § wheel,’ and he publicly reproach- 
ed Law for taking away his fyftem: ‘I draw bills and do not 
pay them, fays he: you do the fame: why do you infringe 
on my trade!’ He mixed fome appearance of perfonal decen- 
cy, with his complaifance for the regent. In this fociety, the 
duke de Richelieu paffed a great part of his life, taking occa- 
fionally from the regent an actrefs or a lady of the court, for 
.the terms were almoft fynonymous, fince they conftantly lived 
together. Duels would fometimes occur ; one of which, be- 
tween the coynt de Gacé and the duke de Richelieu was the 
means of his vifiting, a fecond time, the Baftile, after having 
been dangeroufly wounded. He was long ill in his contine- 
ment, but comforted by the vifits of madame de Charolois, 
accompanied by the princefs de Conti, who bribed his gaolers 
to procure admiffion by night. When in the Baftile a third 
time, for entering into the confpiracy of Cellamere, as it was 
ftyled, he was vilited by mademoifelle de Charolois, accom- 
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nied by mademoifelle de Valois, daughter of the regent. 
‘hefe two princefles, though violently enraged at difcovering 
they were rivals, joined in faving their lover; and the former 
offered to refign him, if the latter could mitigate her father’s 
anger. ‘Ihis conteft of generofity was afterwards the fubject of 
a tragedy called Ines ; but the fituations of the drama were lefs 
complicated than thofe of real life ; for, ftrange to tell, the fa- 
ther of mademoifelle de Valois was her lover! She fucceeded 
at laft, and the duke was releafed to fuffer the utmoft viru- 
lence of language which the regent could beftow. The artful 
courtier apologifed as well as he was able, and faid to the 
prince, ‘ that the tendency of a Frenchman’s heart was to 
attach itfelf to the defcendants of his kings, rather than to 
their collateral relations ; that France was finking under the 
influence of unworthy minifters; that he was affured the 
ftates-general were to be foon fummoned,’ &c. ‘The con- 
clufion of the difcourfe is the moft remarkable. £ But, faid 
he, fince patriotifm is become a crime, fince a blind fubmif 
fion to favourites and miftrefles is the only road to honours, I 
fwear that you fhall find me, in future, a moft obedient fere 
vant.’ 

This third imprifonment of the duke feems to have left in 
his mind the moft lively refentment againft the keeper of the 
feals, Argenfon, formerly lieutenant of the police. This mi- 
nifter folicited the odious office of interrogating the prifoner, 
though their families were once nearly connected, and accom- 
plithed his tafk with the true fpirit of his former office; an 
office which he firft brought to the fyftem of infamy which 
has fince attended it, under the aufpices of madame Mainte- 
non. The conduct of this man is defervedly held up to the 
public indignation. It was firft difcovered in thefe volumes; 
and it is fhrewdly remarked, ¢ that the duke probably thought 
it right, fince the lieutenants of the police knew all our 
fecrets, that we fhould alfo know theirs.’—The ftory of the 
Man in the Iron Mafk appears alfo in thefe volumes; and it 
is now certain that he was a twin-brother of the king. The 
fecret was obtained, at the particular requeft of the duke, by 
smademoifelle Vallois from her father, at a price too infamous 
to mention. She difclofed the whole to her lover, with the 
decent precaution only of writing in cypher. 

After betraying fecrets fo important, it will not be fuppofed 
that the marfhal will refpe€&t any other perfon. ‘The gallant 
or the fcandalous hiftory of the times, the portraits of prin- 
cefles, their adventures, as well as thofe of the ladies of the 
court, pafs in detail before the reader. The hunter of anec- 
gotes does not expeét, and his expectations would not be gra 
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tified if they were raifed, exact-dates. The epochis are fixed 
often in the following manner—‘ About the time the princefs 
loved M.’—‘ It was at the time when Vaureal bifhop of Rennes 
carried from me madame de Gontaut—and it was in the 
fame year that he had the marchionefs of Villars and madame 
ta Marechale.’ In naming fo many ladies, he defigns to give 
an inftructive leffon ; but it is a leffon for pofterity. ‘ Prin- 
ceffes, he obferves, like kings, ought to refleét that the cour~ 
tiers, who adore them moft fervently, allow themfelves to 
hand down to pofterity a picture of their failings.’ This idea 
afflicted the laft moments of the regent. He chiefly feared 
that his licentious follies would be known; but his govern- 
ment. was a madnefs only of another kind. 

About this time the duke de Richelieu went on his em- 
baffy to Vienna, and he explains the fecret intentions of this 
manoeuvre. It is enough, however, in this place to fketch, 
after the original, the outline of the French manners, the 
ftrange mixture of licentioufnefs and folly, adorned often by 
the gracesand, the effufions of genius. His opportunities of 
obtaining political information were confiderable. The fa- 
vourite daughter of the regent, mademoifelle de Charolois, 
fifter of the duke of Bourbon; and the marchionefs de Prie 
his miftrefs, were the fources of intelligence. His portrait. of 
the latter is not a favourable one. She difpofed of every thing, 
and fold almoft every thing. Intriguing, ingenious, and licen- 
tious, fhe governed the prince, and was herfelf governed in 
turn. Her mifconduct deprived the duke of obtaining the 
throne for his fifter mademoifelle Vermandois. "When a wife 
was fought for Louis XV. this lady, equally beautiful, in- 
genious, and virtuous, educated at a diftance from the ge- 
neral.corruption, lived in a convent at Tours. She: endea- 
voured to gain the attention of the young lady, by being 
introduced under a fictitious name ; but mademoifelle Ver- 
mandois, either knowing her, or by accident, treated the 
marchionefs’s character with fo much afperity, that fhe be- 
came her greateft enemy, and wholly fruftrated her expec- 
tations, The infamous conduct of the marchionefs, in other 
refpeéts, occafioned the duke’s removal from the minittry, 
and in his retirement, feparated from this imprudent woman, 
he regained his natural goodnefs of heart, and was efteem- 
ed as he had been before blamed. 

The part of the memoirs already publifhed contains the 
firft years of the miniftry of cardinal Fleury. Our article 
has been already fo extenfive, and the faéts are fo conne&- 
ed, that we cannot eafily convey an adequate idea of them. 
The portrait of the cardinal, the interior of the.court, the 
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firft openings of the young king’s mind, the quarrels of the 
miniftry and the parliament, and the diftrefs of the cardi-+ 
nal, in confequence of the zeal and the courage of two 
counfellors of parliament, the abbé Pucelles and A/eagni, are 
particularly mentioned, The fong which the latter event 
occafioned is ludicrous. ‘The following words are fuppofed 
to be fung by the dames de la Halle: : 


Rendez nous Pucelles, oh guai 
Rendez nous Pucelles! 


Thirty filent, fucceflive feflions were held, becaufe. the pre- 
fident pretended to the right of hindering the difcuflion of 
affairs, and the cardinal fent back the deputies to Verfailles, 
with thefe remarkable words: —* Let no one ever talk of 
bufinefs to the king.’ His aftonifhment and furprife, when 
they went to carry their remonftrances to Marli, were 
moft feelingly exprefled. He exclaimed to the firft prefi- 
dent, Oh fir! to Marly! to Marly !—Good God!—and to 
fpeak to the king !—This period was called a fortunate one; 
though places, both ecclefiaftical and civil, were difpofed of 
by twomen. One of thefe, the abbé Pollet, received in his 
parlour of St. Nicholas du Chardonnet, the folicitations of the 
whole court, and of ladies of the firft quality, which, fays 
the duke,. did not furprife me, becaufe I have feen them kifs 
the hand of Law, and even follow him to his dreflfing-room. 
The other was Barjac, valet de chambre to the cardinal 
Barjac was a fingular being, and would require a long fepa- 
rate defcription. He ufed to fay familiarly, ‘ we haveidié 
pofed of fuch a place to-day’—‘ Marfhal Villars came to. fee 
us.—Sometimes he fpoke in his own name, without: men- 
tioning the cardinal. ‘The greateft lords paid their court to 
him ; but, as he had fenfe and fpirit, it muft be properly con- 
ducted. He was among the valets what Tiberius was among 
the emperors. The flattery, to be acceptable, muft be worthy 
of him; the courtiers muft be fupple, according to his own 
plan, and the greateft lords were fometimes much embarrafled 
by this peculiarity. ‘ Luckily,’ adds the duke, ‘ Barjac: was 
an honeft man.’ It were, however, defirable, that the hap- 
pinefs of a great nation depended on fomething more folid 
than the honefty of the valet of a minifter. 

~ The work will be concluded in four other volumes, which 
we believe are not yet publifhed: they will be of courfe more 
interefting as they come nearer the period of a revolution, 
which the duke feems to have forefeen by the numerous abufes 
which defpotifm has occafioned, and which muft ultimately 
youze or deftroy anation. The duke accufes the parliaments 
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of being, not the enemies, but the rivals of arbitrary power s 
of having ‘retarded the explofion of a fubjugated people, and 
of having fixed the feal to the criminal ufurpation of the fa- 
cred .rights of man. ‘Thefe phantoms were occafionally de- 
ftroyed by the fplendor of the throne,.and fometimes contri- 
buted to fix the chains of defpotifm: without them the revo- 
lution would have been accompiifhed thirty years fooner. 

In a judicious and {pirited preliminary difcourfe, where the 
editor points out the rules to be followed in the compofition 
of hiftory, he fuggefts a remark, which the Memoirs ftrongly 
eonfirm, that academies are only additional powers of corrup- 
tion in the hands of government. ‘This blot they may now 
efface: a new path is opened to them, and, to purfue it with 
honour, they fhould be completely free. Perhaps the editor 
has been too copious in defcribing the no€turnal orgies of the 
regent,, and the infamous conduct of Dubois. Such minute 
difgufting details are fearcely the province of hiftory: they 
fhould be paffed over in general terms}; for ten lines of Taci- 
tus, on fuch fubjects, contain more fatisfactory information 
than one hundred pages of Suctonius, 





Hudibras ; Poeme ecrit dans le Temps des Troubles d’ Angle- 
terre ; et traduit enVers Frangois, avec des Remaraues et des 


Figures, En 3 Vol. 12m0. Londres. 


dere received opinion that works of genius cannot be tranf- 
* lated from one language into another, without the lofs 
of their particular energy, wit, or humour, has been the chief 
reafon that a tranflation of the poem of Hudibras, fuch as 
would render the fingularity of its compofition intelligible to 
foreigners, has never been expected. 

Voltaire, in one of his letters written from London, fays, 
© Je defefpererois de vous faire connoitre le poeme Anglois de 
Hudibras : c’eft, de tous le livres que j’ai jamais lu, celui ou 
jai trouvé le plus d’efprit, mais c’eft auf le plus introduifibles 
«+ il faudroit 4 tout moment un commentaire, et la plaifan- 
terie expliqué, cefleroit d’étre plaifanterie.’ 

No wonder, then that little enquiry has been made about 
whole tranflations of this inimitable book, while hardly a pof- 
fibility could be entertained of a fuccefsful attempt, from. the 
failure of feveral trials of verfions into Latin, Dutch, and other 
languages. : 

Notwithftanding this confirmed opinion, a French clofe and 
literal tranflation was executed in France, in burlefque verfe, 
conveying the pointed and eccentric wit of the original, and 


fubfituting equivalents, where the idea could not be delivered 
in 
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in fimilar words. We were unacquainted with this tranfla- 
tion ; and a few of its detached parts were brought to light 
in our Review of a treatife called Principles of Tranflation, in 
the month of May laft (pag. 295.) Thefe have been fo well 
relifhed, as to excite curiofity ; and by the favour of an obli- 
ging correfpondent, we have been enabled to give fome ace 
count of this work, which we find really exifts; though, ‘ af- 
ter a diligent enquiry among the admirers of French literature, 
we had been able to difcover no fuch verfion of this truly Eng- 
lith poet.’ It was publifhed fome years fince ; but the fingu- 
larity of the book renders every apology needlefs. 

The matter ftands neverthelefs in the faireft light for the 
traflator ; he has performed almoft the whole, and made what 
may be called rather an imitation than a tranflation, through- 
out, equal to the felected parts above quoted. ‘To his honour, 
and to the reader’s furprife, be it known, that he was an Eng- 
lifh gentleman, who, going early to France for education, en- 
tered-into the fervice of that country, and during a long refi- 
dence. made himfelf mafter of the French language ; not only 
of the modern part, but of that ufed by their ancient poets, 
particularly thofe who wrote in the macaronic ftyle, by which 
he acquired the ability and eafe of rendering, in a more ana- 


Jogous manner, the conceits of our eccentric bard, which he 


perfectly underftood, and therefore could juftly reproduce in 
the language he had acquired. 

John ‘Towneley, efq. brother to the late Richard Towne- 
ley, of Townley in Lancafhire, elq. was the gentleman who 
made this fingular exertion; to which he was led, firft by a 
particular liking for the poem, and then by an ardent defire of 
making its beauties intelligible to thofe men of letters he was 
connected with: he began by tranilating ftriking paffages, 
which he read to them. As they pleafed, he felected more ; 
and frequently continuing this amufing exercife, he found he 
had nearly gone through the whole: he therefore fet about 
linking the parts together, and in a fhort {pace of time finith- 
ed the work; and at the defire of thofe who were become 
admirers of the book, he confented to the publication of his 
verfion, and gave it, for iluftration, with neceflary notes, to 
his friend the abbé Turberville Needham, then at-Paris, and 
well known in the republic of letters, particularly in the 
line of natural hiftory, who, following the plan traced by 
Mr. Z. Grey, extracted from his remarks what he found ef- 
fential to render a number of allu4ive paffages intelligible to 
foreigners. Befide thefe notes, which are not under the text, but 
collectively placed at the end of each volume, Mr. Needham 
has judicioufly placed the Englith original oppofite the French 

| verfion ; 
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verfion ; and we can add that the latter, in a few inftances, 
only exceeds the former. 

Mr. Towneley, offering his performance to the public, has 
modeftly faid,-in a fhort preface, that he does not prefume 
to offer what Mr. Voltaire deemed impra€ticable, but a2 hum- 
ble attempt to. convey a good idea of his fingularly witty ori- 
ginal to foreigners, trufting it may tend to aflift thofe who, 
with an infufficient -knowledge.of the Englith tongue, are de- 
firous of a key to the difficult allufive parts of the work, which 
he has endeavoured to render in the plaineft expreflions, own- 

‘ing, that what is called humour cannot be transfufed from one 

language into another, and that equivalents do but lamely 
convey it. Confidering the letter of Hudibras to Sidrophel, 
as an epifode, Mr. ‘T. has not tranflated it, but recommended 
it to be attempted by fome perfon equally fond of the fubje, 
and induced by his endeavours to afpire with him to the honour 
of imparting Butler’s lively fancies to foreign nations. 

After a fummary account of this particularly happy tranfla- 
tion, it may not be unpleafing to thofe who cannot eafily ac- 
quire a copy + of it, to give a few more fpecimens of the 
quaint fentences and allufions that make the work interefting, 
and have ferved as epigraphs to title-pages, and ludicrous al- 
lufions on a variety of fubjects. 


‘The character of Hudibras: 


A wight he was, &c.——PartI. Canto i. 


Son afpect etoit, trait pour trait, 
D’un preux chevalier le portrait, 
Dont le fier genoux de fa vie 
Ne plia qu’a chevalerie ; 

Qui jamais qu’un coup n’endura 
Que fon epaule decora. 

A bon droit la fleur de la clique 
Soit errante, foit domeftique : 

Grand fur les banes, grand a cheval, 
Sur tous deux de merite egal, 
Brilloient fon cceur et fa cervelle 

A juger, ou vuider querelle. 





A {quire he had, whofe name was Ralph.—Part I. C.i. 


Dans ces travaux ce chevalier 
Etoit fuivi d’un ecuyer ; 
Ralph etoit fon nom, quoi qu’en dife 
Certain auteur qui, par meprife, 


—~ 
ae . 


- $-Some copies, we are informed, are ftill to be had at Elmifley’s. 
Ou 
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Ou trouvant ce nom trop commun, 
Le nommoit Ralpho; c’eft tout un; 


Il etoit tailleur de naiffance, 


Tout plein Wefprit & de vaillance. 


La reine qui gagna jadis 

Par la rognufe un grand pais, 
Par fon teftament en fit maitre 
De Vecuyer certain ancétre. 
C’eft de lui que font defcendus 
Ces chevaliers fi bien connus, 
Qui fe battent jambes croif€ées 
En fe fervant de courtes epées. 





Invocation to the Mufe. 


Thou that with ale or viler liquors—Part i. Cant. r. 


Toi qui par biere, ou liqueur pire, 


Chauffes le poete et l’infpires, 
Et Pengages a fe méler, 


Malgré Min 


erve, de rimer 3’ 


Ce qui fe voit en maint ouvrage 
D’efprit moderne, et perfiflage, 
‘Tant admiré des ignorans 

Ayant en tete, pour garans 
D’un auteur la louange extreme 


wun ami fait, ou bien lui méme, 


Tu fais un timeur d’une: béte 
Sans que fa fottife t’arrete 5 
Tu fais traduire couramment, 


Langues qu’on n’entend nullement. 


Pour cette fois, mufe, ma mie, 
C’eft la dermiere de ma vie, 
Infpire et donne moti le ton, 
Pour rimer, fut-ce fans -raifon, 





Encounter with the Bear. 


Crodero le menetrier 
Marchoit fierement le premier, 
Fn raclant un air de guinguette 


Au heu de 
Dont la mufique, ou bien le bruit, 


tambour ou trompette, 


Met le guerrier en appetit, 
Aigriffant fa valeur et rage 


Ccmune 3 a la biere fait Porage. 






cm 


Growdero march’d, expert and able——Part i. Cant. 2. 
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Un engin dont le bruit reveille, 
Il appuyoit deflous l’oreille, 
Jufte a l’endroit ot le bourreau 
Serre a fes amis le cordeau; 
Car tout miniftre debonnaire 
Pour un ami preffle une affaire ; 
Sa longue oreille fe penchoit 
Sur les cordes, qu’elle fembloit 
Les affaifonner, je m’explique, 
Boyaux font boudins ou mufique: 
Et c’eft d’eux que vient furement 
Toute mufique a corde ou vent, 
Sa barbe etoit longue & touffue ; 
Son archet y faifoit recrue, 
Car-crin de queue il dedaignoit, 
Vu que fon menton en donnoit; 
Autour de Stafford, ot vaillance 
Donne honneur, non la naiffance, 
Ou le taureau nomme le roi 

ui donne aux violons la loi; 
Crodero vint, et difputa 
Cette couronne, mais tomba 3 
Et fa jambe qui fut caffée 
D’une de bois fut remplacée, 
Qui, quoique cadette, a le pas 
Sur lautre, chez tous bons foldats, 
Et vraiment c’eft avec juftice, 
Etant le temoin du fervice. 





Speech of Hudibras to the Mob. 
What rage, O citizens! what fury—Part i. Cant. 2 


Quelle demence vous tranfporte, 
O citoyens, quelle fureur 
Vous guide a cet excés d’horreur? 
Quel e/irum, quelle frenefie, 
Vous pouffe a cette barbarie ? 

uel attrait ou charme puiffant, 
Vous fait prodiguer votre fang, &c. 
Au nom du roi, du parlement, 
1s vous defens abfolument 

¢ fomenter ainfi des guerres 
Entre vos prochains & vos freres: 
Vite qu’on s’eloigne d’ici, 
Es: que chacun aille chez lui; 


3 


Mais 
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Mais avant, je veux qu’on nie rende 
Le plus coupable de la bande, 
Ce prophane menetrier, 

Vrai tout feu de fon metier; 
Auf fon:maudit inftrument, 
Dont il joué illicitement. 

Il faut que cela s’execute, 

Et fi quelqu’un méle difpute, 
Je m’y prendrai d@’autre facon, 
Et de vous tous j’aurai raifon. 
Il dit et fit la femagrée 

De vouloir tirer fon epée. 





Talgol’s Reply. 
But Talgol, who had long fuppreft.———Part i. Cant. 2. 


Mais Talgol, qui depuis long tems 

Retenoit fa rage en dedans, 

Qui s’echauffoit comme braife 
won renferme dans la fournaife, 

Et dont la flamme veut fortir, 

Ne pouvant plus fe retenir, 

Lui dit, O vermine empeftée, 

Pis que cette de chair latée ! 

O! de juftice l’excrement ! 

Et chevalier a l’avenant ; 

A venir ici qui t’engage, 

Avec ton vieux fer et bagage. 

Que ton cheval de cuir et d’os 

Sereinte 4 porter fur fon dos; 

Qui t’a rendu fi temeraire 

De venir ici nous diftraire ; 

N’avois tu pas de quoi 

Exercer ton chetif employ, 

Et faire infolentes bravades, 

Hors du danger des baftonades, 

Au lieu de venir te méler 

De nos plaifirs et les troubler ! 

Tremble et retourne fur tes pas, 

Autrement je n’en reponds pas. 





Proceffion of the Smock. 
ai that an egg let fy—— Part ii. Cant. 2. 





——— 4 cette parole 
Un vent detaché par un drole, 
App. Vou. V. New Arr. Mm Jufte- 
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Juftement dans l’oeil lui porta, 
Et fe capant bientét coula 
Le long de fa face jaunie: 
Sa barbe en fut toute farcie ; 
Mais comme elle etoit de couleur 
Reflemblante a cette liqueur, 
Cette difgrace par la vué, 
En etoit bien moins appergue: 
Cependant de l’autre coté, 
L’enfant fur les paniers monté, 
Lui lacha puante berdée ; 
Puis fa culiere rechargée, 
A Ralpho fon coup decocha, 
Et fur fa face le plaqua. 
Le chevalier prit l’épouvante, 
En fentant chofe fi puante; 
Son fabre if tatoit pour tirer, 
Comme auf faifoit l’ecuyer, 
Quandyun cue de fa harquenée 
Un gars mit fa torche allumée; 
Un autre a celle de Ralpho, 
Frappa les yeux de fon flambeau ; 
Les bétes 4 ruer fe mirent, 
Et bientot paffage firent, 
Et fe fauverent vitement, 
Crainte de pire evenement. 





The Spot where Honour lies. 
But Hudibras gave him a twitch.—Part ii. Cant. 3. 


Mais Hudibras s’etant d’avance 
Mis en garde, pata la lance, 
Et courant fur a lui foudain 
Arracha l’arme de fa main, 
Le jettant de fon long par terre; 
* Et Whachum, de lache maniere, 
Jetta la pincette, et s’en fuit ; 
Mais avant d’Hudibras recut 
Un coup tres vif de fa rapiere, 
Placé fur Pendroit du derriere, 
Ou philofophes ont pigé 
Que lhonneur d’un homme eft loyé; 
Car coup de pied dans cette place, 
‘A Phonneur eft pire difgrace, 
Qu’un coup de fabre tres fanglant, 
Qu’on auroit regu par devant. 


* 
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Battle with the Witches. 


*Till fear that braver feats performs,—Part iii. Cant. 1. 


Tant que Ja frayeur, qui, par fois, 
Fait faire de plus grands exploits 
Que ja valeur, le mit en place 
Aux ennemis pour faire face, 
Avec vitefle il s’y campa, 
Et tout au mieux s’y retrancha, 
De fagon aufii formidable, 
u’on peut etre fous une table. 
‘A peine fut il un moment 
A garder fon retranchement, 
u’il entendit un grand tapage, 
Comme de deroute et carnage : 
tl en fut foudain allarmé, 
Crut que le pofte etoit forcé, 
Que l’ennemi, a fon entrée, 
Pafloit tout au fil de l’epée; 
Et detacha fens et raifon 
Pour faire charge d’efpion, 
Ce que plufieurs par ignorance 
Nomment tomber en defaillance. 
Deja l’ennemi s’approchoit, 
‘Et des deters s’emparoit, 
Lors pour fuivant jufqu’a deroute 
Le chevalier de fa redoute 
Fut tiré, mais par l’autre bout, 
Et puis fur la téte et par tout 
On lui donna mainte gourmade, 
Et fans compter la baftonade, 
Que fur quartiers du chevalier 
Ils appuyerent fans quartier, 
La charge long tems ils foutinrent, 
Tant qu’enfin les fens lui revinrent. ° . 
uand fon bon fens fut revenu, 
Un lutin mit fon pied fourchu 
Sur fa gorge, et tint ce langage, 
Rempli de reproche et d’outrage : 
*¢ Mortel, qu’en nos mains a livré 
« Ton mauvais genie irrité, 
“ Qui pour ton horrible parjure, 
“A la foi ta fenfible injure, 
** Que tu voulois faire tomber 
“Sur les faints, pour les en charger, 
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‘Nous livre ta coupable engeance, 

“ Pour punition et vengeance, 

“‘Sans autre moyen de pardon, 

* Qu’une franche confeffion ; 

“¢ Car fitu.ments, pour te confondre, 

“ Sur toi gréle de coups va fondre,” &c. 
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Hifioire dela pretendue Revolution de Pologne, avec un Examen 
de la Nouvelle Confiitution. Par M. Afchéc. Paris. 1792. 
8vo. Sold in London by De Boffe. 


eh H E fecret influence of party is furprifing, and is apt to 

confound objects totally diftinét, and to blend in one 
mafs matters quite heterogeneous. What connexion could 
even imagination find between the revolutions of the Nether- 
Jands or of Poland and that of France ? Yet the one was, dur- 
ing its fhort exiftence, and now the other is, oppofed to that 
of France; and it is efteemed a criterion of party to approve 
or to condemn thefe revolutions, infomuch, that an approba- 
tion of the Polifh conftitution is underftood to imply enmity 
to the French renovation. When party prevails, truth and 
good fenfe fly. But no enlightened mind willfpermit its ideas to 
be fo embroiled as, in confidering the Polifh conftitution, even 
once to reflect that the French exiits; far lefs to affimilate 
fome fmall change from ariftocracy towards hereditary and 
firm monarchy, with a coni{titution fo republican as to approach 
the confines of anarchy. What comparifon between a Sar- 
matic nation, juft elapfing from barbarifm, and yet wrapt in 
profound fhades of ignorance, with perhaps the moft enlight- 
ened nation in Europe? What comparifon between a contti- 
tution which leaves the nation, the millions, in a ftate of ad- 
folute flavery, to be fold with the lands, or put to death by a 
thouiand petty tyrants, and that which raifes the millions from 
ideal flavery not only to the elevation of free men but to the 
fupremacy of matters? Is there not reafon to believe that the 
Polifh revolution will have the fate of that of the Netherlands *, 
from the fame identic caufe, a want of generous prudence in 
the leaders, who ought to have confidered that fuch events can 
only attain duration from the warm and even bigotted fupport 
of a whole people ; whereas, in both cafes, the millions are f{a- 
crificed to the hundreds ? Yet, as friends to mankind, we with 
fuccefs to the Polith revolution ; as we would not objeét to the 
eftablifhment even of defpotic monarchy in that country, could 
it overturn that rooted ariftocracy of barbarous nobles who are 
capable, even in this enlightened and benignant age, of treat- 
ing their fellow-chriftians as beafts of labour ; and, could it 
confolidate the government of that ill-fated nation, raife it to 
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its proper rank in Europe, and prevent its partition by public 
robbers,. who call themfelves chriftians and monarchs. 

Thefe reflections have been fuggefted by the prefent work, 
which prefents much new and curious information; but, dif- 
torted by the democratic French telefcope ufed by the author, 
who, from the want of extenfive views, confiders not the Po- 
lifh revolution abftraCtedly in itfelf, or as connected with the 
hiftory of nations and of man, but as an objet of comparifon 
with that ef hiscountry. Having thus cautioned the reader 
concerning the bias of this work, we {hail give a brief fketch 
of its contents. 

In his preface, M. Méhée cenfures the abfurdity of thofe 
who extol the Polifh revolution, in order to calumniate that of 
France, and it is furprifing that the fate of the Flemifh, for- 
merly ufcd for the fame purpofe, has not been a warning in 
this refpect. MM. Mallet du Pan, the editor of the French 
Mercure, is particularly attacked for his infinuations of this 
kind. From a note we learn that when the decree for the a- 
bolition of nobility paffled, Montmorency regretted that he had 
not made the propofition ; and that this order, thus prefcribed 
by the firft baron of Chriftendom, was defended by the fon of 
a cobler. Greater difintereftednefs could hardly have been 
fhewn upon both fides. Our author rightly informs M. Mal- 
let, that if'a writer in Poland inferted even a juft remark againft 
the diet, he would run the rifque of a fpeedy affaffination : but 
in France, as here, there are authors who live by writing a- 
gainft that liberty from which they derive their fubfiftence. 
Another note, p. 25, informs us that the abbé Piatoli, an Ita- 
lian, who aflifted De Lolme in his book on the conftitution of 
England, is an intimate confidant of the Polifh king; but his 
interference, narrated in the text, in order to procure from 
our author, then editor of a periodical work in Poland, a note 
from Drefden, confuting the affertion that the eleCtor of Sax- 
ony would accept the throne, does him little honour. M. 
Mehée was induced by this, and by an expreflion of the king, 
who faid that he had come to preach the doétrine of his coun- 
try, to abandon the Gazette de Warfovie, and to return to 
France. 

Our author commences his view of the Polifh revolution at 
the celebrated journey of the emprefs of Rufhia, and her inter- 
views with the German emperor and the king of l’oland. The 
latter, in confequence, attempted to unite Foland with thefe 
two powers in their alliance again{ft the Turks: but his arts 
were vain. ‘I he king faid, in a numerous company, ‘ if the 
Turks again advance to Vienna, we muft again go and repel 
them.’ ‘ Sir,’ faid a brave Polc, but a bad courtier, ‘ if the 
Turks go to Vienna we muit have recourfe to Leopold.’ ‘So 
Mm 3 our 
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our author: but for Leopold ought we not to read Jofeph ? 
The chief parties in Poland are the Ruffian and the Pruffian: 
the king of Pruffia interfered ; and the diet refufed to join in 
the war againfi the Turks. Nor could the Polifh monarch 
himfelf much repine at this decifion, confidering the contempt 
with which he was treated by the Ruffian ambaffador Stackel- 
berg, who was, in fact, the regent of Poland: but the Poles 
deferved this indignity, fays our author, for they had borne it 
for twenty-five years. During the laft war with Turkey, the 
commencement of which was unprofperous, the Ruffian in- 
tereft began to fail, and the Pruflian became paramount. The 
king, there is reafon to infer, is inclined to neither ; but is a 
fincere patriot. Pruflia too foon manifefted her interefted 
views concerning Dantzic and Thorn, and thus loft, much of 
her influence: yet the enmity to the Ruffian tyranny was far 
more inveterate. 

On the feventh of September 1789, the anniverfary of the 
king’s election, the marfhal of the diet propofed that a depu- 
tation fhould be chofen to prepare’a better fyftem of admini- 
ftration. But from the opening of the diet in September 1788, 
to the epoch of the revolution in May 1791, the ftates were 
only occupied with the army, finances, and juftice; and thefe 
objects neverthelefs remain in the fame diforder that they were. 

From a note in p. 50, we learn that the Polifh king is far 
from being pleafed with the French revolution, and that he 
even termed the French, in open diet, a people of Anthropo- 
phagi. But we truit the royal prudence, and diftruft the au- 
thor’s enmity. 

The petition of the burgeffes prefented to the diet, intro- 
duces fome. remarks on the ftate of that order in Poland: 
which, by our author’s account, is almoft entirely reftrited 
to the merchants of Warfaw and Cracow. In the other towns, 
but which hardly deferve that name, there are only found 
Jews, with afew Greek, Armenian, Italian, French, and Ger- 
man merchants. ‘The latter only wifh to make a fortune, and 
retire to their own countries. The liberty granted to the royal 
towns by the conftitution, hence appears to be nugatory : 
the towns belonging to the nobles remain enflaved. In the 
diet twenty-four meinbers are to reprefent all the burgeffes of 
Poland; even thofe members are often nobles, and they are 
not permitted to debate, but only to propofe in one fpeech the 
wifhes of their conitituents. Precious liberty of the new con- 
ftitution! The Swedifh government, regarded as defpotic, is 
free compared with this. ‘The ftate of the peafantry our au- 
thor details, p. 71, et /eq. ‘Thefe beings with two feet and two 
hands, and without feathers, are not regarded as men in Po- 
land; never fays our author, did I fee one of them fmile. 
‘They 
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‘They are flaves in mind and body ; are ignorant and ftupid be> 
caufe they are trampled upon, and are trampled upon becaufe 
they are ignorant and ftupid. Life is in them a habit of ve- 
getation: could they feel they would die. 

In p. 75, M. Méhée begins a regular detail of the revolution, 
prepared by various arts; and the only merit of which is, by 
itrengthening the éhigone, to confolidate the government, and 
lend it more vigor. The fecret was kept among three hun- 
dred perfons for four months. Meanwhile all the viCtims of 
Ruffian tyranny were feduloufly aTembled at Warfa. Pey- 
fonnel’s book, on the Danger of the political Balance of Eu- 
rope, (afcribed to the late king of Sweden) was tranfiated into 
Polifh, and eagerly read. Minifters at foreign courts were or- 
dered to fend the moft alarming intelligence : on the fame day 
accounts were received from Peterfburg, Vienna, and Berlin, 
that a new partition of Poland was determined. On the third 
of May the diet met in a great ferment ; the citizens were ad- 
mitted, money was {cattered among the popelacc, cannons 
were placed in the court of the caftle. ‘The alarming tidings 
were mentioned: a new conftitution was neceflary to “fave the 
ftate : the plan was prefented by the king, read and carried by 
acclamation. 

Before the diet, the king owed only 14 millions of livres ; 
he now owes 34 millions. In return for this expence he now 
has a great fharé of the legiflative power, the fupreme exccu- 
tive power, the command of the army, abfolute inviolability, 
the veto, the difpofal of places of honour, of civil and military 
favours, of ecclefiaitic promotions. ‘The Polifh army evén now 
exceeds not 40,000; the population of the country has much 
decreafed of late ; the peafantry or flaves our author only efti- 
mates at eight millions. 

The remainder of the work is Seaey mifcellaneous. A large 
extract from the writings of ming | Staniflaus is given, exhibit- 
ing a faithful detail of the miferies of the Polith peafants. A- 
mong other importantymatters, the king sBicwes the defe€t of 
population, and that near a quarter of the kingdom is uncul- 
tivated. A fketch of the prefent ftate of Polana next appears. 
Drinking and fmoaking form the chicf amufement of the poor ; 
drinking and gambling of the rich. From p. 220 we learn 
that the peafantry are flaves, not only in Poland but in P Po~ 
merania, Weftern Pruffia, Bohemia, Moravia, ( Gallicia, and all 
the Ruflias, that is, among al! Sarmatic nations. 

The fpeech of count Zakrzew fkion the 3d of May 1791 

: 


p- 237, /eq. is no bad {fpecimen of Polith eloquence. At the end 
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are given fome illuftrations on the revenue of Poland: the to- 


tal is 118,718,488 florins. 
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Contes et Poefes du C. Collier, Commandant-General des Croifades 


du Bas Rhine. Saverne. 2Vels. 12m0. 4s. 6d. fewed. 
Paris. Sold at London by Stace, Haymarket. 1792. 


| HESE volumes, facetioufly afcribed to cardinal Necklace, 
or de Rohan, have no fmall poetical merit, and the man- 
ner of La Fontaine is moft faccelsfully imitated. 

In an adyertifement we are informed that the various expe- 
ditions of a romantic life fupply materials for a hiftory of the 
pretended author: and that all the world knows his political 
talents, accuftomed to the management of the moft concealed 
tranfactions in France and in Germany. 

With a great degree of the merit of La Fontaine, thefe tales 
and poems have alfo his chief defect, and frequently pafs al! 
the bounds of modefty. We mean not to leave human nature 
on the left hand, and to condemn a work of merit, becaufe the 
author has preferred the improper examples of the Greek and 
Roman clailics to the fevere decency of modern times: but 
while the father may read this production with a {mile, let him 
not leave it in the way of his children, 

There are few fpecimens which we can venture upon; but 
the following appears as unexceptionable as any. 


‘ La Colere de Brama, 


* Conte. 

‘ La loi fans doute eft des plus fages 
Qui, pour la paix de nos menages, 
Declare pere d’un enfant ht 
Le mari, fut i] impuifant, 
Sans cela combien de vacarmes, 
De feparations, d’allarmes, 
Et de grabuges, pour un rien! 
Sans beaucoup rever, on voit bien 
Que le legiflateur etoit un bon chretien, 
N’en convenez vous pas mefdames ? 
Mais dans I’Inde, le grand Brama 
Ne traite pas fi bien les femmes, 
Sice qu’on m’ecrit de Banza 
Bien exa€tement arriva. 
Voici le fait, fimple et fans glofe ; 
Je ne garantis pas la chofe. 

© Ce Dieu voyant contre fon gré 
Le fils d’un vifir reveré, 
Nouvel Automedon, preffer dans la carriere 
Des courfiers tout couverts d’ecume et de pouffiere ; 
Ou le fils d’un brave Pacha, 


En petite maifon, par dela la barriere, 
| Folatrer 
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Folatrer apres l’opera, 

Au lieu de fuivre la banniere, 

Que jadis fon pere illuftra ; 

Des membres du divan fupreme 

En calembours parler a leurs cliens, 
Et perfiffler jufqu’a fon culte méme. 
Le Dieu penfa qu'il etoit tems 

De mettre fin a ce difordre extreme. 

“On ne voit point, difoit il a Viftnou, 

Aux hommes d’aujourdhui les vertus de leurs peres, 
Ils me feroient, ma foi, devenir fou. 

Un mouton ne nait point d’un loup. 

La faute par hafard viendroit elle des meres?” 

£ Viltnou fourit a ce difcours. 

I] avoit vu le monde, et fes metamorphofes 
L’ayant inftruit des meilleurs tours 

Dont le fexe charmant fait couvrir fes amours, 
Par les effets il remontoit aux caufes. 

* Puiflant Brama, dit-il, fuivant vos loix toujours 
Du pere au fils les penchans fe tranfmettent; 
Mais quelque fois les dames fe permettent— 

Se permettent! Quoidonc? Viftnou, que dites vous ? 
—Pour menager la fanté d’un epoux, 

Ou vieux, ou valetudinaire, 

Ou lui donne un adjoint, plus jeune, et fait pour plaire, 
—Oh! quelle horreur! Quoi, le fils du Vifir? 
—Doit la naifance au cocher de Fatime, 

—-Et celui du fier Zeangir ? 

—Au maitre a chanter de Zulime, 

Ah! c’en eft trop, dit Brama furieux ; 
_ Je n’ecoute plus rien que ma jufte colere, 

Je vais faire eclater ma juftice en ces lieux, 

Et par un grand exemple epouvanter la terre. 

Que chacun prenne ici la place de fon pere.” 

‘Tl dit et tout-a-coup, plus vite que l’eclair, 
Qu’on voit etinceler dans les plaines de |’air, 

Les volontés de Brama f’executent. 
Boftangi, Talapoin, Bonze, Pacha, Vifir, 
Porteur d’eau, Mandarin, Iman, Dervis, Emir, 
Et cetera, tous enfemble permutent, 
Un irrefiftible pouvoir 
Eleve l’un, abaiffe l’autre : 
Le guerrier faifit ?encenfoir, 
i.e courtifan dans la fange fe vautre : 
‘t-’on pretend que dans Banza 


Quatre exceptés, tout le monde changea. 
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‘ Sexe charmant qu’ a Paris on adore, 
Qui méme en nous trompant nous raviflez encore, 
Beniflez du Tres-Haut la clemente bonté. 
En ces heux vous pouvez en pleine liberté 
De vos epoux tromper la jaloufie, 
Le vrai Dieu ne fait pas siber: efpieglerie.’ 





_—- 


Hiftoire de la Nobleffe Hereditiive, et Succeffive des Gaulois, des 
Francois, et des autres Peuples de? Europe, Sc. Par M. 
P Abbé C. ‘F. de Bevy. Tomel, gto. Liege, 1791. 


HE author of this prolix work informs us, in his preface, 
that his original intention was only to compofe a prelimi- 
nary difcourfe, to ferve as an introduétion to his Alphabetical 
and.Chronological Dictionary of noble names ; but at a time, 
in which the philofophical fy{tem of equality of conditions is 
revived, (we. ute the abbé’s inaccurate expreilions,) and fup- 
ported by the opinion of four writers, Du Bos, Henault, Vel- 
ly, and Mably, who date the commencement of nobility in 
France, only in the eighth, or even in the tenth century, he 
has been induced to examine the fubje€ft upon a more exten- 
five fcale. 

If the authors, fays he, who deny the exiftence of nobility 
among the Franks, under pretence that the Salic and Ripua- 
rian laws make no mention of that order, had-obferved that 
the Saxons, the Verini, the Frifii, the Burgundians, the 
Goths, the Vifigoths, the Anglo-Saxons, certainly admitted 
it; and that the Francic monuments, which fpeak in every 
page of proceres, optimates, magnates, illuftres, dux, co- 
mes, centenarius, decennarius, foldurii or vafialli, had no 
other terms to defign their nobility ; ; they might have allowed 
the exiltence of that rank; as fufficiently characterifed by _ 
expreflions. ‘The Capitularia diftinguith the nobles from th 
people with fufhcient exactnefs, It may be remarked, conti- 
nues M. de Bevy, that of all the European nations, the Eng- 
lifh alone have preferved the primitive chara€ter of nobility, 
becaufe the nobles of England have been wife enough to refpect 
the rights of the people. 

‘The prefent revolution, which threatens all Europe, and the 
plan of which has been long philofophically combined upon 
the falfe maxims of the Albigeois, the Vandois, the Wiclefites, 
the Huflites, & &c. followed in part by Luther, and carried 
to a greater extent by Calvin, feems to have no view but the 
deftruCtion of religion, and the annihilation of thrones and of 
the nobility. I have, therefore, thought proper to expofe its 
falfehood, in iluitrating the origin of ecclefiaftical property, 
sthe rights of kings, the boundaries of the two powers, &c. 
On recapitulating the exploits of the knights, I have endea- 

voured 
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voured to difcover the commencement of that title, fo much 
defired by the nobles, and the caufes of its fall.’ 

This paragraph fufficiently betrays the fingular prejudices of 
the author, who, though a benedictine, might have been ex- 
pected to fhew greater liberality of thought in this (the eight- 
eenth) century. ‘The connexion between the French revolution, 
the work chiefly of philofophical deifts, who view all religions 
with equal indifference, and Luther or Calvin, is rather an ex- 
traordinary pofition ; but when we find the Albigeois, &c. alfo 
introduced, we muft regard fuch ideas as thofe of a bigotted Ca- 
tholic, whoindulges in his gloomy cell his rancour againft reafon 
and liberty. M. de Bevy would have been far more ftrong, had 
he been lefs violent; and his work would have been more con- 
vincing, had it been more accurate and fcientific, and lefs pro- 
lix. 

In proceeding to the work itfelf, we fhall begin with obfery- 
ing, that the author’s manner is extremely void of precifion, 
and betrays hafty compofition ; blemifhes which are likewife of- 
ten remarkable in his quotations, notes, and references. ‘Thefe 
faults are particularly unufual in the compofitions of the be- 
nedictines of St. Maur, to which fociety M. de Bevy belongs, 
and which has been long diftinguifhed by a fucceflion of learn- 
ed authors. The firft chapter prefents the various opinions 
concerning the antiquity of the Franks, a1 of their nobility. 
The filence of the Salic and Ripuarian laws concerning nobi- 
lity, our author endeavours to account for, by obferving that 
though the Franks and Ripuari, or people inhabiting the 
banks of the Rhine, diftinguifhed a noble in focial order, yet 
they did not difcriminate him in civil order : in the eyes of the 
law there was no difference between the nobleman and the zn 
genuus or freeman. In p. 9, our author produces the ftrong 
teftimony of the learned M. de Valois, who, in knowledge of 
the antiquities of the middle ages, yields -~ to Du Cange; 
©In the Salic law, there is no mention of nobles, not becaufe 
among the Franks there were no nobles, nor perfons honour- 
ed by deftinctions, but becaufe there was no order of nobles 
feparate from the people. In the kingdom of the Franks, 
there was no body of nobility diftinét from the people : all the/ 
Franks were only divided into two orders, the clergy, and the 
laics.’ 

We cannot follow the author minutely, in this large and ill- 
digefted work, but fhall extract the firft fentence of the fe. 
cond chapter, as a fpecimen of his lax mode of writing. ‘ Na 
one contradicts the origin of the Franks who came from Ger- 
many: and Germany, according to Cefar, was formerly peo- 
pled by the Gauls.’ For the latter fingular affertion, a ioofe 


reference is thus made, (Ce@/. lid. de Bell, Gall.) and 7: de 
evy, 
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Bevy, who can eafily prove that the Gauls had nobility, would 
thus argue that the Franks, as a people of Germany, and of 
courfe Gauls, had alfo nobility. But this mode of writing will 
not fatisfy the common reader ; and to one of any learning, 
muft appear as ridiculous as the aflertion upon which it is 
founded is falfe and erroneous. In quoting Tacitus, p. 23, 
our author again errs, and furely errs intentionally : the pat- 
fage is from the Germania, ‘‘Reges ex nobilitate, duces ex 
virtute fumunt,’ which is facetioufly interpreted, that the kings 
were chofen out of the nobility, and the generals from among 
the moft brave. As we find no clafs of virtus in any author 
ancient or modern, though one of nobilitas occur in both eras, 
‘we muft, from analogy and ftrict grammar, prefer the ufual 
interpretation, * they elect their kings from the nobility (or 
honoured antiquity) of their lineage, and the generals accord- 
ing to perfonal courage.’ 

Let not the reader imagine, that in expofing thefe miftakes, 
we mean a direct oppofition to M. de Bevy’s fentiments, that 
the Franks had a clafs of nobles, like all other nations. His 
arguments we fhall prefently {tate with brevity, as our plan 
prefcribes: but may previoufly confefs, that we remain {cep- 
tics concerning this curious and important fubject, and are far 
from venturing upon any decifion between M. de Bevy and his 
learned predecefiois. 

It is fufficiently clear from Tacitus, that nobility was not 
unknown to the ancient Germans; but this fat prefents no 
fatisfaftory argument, that the Franks, a people formed out 
of various German natjons, might not have particular inftitu- 
tions. 

In examining the origin of the Franks, M. de Bevy throws 
confiderable light on the Lett, or Gauls who occupied the 
eaftern bank of the Upper Rhine, after Drufus had expelled 
the Germans from that region. This colony exifted till the 
time of Dioclefian. In the opinion of able antiquaries, terra 
letice imply vacant grounds: but this term feems derived from 
the fubftantive, and the etymology of the latter is not abfo- 
lutely clear, though it appears to be the fame with /ied or 
liege-man. ‘Thefe Leti had perhaps a fhare in the Francic 
origins, but M. de Bevy ailigns to them too important a 
place. After pafling much unneceflary matter, we again find 
{everal particulars concerning the Leti in p. 92, /eq. the authcr, 
however, allows that the three principal nations who conftitu- 
ted the Franks were the Salii, Chamavi, and Ripuarii. 

In chapter vi. the order of nobility among the Gauls and 
Franks is particularly illuftrated. ‘Che following chapter gives 
an account of the Ingenui or free-men, and the Leti, the two 
chief diftinGtions of the fubjects ; the flayes forming the third. 

‘Lhe 
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The Leti now affume a character between that of freemen and 
of flaves. They were bound to the cultivation of certain lands 
under certain lords : if they left their poffeffions, they were li- 
able to be followed and reclaimed : they, and their heirs, were 
bound to military fervice : a {pecial permiffion alone could le- 
galife their marriages, except among the fubjects of the fame 
lord. In fhort, they were the fame with the Villani. M. de 
Bevy prefents, on this part of his fubjet, a confiderable fund 
of reading ; but when he proceeds, p. 137, to derive mort- 
main from /etus, becaufe /eth in German fignifies death, we 
are the more inclined to reject this idea, as he evidently mif- 
underftands the quotation on which it is built: Lethardus, a 
word according to that quotation compounded from Latin and 
German, fignifies mors dura; but the Latin part of it is palpably 
letum, and the German hard. 

The eighth chapter gives an account of the ftate of flaves 
among the Franks ; and the ninth, treats of the hereditary fuc- 
cefhion of the kings, and of their rights, from the time of Clo- 
vis to the prefent era. In the latter chapter, the author fuc- 
cefsfully combats the republican principles of the abbé Mably ; 
yet we with for more accuracy ; and wonder when we find thé 
following paflage, p. 163, § Et quoniam lex confenfu populi fit, - 
et conftitutione regis,’ thus tranflated: ‘ but becaufe the con- 
fent of the people is infufficient for the forming of laws, ex- 
cept the royal authority be thereto adjoined.” We deny not 
that the fenfe is implied, but reject the amplified ftrength of 
the fuppofed literal tranflation. 

Chapter x. treats of the Antruftions, or thofe fubjects fpe- 
cially devoted to the fervice of the prince. In the next chap- 
ter our author, at length, proceeds to the moft embarraffed 
and curious part of his work, the exiftence of nobility, and of 
benefices or fiefs, under the firft and fecond race of the French 
kings. His firft fentence is bold: ‘ The abbé Dubos, the pre- 
fident Henault, the abbe de Mably, Montefquieu and Boulain- 
villiers, are miftaken, like all thofe who would eftablith fyf- 
tems againft the evidence of contemporary authors.’ This is 
eafily faid! Let us examine a little the proofs and arguments of 
M. de Bevy- He admits that in the Salic and Ripuarian laws 
there is no mention of nobles : but he adds that, in the Capitu- 
laria, optimates, proceres, duces, comites, &c. are found. In 
a capitulary of Childebert, A. D. 595, the words, * de qua- 
cunque conditione,’ and * cum nofiris optimatibus,’ appear. 
One of Charlemagne, A. D. 806. mentions ‘ comites, cente- 
narii, et czterj nobiles viri :’ and from other paflages of the 
Capitularia of that monarch, it is inconteftible that, in his 
time, there was a clafs of nobles, the fines upon which are ef- 
timated at double thefe upon the zagenui or freemen. Our-au- 
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thor, who fhews his judgment by enlarging upon trifles, and 
pafling lightly over the moft important objects of his work, is 
contented, in one vague paragraph, to hi to the old French 
hiftorians, and the authors of the lives of faints, for further 
evidence, whereas, he ought to have produced the meft im- 
portant paflages. 

_. M. ‘de Bevy proceeds, in chapter xii. to difcufs the origin 
of benefices or fiefs, which he traces from the earlieft appear- 
ance of the Let:, in the time of .Auguftus: and he obferves, 
that the grants of lands by the emperors Maximian, Conftan- 
tius Chlorus, Conftantine, Valentinian, &c. differed very lit- 
tle from thofe iffued by the kings of France of the firft and fe- 
cond race, In fad, this original feudal fyftem appears to be 
as ancient as conqueit, and the natural confequent idea of 2 
grant of lands on condition of military fervice. The great vaf- 
fals of the crown, fays M. de Bevy, were known under the 
two firft races, by the names of duces, comites, and patricii 
the leffer vaffals were termed leudes; the common fiefs were 
hereditary from the firft. 

We thal} not enter into the prolix and confufed account of 
the origin of ecclefieaftical poffeflions, but may be permitted to 
make an extract from the.clofe of the thirteenth chapter. 

‘© While the. clergy were permitted to acquire, they were alfo 
obliged to. contribute more than the other two. orders;, to the 
charges of the ftate.. In the year 1250, they fold eftates, and 
plate to affit m. paying the raniom of St. Louis. In 1303, they 
contributed by the fame meahs to.the expences of the war 3 in 
1359, to the-ranfom of John; in 1438, to the charges ofthe 
ftate. Under Francis L they»were burdened with, the pay- 
ment of feventy-two millions, for debts. incurred by that mo- 
narch. This is the origin of the eo of the, clergy». which; has 
been always encreafing, by the-l##ns which they have been 
forced to make for-the neceflities of the ftate. . Under Henry 
Ul. and IV. and Louis XIII. XIV. XV. their poffeifions 
have been regarded as.an infallible refource for the ftate ; they 
were indeed the real pofieflions, of the nation, as every family 
had a right to them, in bringing up children to the profeflion. 
But the prince and {tate are about to be deprived-of them for 
ever, by the robbery of the philofophical fyftem, againft the 
withes of the nation, expreffed in all the inftruCtions to the de- _ 
puties ; and the nation itfelf will be without refources; loaded 

with an immenfe debt, for which the poflefions fold ferved 
as a mortgage, and with new*taxes for the maintenance of 
worfhip, and for unforefeen misfortunes.’ 

The author proceeds, at. great length, to unfold the hiftory 
of the hierarchy, or what may be.called ecclefiaftic nobihty. 
In p. 245 he obferves, that Beda has mentioned the orna- 
2 ments 
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ments of the bifhops in;his time, in the following order : 1. the 
mitre 5: 2. the paftoral ftaff; 3. the golden ring ; 4. the linen 
ephod.;.5. the linen robe ; 6. the belt; 7. the handkerchief 
held in the left hand ; 8. the ftole covering the neck and breaft’; 
g. the dalmaticum with wide fleeves, and two columns before 
and as many behind; 10. the cha/uble; 11. the fandals. Thefe 
ornaments, fays M. de Bevy, were derived from the high 
priefts of the Jews, and not from the Pagans, who themfelves 
adopted them from the Jews, from whom the Egyptians, 
whofe worfhip {pread into Greece and Italy, received them. 
An opinion of fingular inaccuracy and error ! 

We afterwards find fome account of the origin and progrefs, 
and manner, of ennobling : of knighthood and military orders. 
Among thofe other grofs errors, in p. 305, the inftitution of the 
order of the garter is afcribed to Richard lL. A. D. 1191. In p. 
313, our author afligns writers of romances to the /eventh, and 
following centuries ; ‘l'alieflin and Merlin; who wrote hiftories 
of Great- Britain, are put at the head of this clafs. They were 
followed by Hunibaldus, and by the Frifons Halcon, Solcon 
Fortemain, Siward, John, a Frific prince, and Adel Adeling 
another. Afterwards we find Gildas, who wrote the exploits 
of king Arthur; Percival and Lancelot (authors) ; and Occo, 
a relation of Solcon. Let not the reader laugh at our igno-~ 
rance, becaufe we have gravely repeated this itrange mafs of 
error. . Talieflin and Merlin were lyric poets: Hunibald be- 
longs to the tenth century; the Frific writers are the dreams 
of Suffredus Petri; Gildas never mentions Arthur; Percival 
and Lancelot were fabulous heroes, not fabulous. writers: 
Occo a non-exiftence. So grofs a piece of ignorance in the 
year 1791, is indeed a prodigy—and from a benedictine of 
{ome learning! Has our author never heard of the Literary 
Hiftory of France by his benediétine brethren ? he will there 
find differtations on the origin of romances. (which at the ut- 
moft.exceed not the tenth century in antiquity,) fraught with 
real and accurate learning. 

After a quantity of trite matter concerning chivalry, M. de 
Bevy, in p. 355, gives us a fingular morfel, being his plan for 
the inftitution of a modern order, upon the model of ancient 
knighthood ! This modern order, it is almoft unneceflary to add, 
is incompatible with the prefent ftate of manners; and if in- 
ftituted and arranged in all its force, with M. de Bevy as its 
chaplain, would be completely defeated and annihilated by the 
enchanted {word of ridicule. 

In p. 453, another ftrange inftance of ignorance occurs in 
our author’s confounding the Arabic with the Gothic archi- 
tecture ; yet he muft furely have feen prints of edifices in thofe 
dif- 
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diftimilar modes. In p. 458, Wicklef’s appearance is affigned to 
the year 1324, not by an error of the prefs, but in a feries of 
events! Never did we meet with any work fo incongruous 
as the prefent : in fome pages there is every appearance of 
learning; in many, errors puerile beyond example, and an ig- 
norance dark as night. 

The twenty-fifth, and laft chapter, is one of the moft curi- 
ous in the work : it is intitled, of the revolution of the people 
againft the fovereigns, the great, the clergy, religion, and the 
nobles. Our author difplays all his fpleen againft the reform- 
ation, the Lutherans, the Calvinifts, and every appearance of 
liberty and reafon. In p. 523, he enters upon the origin and 
progrefs of the prefent revolution in France; and his fingular 
optics fometimes diftort, and fometimes illuftrate. We thall 
give the reader fome idea of his manner. After the death of 
Fleury, in 1743, many pamphlets againft religion and the cler- 

began to be diftributed in France ; and Voltaire, the patriarch 
of the philofophers, .feconded thefe efforts. A certain mark of 
the ruin of ftates, fays our abbot, is the appearance of philo- 
fophy ; and he quotes Roman hittory to prove this affertion : 
this Roman hiftory happens to be that by Erafmus, which we 
never jaw nor heard of. ‘The fuppreflion of the jefuits in 
.3762. was another caufe of the revolution, for d’Alembert be- 
‘came the chictf inftitutor of education in France. On the fuc- 
ceflion of Louis XVI. Turgot and Malefherbes, two philofo- 
phers, unhappily got into the miniftry: foon after a Calvinift 
minifter appeared. Necker plunged France into the American 
war, in order to promote this revolution. Mefmer, the mag- 
netic doctor, contributed, as did Caglioftro, by the inftitution 
of focieties, clubs, &c. “The archbifhop of Touloufe was fo 
weak as to grant liberty of confcience to the Calvinifts : but 
the latter miniftry of Necker completed the defign. The na- 
tional affembly was compofed of two factions ; the moft nume- 
rous defired to retain the monarchical form of government, 
but to limit it much, and affume the power; Mirabeat: led 
this party. The other was republican, at the head of which 
was Necker; but the vifible chiefs were Barnave, Rabaut de 
St. Etienne, Bouche, &c. Till November 1790, this party 
feemed attached to the other. Necker is accufed of ruining 
the royal treafury, in corrupting the troops. The Jacobin club 
was inftituted after the imprifonment of the king in the 'Thuil- 
leries. Mirabeau, an enemy to republicanifm, quarrels with 
that club in March 1791, threatens to expofe their defigns, 
dies four days after, * faying that he was poifoned,” &c. Such is 
the outline of our author’s account, which we pretend not to 
authenticate. i , 
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Consalve de Cordove 3 on, Grenade Reconquile. ‘Par M. de 
Florian, de? Academie Francoise, Sc. 2 Vol: Didot. Paris. 


WORKS: of this kind often difpleafe the {cientific critic, be- 
' caufe it is not eafy to affign them their proper rank in 
the {cale of compofition. . A profaic work, they will not ftvle 
a poem, and the impofing air, as well as the heroic language 
of the epopeia, inconfiftent with fimple narrative and a1 ap- 
peal to the heart, prevents them.irom ranking with romances. 
This is, in reality, a narrative partly hiitorical and partiv fa- 
bulous,. related in poetical profe. But the arguments againft 
this mode of writing are numerous. Poetry raites the ima- 
gination to the marvellous, and hurries fober reafon away in 
obedience to. the fancy. The author too, who aims at epic 
honours in profe, muit always occafion difadvantageous com- 
_parifons, by recalling the attempts of the more ancient epic 
poets., If the example of Telemachus be urged, the critic will 
probably reply, that it was a lucky attempt, which we may 
{till admire, but which it would be dangerous to imitate. Be» 
fides, that Fenelon has united, in his w my the moit beautiful 
paflages of Homer, Virgil, and Sephocis , which he has ren- 
comes familiar to the unlearned reader, and adorned with the 
ic of his language, and the peculiar charms of ant ntiquity. 
The plan of Gonzalva is regular, the principal action well 
regulated, and the hero is interefting as a watrior, as a friend, 
and as alover. _M. Florian has been equally fuecefsful in, ar- 
ranging the epifodes, which do not obfcure the princ -ipal figure, 
and fufpend, without retarding, the action. The dangers of 
Gonzalv#and Zulema increafe, till the cataftrophe, which is 
conducted with fkill and propriety, arrives. On the whole, 
we do not think that M. Florian has forfeited thé character 
which he has already acquired by his former works, in this at- 
tempt; though he treads on grounds which are difadvantage- 
ous.. Atthe requeft of fome of cur correfpondents,. we fhall 
give a more particular account of this work, than we intended, 
when. we glanced at it in our Occafional Retrofpet of Fo. 
reign Literature, p. 339-. 
_ Gonzalva, the fiz of Spain, is in love with Zuliema, the 
daughter of Muley-Haffan, the father of Boabdil, | kin 8 of 
Grenada. This city is befieged by Ferdinand and Habell. ; 
and Gonaalva, in an attack, penetrates, a little unacco: aby 
to the internal parts of the city, which is reprefented as ftrong- 
ly fortified. Every thing yielded to his prowefs, when he per- 
ceived Zulema in defpair, imploring ine protection of heaven, 
and the pity of the conqueror. Softened by her diftrefs, he 
ftops the carnage, and retires gently, cartying in the in. oft 
recefles of his’heart, the image of the prince is. Sonre time af- 
App. Var. V. New Arar. Nn ter, 
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ter, by a feries of events, fufficiently explained, he is enabled 
to deliver Zulema, whom an African prince, Alamar, attempted 
to carry off. Gonzalva, in tearing her from her ravifhers, re- 
ceives many wounds, which endanger his life; but the prin- 
cefs, whom he preferves, carries him to Malaga, a city under 
her authority, and lavifhes on her unknown deliverer every 
care and attention. She thinks Gonzalva of the fame nation, 
and the fame religion with herfelf, as he was drefled in a Moor- 
ifh habit; fhe is already, as may be expected, deeply in love 
with him, and relates all the events of her life: in this art- 
lefs manner, the reader is informed of circumftances neceflary 
to be known, previous to the commencement of the poem. 
Unfortunately, this mode is too much hackneyed, and the 
fame as is employed in the excellent romance of Zaida, by ma- 
dame de la Fayette, though that lady has rendered the fitua- 
tions much more interefting. 

Some of the other events are alfo too common. If Beabdil, the 
king of Grenada, in love with Zoraida, compels her to marry 
him, or to fee her lover Aben-hamet, dic; if Gonzalva, urged 
by honour and duty, to, fight the prince Almanzor, is kept back 
by the tears of Zulema, fifter of the prince, and threatened 
with the lofs of the fifter, if he fights with the brother; if Zu- 
lema defcends to the prifon where Gonzalva is confined, and 
carries poifon with her, that he may efcape the ignominy of a 
public death, and fhe may die with him, we recolle& the differ- 
ent fituations in numerous romances and plays, particularly of 
the lait century. In fuch circumftances, poetry muft fupply the 
place of invention, and give the bloom of novelty to what has 
been already ¢ hackneyed in the eyes of men.’ 

When M. Florian defcribes fome new fcenes, and efcapes 
the comparifon of the ancient poets, he is more fuccefsful. 
The following defcription of a bull-fight is excellent.‘ In 
the middle of a plain, is a vaft circus furrounded with feats ri- 
fing above each other. It is there that the auguft queen, who 
fo ably poflefles the art of gaining the affections of her fubjects 
by participating their diverfions, invites her warriors to the en- 
tertainment fo dear to every Spaniard. There the young chiefs, 
without a cuirafs, armed only with a lance, in a filken drefs, 
come on.the fleeteft courfers, to attack and conquer the favage 
bulls. The combatants on foot ftill more lightly dreffed, with 
their hair in nets, hold in one hand a purple veil, and in the 
other a fharp lance. The alcaide proclaims the law, that no 
combatant fhould be affifted; the lance only, muft be employ- 
ed in the attack, and the aki in defence. The kings, furround- 
ed by their courtiers, prefide at thefe bloody games; and the 
whale army, occupying the immente amphitheatres, teftifies 
by cries of joy, by tranfports of pleafure arifing almoft to in- 
toxication, 
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toxication, its immoderate love for the warlike fports of their 
anceftors. 

‘ The fignal is given, the barrier opened, and the bull! darts 
into the middle of the circus; but, at the flourifh of a thou- 
fand trumpets, at the fhouts, at the fight of the fpetators, he 
ftops in a reftlefs confufion. His noftrils fmoke, his burning 
eye-balls glare around the amphitheatre: he feems to be equally 
agitated by aftonifhment and fury. In a moment, he darts on 
a cavalier, who wounds him, and efcapes like lightning to the 
other fide. The bull is irritated, purfues him clofely, beats 
the ground with redoubled fury, and flies on the veil, which 
the combatant on foot oppofes to him. ‘The dexterous Spa- 
niard, at the fame infant, avoids him, fixes the flowing veil 
on his horns, and wounds him with a fharp arrow. Very foon, 
transfixed by all their weapons, pierced by the arrows, whofe 
barbed points fix them in the wound, the animal bounds over 
the arena, vents the moft horrible bellowings, runs with agi- 
tation round the circus, fhakes the numerous fhafts fixed in its 
neck, throws around him the broken pebbles, the fhreds of the 
purple veil bathed in blood, copious ftreams of blooody froth 
and finks, at laft, exhaufted by its efforts, by its fury, and its 
pains. It was in one of thefe combats, that the rafh Cortez 
endeavoured to end a life deftined for fuch great a€tions. Ea- 
ger to fignalife himfelf in the eyes of the beautiful Mendoza, 
who fo” long poflefled his heart, Cortez on an Andalufian 
courfer, wounded and efcaped from a furious bull. Notwith- 
ftanding the impending danger, the young lover looks only to 
the beauty, who engaged all his attention, when he faw an 
orange flower, which had adorned her bofom, fall on the 
arena. He leaps from his horfe, feizes and kifles it, while the 
bull turned, and aimed its blow on the imprudent cavalier. A 
cry from Méndoza turned it afide, and Cortez without quit- 
ting the flower, directed with a fteady eye his lance againft the 
fhioulder of the animal, whom he threw, expiring on the fand.’ 

This narrative is lively and {pirited, and the anecdote of 
Cortez, happily chara€terifes the heroic gallantry of the Spa- 
nifh cavaliers. But we cannot help adding, that it owes much 
of its intereft to its novelty. ‘The gallantry of the Spaniard 
was outdone perhaps by the Frenchman, who in a duel, had a 
rofe, given him by his miftrefs, between his teeth. It drop- 
ped, and he continued the combat, while he picked it up. The 
action was more gallant becaufe his miftrefs was no: prefent. 

M. Florian has introduced each of the ten books of Gonzalva 
by an introduction; but, in this imitation of Ariofto, as well as 
our own Hudibras and Spenfer, he has not fufficiently attended 
to the difference of the manners, and of the fubject. The 
poignancy of Ariofto’s prologues are owing to the pleafant, 
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delicate, lively, and familiar manner which the plan and ma- 
ture of his poem allows him to adopt. ‘Thofe of Spenfer lead 
and introduce us to the fpeciofa miracula which the canto 
contains 3; and the little poignant introductions of Hudibras al- 
ways partake fo much of the fly fareafttc humour of .the au- 
thor, that they are of themfelves interefting. We cannot fay 
zs much of the common place, fententious morality, which the 
plan of this work requires, and which admits o fo little va- 
riety, as to become tedious—*‘ The greateft and happieft of 
kings, he on whom victory and fortune have fhowered their 
blefiings, he who collects round his throne, all the fplendor, 
all the enjoyments of glory, wants that pure fource of happi- 
neis, that moft interefting feeling to an affectionate mind, the 
certainty of being beloved. he refpect lavifhed on him, the 
praife that overwhelms him, even the fidelity difplayed in his 
favout, look for recompenfe. It is not-to him, it is to his fi- 
tuation that intereft addrefies her vows, and this fingle idea 
blafts the pleafures of his foul; a well founded diftruft mixes 
with the moft generous feelings of his heart. Unhappy in the 
power of being able to repay every obligation, he is conftrained 
to think that he owes none.’ 

Yet we mutt fuppote, that there are kings hil have had 
friends ; we are certain that there are thofe who have deferved 
them ; but what we find moft difagreeable is, that thefe com- 
mon-place exprefhions fhould form the proem of a book, and 
that the author from their fituation fhould have feemed to 
think that they deferved particular attention. ‘The others are 
of the fame kind, and fcarcely in any ref{pect more interefting. 
‘They fhould either have been fupprefied, or executed differ- 
ently. Indeed M. Florian feems to have felt the vacuity cf 
thefe exordia, for he often endeavours to relieve it, by the po- 
lifh of language. But, in thefe circumftances, he exchanges 
his ufual fimplicity for a language too ftudied, and fometimes 
affected. In the tenth book, for inftance, where he compares 
the enjoyments of love and friendfhip, he obferves—* the 
tears of friendfhip are more gentle’ —* Love efcapes from ob- 
fervation’—‘ Friendfhip wifhes to difplay itfelf to the world’ 

— Friendfhip more delicate and more courageous fears not to 
reveal its pains and its pleafures.’ Sometimes thefe exordia 
are inapplicable. When Zulema believes that Gonzalva has 
killed her brother, and Gonzalva in confinement carinot ex- 

lain -the circumftances, the author fays, in the exordium to 
the ninth canto, ‘ of what confequence to the real lover are 
the praifes, the homages, the refpect of the whole world ? He 
wants only the fuffrage of her he loves : he wifhes only for her 
efteem, fince without it, he cannot deferve his own. Yet 
Zulema knew that honour and duty obliged Gonzalva to fight 
with 
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with ie brother. She detefts the combat, fears the event, but 
knoiirs that it is inevitable. Where then is the reafon, why he 
fhould lofe her efteem ? 

We have obferved, a fome French critics object to the 
purity of this author’s language, and we find fome expreflions 
that feem to countenance the charge; but on this fubject it 
would be prefumptuous to decide. We can point out, with 
more confidence, a few defects in tafte, which M. Florian 
fhould have more earefully attended to, When he fpeaks of 
Gonzalva and Lara, for inftance, he fays, ‘In their own 
eyes, they were eftimable only for the virtues of thofe they 
joved.’ If Lara was ever proud, it was in {peaking ef Gon- 
zalva: if Gonzalva ceafed to be modeft, it was in recounting 
the exploits of Lara. ‘Their moft fecret thoughts, were a 
weight above their ftrength, and they fought eagerly to be re- 
leived from the burthen, by communicating them.’ ‘ The 
Defil and his Dam—why it is affectation!’ 

Again: the author fays of a wounded hero, § his front co- 
vered with that palenefs, the paint (fard) of glory and of heroes.’ 
Zulema, urging Gonzalva to deliver herielf and father from 
prifon, tells him—‘* My heart fhall not be thy recompence— 
{ do not give it twice, but my hand {hall repay the fervice you 
do my father.’ It is an unpleafing tafk to dwell on thefe little 
anadvertencies; nor fhould we have noticed them, but that 
they will leffen the pleature of the reader, who might think us 
inattentive, if we had not fhortly adverted to them. 

The hiftorical abftra& on the Moors we have already come 
mended. It is methodical, well collefted, and difplays both 
judgment and knowledge : ‘the whole is ooncile without being 
dry, in fome parts extended with propriety, and written m the 
bold manly ftyle of the beft hiftories. On this, rather than on 
his poetical works, we could wifh M. Florian to reft his fame. 


_— 





La Flore des Infectopbile Sy Pra ds un Difcours fur P Utilité de de 
P Etude de I’ Infe&ologie. Par F. Brez. Utrecht. 


RR EAUMUR, in the firf{ memoir of his work on infects, 
has withed for a flora of entomologitts. ¢ Botanifts, fays 

he, give catalogues of te which grow in environs of cer- 
tain cities; but I wifh that entomologifts would give us cata- 
logues of thofe infects nourifhed by each plant. Some trees, as 
the oak, the afh, and the willow, would afford long lifts. They 
would indore us what animals we might expect to find on 
each vegetable ; and, when they are once begun, they will be 
completed infenfibly.” With refpe& to Britith plants, this 
jas been in part done by Dr. W ithering ; ; but we have noticed 
the fyftem before us as more complete and extenfive than any 
Nn 3 ong 
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one that has preceded. M. Brez goes over the whole fyftem 
of Linnzus, and points out, under each plant, the obfervations 
of naturalifts, who have defcribed it as the ufual habitation of 
fome particular fpecies. The infects are named from the 
works of Linnzus, Fabricius, and Geoffroy: the numbers and 
the pages are accurately referred to, as well as the figures of 
Reaumur, which lead alfo to their hiftory. The sae muft 
undoubtedly be in fome meafure a botanift, to difcover the 
habitations of infeéts; but to affift the lefs learned reader, 
the names of the plants, by which they are known to the 
farmers and gardeners, are added. 

While the work was printing, the fheets' were fent to M. 
Louis Bofc, whofe knowledge of natural hiftory is fufficiently 
under{tood, He returned the favour by communicating a fimi- 
Jar work, which he had read before the Linnzan foetety at 
Paris in 1778, and allowed M. Brez to add his obfervations 
to the Flora now before us. ‘Thefe form a fupplement, and 
contain twenty-four pages. 7 

The Flora of M. Brez is preceded by a difcourfe on the 
utility of infects, and the ftudy of their hiftory. He confiders 
them as relating to the oeconomy of nature, domeftic ceco- 
nomy or the arts, and to philofophy. In the firft view, in- 
fects, and particularly caterpillars, are ufeful as. nourifhment 
to birds and animals. Some afford a delicious treat to man, 
as lobfters, crabs, mites, &c. which differ little from others, 
that, if we could conquer our difgufts, might, he thinks, be 
equally delicious. Grafshoppers, “for inftance, are the deli- 
cacies of many nations of Africa; and thofe, who have by 
accident or fancy tafted the caterpillar, are faid to have fend 
the tafte the fame as that of the leaves or fruits on which they 
feed. ‘ If it were the fafhion, he adds, to eat them, the num- 
ber in our houfes and gardens would be greatly leffened.,’ 

Andther advantage of infects is, that they free the earth 
from the remains of animals and vegetables. ‘The termites 
deftroy the trunks of trees fallen by age, or overthrown by 
hurricanes, and ‘render the powder an ufe ful manure. The 
fea worms cenfume the wood carried down by the rivers, and 
prevent it from hindering navigation, or occafioning, by the 
impediments it offers, fatal inundations. The larve of animal 
food devour the carcafes of animals, and thus prevent the in- 
fection which would occafion a more general deftruction. 
As every thing in nature is onecerfage’s | senewed, and thus 
enters the circle of common utility, fo thefe defiruCtive infects 
are devoured in their turn, and reftored to the earth. If in 
their life time, they efcape the beaks of infects, they after 
death furnifh food for other infects, who are not themfelves 
exempted fram the common law, a. 

Bt 
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With refpe& to domeftic ceconomy, we fhall fay nothing 
on the utility of bees: it is fufficiently known, and and we fhall 
only obferve, with our author, that they might be rendered much 
more advantageous if the practice of killing them was abolifhed. 
How profitable would thefe fruitful infects be if we could di- 
vide their laborious production without deftroying them ! It is 
eafy to furnifh them with food, asan equivalent for thirty pounds 
of honey, and three or four pounds of wax annually. ‘The uti- 
lity of the filk worm is well known, but M. Brez adds, that it is 
improperly called a worm, fince it is in reality a caterpillar. 
Many other caterpillars produce filk, and may be multiplied for 
this purpofe. ‘The filk is a gummy fubftance, which the animal 
draws from the leaf which nourifhes it, and which it {pins to 
form its neft; and the author is fanguine enough to fuppofe, 
that art may in time fupply the labours of the worm, and ex- 
tract the filk from the leaf, without its afliftance. In the Me- 
moirs of the Academy of Sciences for 1713, we find how 
Reaumur was enabled to make a fkain of a fubftance fo hard 
and brittle as glafs. 

The cochineal infe@ is a great object of commerce. M. 
Brez thinks, that it may be tranfplanted from Mexico to other 
countries, in carrying the peculiar plant which nourifhes it 
(the cactus opuntia), or endeavouring to accuftom it to other 
plants of the fame family. He defcribes the female cochineal, 
which affords the colour refembling that of a bug. It fixes im- 
moveably on the plant, and is even apparently infenfible in the 
act of fecundation, in which the male, a more active infect fur- 
nifhed with wings, is the only agent. The female covers and 
hatches the egg, and the generation is repeated three times a 
year, furnifhing three harvefts. ‘They are feparated from the 
plant by a pair of nippers, put in bafkets, and killed by im- 
merfing them in hot water. ' 

If this infect is denied to colder climates, where the cactus 
. cannot live, its place is fupplied by others almoft equally ufeful. 
The cochineal of Poland was very valuable before the dif- 
covery of Mexico, and it has been injudicioufly neglected fince 
that time; it lives on a common plant, fcleranthus perennis of 
Linneus, and the infects require only to be collected. ‘The 
author defcribes this httle animal, as well as the cochineal of 
the oak, or the kermes, with other infects of fimilar pro- 

erties. 

This difcourfe, as well as the notes by which it is illuf- 
trated, is filled with curious remarks, and which render it very 
interefting. Among the wonders which this part of natural 
hiftory affords, he has not forgotten the caterpillar of the ath, 
by M. Lyonnet. Thé whole fyftem is full of wonders, and 
M. Bonnet has properly confidered it as one of the beft proofs 
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of infinite wifdom. What varied and complicated combi- 
nations in a hody fo minute! Could it be imagined that, in 
fuch an infect, there fhould be 4000 diftint mufcles ? Could 

nature be ever fuppoied to have fo many refources as are ex- 
plained in this curious work ? What an inexhauftible fource 
of reflections for a philofopher. 

This Flora, which furnifhes little occafion for extraéts or 
remarks, is dedicated to M. M. Bonnet, Senebier, Berthaut van 
berchem, and J. P. Goante and thefe philofophers will pro- 
bably receive M. Brez’ work with pleafure, for he poflefles 
every qualification to render fcience interefting, and we truft 
he will be encouraged to purfue an undertaking which he has 
commenced with {uch promifing profpects. 








Tabula Plantarum Fungofarum, Sc. A Table of Fungous 
Plants, by F. F. Pauiety M.D. &e. 4to. Paris. Straf- 


bourg. 


HE origin of many beings is ftill enveloped in obfcurity, 
and the eager curio fity of mortals endeavours, in vain, 
to lift the veil with which nature has covered the impercep- 
tible links which conneét her three kingdoms. Ancient phi- 
Jofophers, who thought their honour concerned in explaining 
every thing, invented the moft idle dreams, and detailed them 
with the confidence which truth can alone infpire. ‘The mo- 
derns, with the microfcope in their hands, and the chemical 
apparatus near them, have more accurately arranged the fub- 
jects of natural hifto: y, and, fupported by reafon and expe- 
rience, have eftablifhed the characteriftic diftinctions of each 
clafs. Our author has been employed in this way thirty years, 
on the fubject before us; ano the ‘ ‘Table’ now publithed is 
the profpectus of his larger work, which will be divided into 
two parts, "forming two volumes. The curiofity excited by 
this attempt, has induced us to give a fhort abftract of the pre- 
fent work, 

The firit volume is defigned to contain the literary hiftory 
of the cryptegamia, in a chronological order, comprehending 
the different writings which have appeared on the fubjeét, the 
fyn6nims, and an exact defcription of the genera and {pecies. 
The fecond will contain a particular "method of diftinguifhing 
and arranging the mufhrooms with precifion. The various 
{pecies are to be accurately characterifed; and the author 
propofes to add, the refult of a chemical analyfis, their poir 
fonous, their alimentary, and ceconomical qualities, the places 
where they grow, and the feafons when they appear. The 
Jait volume will confiit wholly of plates; thefe will be 300 in 
number, and engraved from nature, 

The 
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The whole family of mufhrooms are deprived of leaves, of 
flowers, and the greater number of thofe organical parts, ob- 
ferved in other plants. Inftead of flowers, we find fome duft, - 
{cattered externally, or contained in their fubftance, which 
Linnzus, Micheli, Dillenius, Gleditfch, Hedwig, and our au- 
thor fuppofe to be analogous to the foecundating pollen in 
other vegetables. The particular corpuicles alfo, vifible in 
many of thefe plants, fituated in the cavities and in certain 
parts, are confidered as feed capable of reproducing the fpe- 
cies. Mufhrooms are, in general, membranous, cellular, 
{fpongy, tuberous, tubercular, fcaly, verucous, bulbous, watery, 
vifcous, pulpy, lamellated, foliaceous, flefhy, annular, beaded, 
tubular, or reticulated. Their furface is furrowed, hairy, fila- 
mentous, vifcous, knobby, or polifhed. Others are compofed 
of {mall fmooth leaves. The form of thefe plants is fimple, 
often rounded, and fometimes branched; and the extremities 
are occafionally adorned or armed with hairs or prickles. 

Muthrooms are divided into four clafles—rft. tabular; 2d. 
membranous; 3d. fafciated; 4th. globular. Each clafs is il- 
luftrated by a figure. The firft clafs contains eight genera, 
the different agarics, the agaric mufhroom, and the mufhroom. 
The fecond clafs contains the noftoch, the morells, the phallus, 
&c. The third, the clavarie; and the laft the truffles and the 
lycoperdon. 

The clavariz have, at all periods, aftonifhed obfervers. Mr. 
Muller has remarked that they explode in a very peculiar 
manner. If the hand is put, with caution, over a reddith, 
folded clavaria when mature, a flight vapour is found to rife from 
its furface, and efcape into the air like fmoke. Others fcatter 
their grain with a very fine down, to.which it is fixed The 
carpobalus throws out balls, with a found refembling that of a 
fillip with the fingers. The work is terminated with a table, 
comprifing M. Paulet’s method of arrangement, and he has dif- 
tinguifhed by alchymical chara€&ters, whether the fpecies of 
each family are efculent, hurtful, pernicious, of no effec, 
more or lefs dangerous. Our author feems peculiarly adapted 
for this ftudy, by a fagacity and judgment, by an attention, 
diligence, and a minute fpirit of obfervation, which feem to 
pervade every part of this little work; and it is perhaps de- 
figned for him to clear that chaos which Linneus fpeaks of 
when treating of mufhrooms, a chaos, in which it is almoft 
impoffible to diftinguifh fpecies from varieties. 

The foil, in which mufhrooms are found, is various, and its 
contents moft difgufting. ‘The epicure will perhaps ftartle at 
hearing that his boafted delicacy rifes from living bodies, from 
dead, and putrified bodies ; from decaying leaves, fruit, roots, 
wood, bark, feeds, bread, milk, cheefe, bones, meal, wine, 
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urine, vinegar, meat, jelly, excrement, tan, rotten ropes, the 
boiled and fermented juices of vegetables. Some are found in 
vaults, fewers, caverns,. clefts of rocks, in forefts and in de- 
ferts, on the trunks of large trees, on the young fheots of 
fhrubs, and on the roots of plants, particularly the chicoreum 
and confolida major. We fee them alfo in cifterns, by the fides 
of wells, ditches, and fprings: even ftones will fometimes 
produce them, and to carry their fpontaneity fo far as it can 
go, they fometimes grow on each other. If any one reproaches 
M. Paulet, with wafting fo much time on fuch minute objects, 
he may reply in the terms of the German naturalift. ‘Let us 
not affeCt the difdain of thofe who cultivate the moft fublime 
fciences, nor the injuftice of others, who defpife the enquirers 
after minute objects. It has employed the genius of fuperior 
minds, and, in illuftrating the grentelt difficulties, new light is 
thrown on the feries of created beings. All the productions of 
nature are great and beautiful: they difplay the wifdom of the 
Almighty. An ignorant man cannot underftand them; a ftu- 
pid man cannot fee them.’ 





Confiitution du Corps Helv vetique, Extrait du Guide Voyageur, 


en Suiffe. Paris. Buiffon. 


HE Swifs have been for a long time important objects of 
the politician’s attention. Infulated among their almoft in- 
acceflible mountains, they were the firft to aflert their liberty, 
aud, for atime, the moit fuccefsful in maintaining it. If, 
Siem the manners of the era, the gradual 1 a 
which the weight of fuperior talents and greater property 
will occafion, the conftitution of fome of the cantons are too 
much of the ariftocratic kind, allowance muft be made on dif- 
ferent accounts, and the Swifs will be forgiven for not having 
attained perfection, when political refinements have fueceeded 
foill. The * Guide Voyageur en Suiffe,’ a work of confider- 
able ability, therefore, claims peculiarly our attention at this 
time. — | 
This fingular people, if traced in the page of Hiftory, will 
be found always remarkable in their conduct. Julius Ceefar 
gives a diflinét account of their attempting to migrate, in 
confequence of too great. am ineseafe of numbers, and of his 
conguefts over them, when, he united Switzerland to Celtic 
Gaul. In the divifions of the empire of the weft, by the 
Barbarians, Switzerland became a part of Burgundy, but 
Burgundy itfelf, in the twelfth century, was divided, and 
fome of the cities of Switzerland came under the imperial 
dominion. Frederic Barbarofla gave other Swifs citjes to the 
counts of Hapfburg, from whora the houfe of Auftria derives 
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its origin, and the failure of the line of the duke de Zerin- 
guen, added to the power and dominion of the houfe of 
Hapfburg in Switzerland. ‘The fchifm, that divided the em- 
pire under Otho and Frederic, and the confequent miferies of 
the common people, occafioned the firft alliance of Zurich, 
Ury and Schwitz. Other cities followed their example ; but 
their union was not {trong enough to preferve them from the 
oppreflion of the lords, fo that the greater number of the Can- 
tons put themfelves under the protection of Rodolph of 
Hapfbourg, referving their rights and franchifes. The fon of 
Rodolph became their oppreffor, and wifhing to eftablith a 
principality, in favour of his fon, appointed Griiler to the 
government of Ury, and Landerberg to that of Schwitz and 
Underwald: they were directed to fubjugate thefe three can- 
tons by corruption or by force, and their oppreflions occafioned 
the famous league of Melchtal, Stauffacher and Furft. The 
event of the deliverance of the Swifs nation is well known, 
but it ought to be recorded, that the offending governors 
were conducted to the tooniinte, and releafed after having 
taken an oath that they would never return to the country. 
The ancient Swifs were a nomadic race, and fed flocks at a 
time when agriculture was almoft unknown. ‘heir vaft 
forefts are now deftroyed, and culture employs their attention, 
and the increafe of their numbers have made other arts ne- 
ceflary. ‘The fimplicity of manners of the ancient Swifs con- 
tributed to this increafe, for where food is eafily procured, 
matrimony will be common. The fevere and frugal life of 
thefe mountaineers made them robuft and hardy. Bread was 
one of their fuperfluities; for milk and its different prepara- 
tions was their chief food. Hofpitality was fcarcely a virtue, 
fince they faw few, and the expence of their vifitors was incon 
fiderable. Prejudice and fuperftition were common, as they 
had little opportunity of correcting or confuting what their 
anceftors had told them. An attachment to their country was 
always the characteriitic of the Swits, and the freedom that 
revailed there, made every kind of yoke an infupportable 
Seatwen. From hence arofe their union, and from the very 
numerous population, what may appear to be contradictory to 
their love of freedom, the engagement in the fervice of fo- 
reign powers; but the Swifs eagerly returns home, and looks 
to the hours of fervice as the price which he pays for eajoy~ 
ment in his old age at the feet of his native mountains. in 
thefe fecluded retreats the refinements of the reft of Europe 
fearcely penetrate, and the Swifs feem to feel that the re- 
moval of every prejudice and abufe is an attack on liberty. 
At prefent, they are in an intermediate flate between modern 
civilization and ancient fimplicity, but they lean rather to the 
latter. 
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jatter. Their conftitutions, with the little variations that we 
have noticed, are nearly as they were firft eftablifhed. 

The inhabitants of the {malier cantons, and thofe of the 
valleys, preferve their ancient manners, and lived chiefly on 
milk and its preparations. ‘The bread, which they baked once 
a year, ferved for their feafts, together with the meat of fome 
young animals. Wine was only known as a means of pre- 
ferving the lives of the fick and aged. 

Marriages united families : they joined in preparing a cheefe, 
on which were engraved the names of the newly-married pair, 
and this cheefe ferved alfo for the marriage of the children. 
It was eaten when half a century old; and as it was of a fu- 


. perior quality, was offered alfo to the guefts they moft re- 


fpected. The cuftom is ftill preferved in the mountainous 
parts of the canton of Berne. ‘he rich generally made pro~ 
vifion for the whole year, and this mark of property is {till, 
in fome places, retained. ‘The meals of the former year are 
offered to ftrangers, even when corrupted by their age. Inns 
have been erected within thefe fifty years, for before that 
time travellers lodged with the minifters or cwrates: foreign 
cloths have, fince the fame period, often fuperfeded their own 
manufactures, tand the different inroads of luxury have leffened 
the number of inhabitants. “They cannot fupply the artificial 
wants thus created, and the maintenance of a family requires 
too great an income. | Offences and crimes, for the fame rea- 
fon, are more numerous: within thefe twenty years the {maller 
cantons had no executioner. 

{n the democratic cantons, inequality in fortune has been 
introduced by fome fortunate adventurers, and it has been in- 
creafed by the acquifition of lands in the ’paftoral cantons, 
and by the introduction of manufactures in thofe where they 
are admitted. In the canton of Appenzel, there are many 
perfons of fortune, but all the inhabitants are happy, becaufe 
they have ‘retained their fimplicity of tafte and of manners, 
This change has introduced others. Formerly all the inhabi- 
tants, equal in their fituation and their acquifitions, aflembled 
in the middle of a meadow, nominated their chiefs, enaéted 
laws, arid regulated their political bufinefs. At prefent, the 
rich have a diftinguifhed power: the poor are afraid to offend 
them, becaufe they may lofe their fubfiftence, which the rich 
afford, and others yield for different reafons, fo that each 
comes to the afiembly ready to oblige the more opulent inha- 
bitants. The rich have often fimilar interefts, and combine 
to fupport them, from whence arifes a dangerous ariftocracy, 
which has not the advantage of an ariftocratical government, 
becaufe, the power of thefe governors is not fufficient to ena- 
ble them to confult the general happinefs. Formerly a rica 
man 
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man had little influence. He was even fufpected by the reft, 
and popular commotions fometimes facrificed him to the ge- 
neral good. But bloody executions, a general profcription of 
every active and induftrious perfon, were not fufficient to pre- 
ferve.the primitive equality, which conftituted the happinefs 
of the ancient Swils. Exempt from inquietude, fure of ex~ 
iftence, wanting only what their flocks furnift hed, fure that no 
tax could deprive them of their property, they were doubtlefs 
happy. They could only preierve this happinefs by having 
barriers that were impenetrable to furrounding nations, and 
indeed the natural changes of mankind might at laft have 
effected what has now been the refult of circumitanees. De- 
mocracy, in conicquence of thefe feveral events, is in a great 
degree atan end. ‘The femblance of liberty is fubftituted in 
place of the reality, for every man comes to the affembly un- 
der fome bias. His vote is no longer uninfluenced. 

The traces of the ancient manners are lefs common in the 
ariftocratic cantons, for the inequality of conditions exifted 
even at the period of the aflociation which gave them birth. 
Some families of opulence, fome nobles, too weak to refift 
their more powerful neighbours, united and referved in their 
agreements, the authority they had over their vaffals.. As 
nations are more enlightened, the lot of the people is melio- 
rated; but the vatials, in becoming fubjects, have ceded the 
fovereignty to their former matters. “The manners of thefe 
mafters were of courfe contrafted with thofe of the people, 
and offered traces of luxury, while the reft retained their 
former fimpiicity. In fome of the cantons, the government 
is entrufted to a council nominated by the citizens; in others, 
the council nominates itfelf, and every man, not in the exe- 
cutive council, isa fubjeG&t. Itistrue, that the chance of be- 
ing admitted into the fame aflembly compenfates, in fome de- 
gree, for this flight inconvenience. 

Each canton offers fome peculiarities in its plan of govern- 
ment. At Berne, every one fees, in the charges of the ma- 
giftracy, refources againft indigence, or a means of bettering 
his fortune. Every « citizen aims at the poft, but protections, 
birth, and other circumftances contribute to the advancement 
rather than that of talents or information. An inevitable confe- 
quence of this abufe was a general depravation in the manners 
of the young men. Inftruction was confidered .as ufelefs, 
fince they were fure, without its afhftance, of obtaining their 
ends. ‘The firft years of their life were employed in pleafure, 
and their pieafures were not of the kind which improve the 
underitanding. ‘The referve of the women of fafhion occa- 
fioned their attacking themielves to the healthy and robuft 
girls of the country, ‘and in their arms they neither added to 
their 
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their tafte or their delicacy. When the period of engaging 
in public affairs arrived, they learned their tafk in hafte, and 
executed it, according to the ufual routine. In this way, er« 
rors, prejudices, and faults of government were continued, 
and a political fyftem, once good, though it had long ceafed 
to be fo, underwent no alteration. 

The young people of Berne at length begin to ftudy. The 
fociety of ftrangers teaches them to b bluth at their own defects ; 
many of them love the {ciences, and dare toown it; but thefe 
young men have not reached the zra of bufinefs, or have not 
yet futhcient influence to counteract errors, or remove faults. 
At this moment, Berne offers antient laws and modern man- 
ners, infufficient regulations, and fumptuary edicts, which 
only turn the current of profufion into other channels. 

‘The cantons of Zurich and Bale are {maller than that of 
Berne. AJl the inhabitants of the capital cannot there find a 
refource in offices, and influence has lefs power, as the citi- 
zens have the greateft fhare in ele€tions: In the cities, the 
men are employed; commerce flourifhes; the arts and the 
{ciences are cultivated with fome fuccefs. At Berne; the 
tafte for employment is lefs general, the fciences and the 
arts are lefs attended to. Yet thefe blots begin to difappear, 
and the public works, begun within the laft century, have an 
air of tafte and dignity. Commerce is confined to the indi- 
gent, for it incapacitates thofe who carry it on from executing 
offices, while at Zurich and Bale, though it leflens the rank, 
yet, as all ranks are equally eligible to the magiftracy, it is 
by no means defpifed. The cities of Fribourg and Lucerne 
are ftilh lefs advanced: the inhabitants confift of the common 
people, and thofe of rank. The latter live chiefly in France, 
and import the viees and the follies of that kingdom, the for- 
mer are ignorant and prejudiced, without a with beyond their 
former ftate. Thefe cantons are chiefly ariftocratical, and, 
indeed, their government is almoft an oligarchy. 

The inhabitants of the ariftoeratic cantons, not born in 
the capitals, are fubjeéts: and the great difference in their 
views and refources makes an equally ftriking difference in 
their manners. They areua ,fpiring, ignorant, and contra¢t- 
ed. . In the cantons, where manufactures and commerce 
flourifh in the capital, the other cities are lefs induftrious, but 
induftry is ftill lefs confpicuous in the {maller towns, where 
there is no commerce in the capital. In thefe, genius and 
talents are obfcured; the mind languifhes, or feeks for ob- 
jecis in foreign countries. Switzerland ought to remember, 
- that the men of gemus which fhe has furnifhed, have chiefly 
refided in other kingdoms, where a more ample fcope is given 
to their-exertions, and brighter rewards to their genius. % 
, tne 
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the fecondary cities of Switzerland, municipal offices are the 
chief diftin€tions. ‘The inhabitants eagerly feize them, bes 
caufe the {phere of their ideas 1s confined within their walis. 
They vegetate gloomily, with all the inconveniences of a mo 
derate fortune, and feel not fuflicient energy to augment it 
A few privileged cities, where chance has fixed a little com- 
merce, are the only exceptions. 

Luxury has pervaded the principal towns, and rendered the 
fortunes fiill more contracted, in proportion as it has multi- 

ied the wants. Foreign loans have been the, means 
which they have adopted to increafe the incomes as they coun- 
tenance their idlenefs, and thefe drain the ftate of its money, 
at leaft of the money that ought to be better employed, contri- 
buting only to. augment the apparent circulating fpecie. Popu- 
Jation has of late, on thefe accounts, vifibly decreafed; and the 
number of ladies pining in hopelefs celibacy, fhow that the 
country is drained of its active young men. Agriculture and 
the arts equally fuifer by their emigrations. 

In the choice of foreign nations, where the mduftry of the 
Swifs can be advantageoufly employed, various reafons decide 
the emigrant. In his own country, his views are limited. 
Capitals. muft be created, manufactures eitablifhed, before he 
could fucceed. Before Switzerland was free, each city and 
each diftriét had its feparate and independent lord. From 
thefe, the people had gained fome immunities; and, when the 
canton was formed, the commonalties were atracted by the 
offer of new privileges, and an mviclable refpect for their li- 
berty. After their conquefts, they fecured their new fubje&s 
by the fame advantages, and thefe immunities, which the 
Swiis religionfly refpect, will impede commerce. ‘To ca 
on trade alfo with fuccéfs, the different cantons fhould break 
the barriers which feparate_them, and they fhould become, 
inftead of different provinces, ftates of the fame country. 
There fhould be alfo an uniformity of weights, meafures and 
coin, the taxes fhould be confined to the frontiers, and no 
duties. claimed on the paflage:from one ftate to another. In 
fhort, the exportation of manufactures fhould be encouraged 
inftead of being confined. 

The Swifs have been alwaysamartial people, in confequence 
of hofe continued wars to which they owed their liberty. In 
thefe, their knowledge of the country gave them advantages 
of which they profited confderably. ‘The battles. of Morgar- 
ten, of Saint James, of. Noefels, of. Lempach, where they 
deftroyed: armies. much more numerous than their own, have 
eftablifhed: their reputation. ‘They were pweferred:in foreign 
fervices on account of their ftrength, which was then: am ad- 
‘wantage, their habit of bearing fatigues, their bravery, and the 
fimpli 
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fimplicity of their diet and manners. Well informed people 
thought them extraordinary foldiers, the common people, fu- 
_ pernatural beings. They were profufely paid, and their bra- 
very foon became venal. It went at laft fo far, that the can- 
tons were obliged to reprefs the eagernefs, but the military 
tafte continued: veterans infpired their children with the love 
of military glory, and the inclination is ftill equally ftrong. 
At prefent kings treat with the cantons, and the foldiers ‘may 
be confidered as lefs venal, if fome of the children did not re- 
ceive, even from their births, the pay of France. ‘The late 
events, however, have decidedly checked this kind of flavery. 

Different inconveniencies have followed. thefe engagments 
in foreign fervice. ‘hey encourage emigration, and the greater 
number never return. Thofe who do return have, perhaps, 
paffed their youth in the indolence of garrifon-fervice, have 
loft their habits of induftry, and changed for their fimplicity 
of manners a tafte for diffipation. Their bodies are enervated, 
and their children neither numerous nor ftrong. No force is 
employed in recruiting, but tricks are tolerated, and the pea- 
fant, whom gold has feduced, who has followed the infatua- 
tion of the moment, cannot retreat. While Switzerland is a 
free country, the recruits fhould certainly be allowed a few 
days for their determination. 

‘The fame caufes, which have led the Swifs into foreign fer- 
vice, have occafioned the raifing of a militia, armed advanta- 
geoully, for a pericd when ftrength of body, perfonal bra- 
very, and the love of their country added to the power of 
armies. At that time the ftreng able foldier bore arms which 
would have terrified the weak and timid. At this time, when 
the precifion of evolutions is requifite in a foldier, practice is 
of more fervice than intrepidity, and militia cannot be pro- 
perly trained but at the expence of confiderable and valuable 
time. 

Every year, for three or four months, the militia are exer- 
cifed on each Sunday, and they are reviewed three days. The 
expence is not great ; but every foldier muft procure his own 
uniform and arms. Without complete accoutrements he can- 
not be married; and, as the fum for the meaneft foldier 
amounts to five guineas, marriages are often delayed on this 
account. ‘The fuppofed utility of the Swifs militia, in time 
of war, is in oppofing the firft attacks of the enemy, giving 
time to recal the regiments in foreign fervice, and to form 
new bodies of veterans. Militia too,: it is fuppofed, would fa- 
crifice every thing for their country. ‘Thofe who are happy, 
would undoubtedly exert their powers in its favour, but thofe 
who are preparing to quit their country, or are juft returning 
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to it, after a long abfence, are not equally enthufiafts. Yet 
of fuch, two- thirds of the militia are compofed, and even thefe 
are regretting the lofs of time, and being ‘obliged to leave their 
bufineis. During the troubles at Geneva, the militia were 
impatient before two months had elapfed, and feemed more 
willing to change their mafters than to quit their employ- 
ments. 

It has been queftioned whether the troops of Switzerland. 
could oppofe the armies of their neighbours. Switzeriand 
certainly owes its prefent liberty to treaties, and to the jea- 
loufy of the furrounding powers. If the cantons were to op- 
pofe militia to regular troops, they would foon find caufe 
lament the difcontent of manufacturers and labourcrs. In 
ugh militia were firft eitablifhed in circumftances when 

they could be adv antageoully employed. Every thing is now 
changed, and they continue at an wera, W hen they are a load 
on the government that ae ys them, inju Je + to the morals of 
the people, by introducing a tafte for ifipation; to com- 
merce, by infpiring a a eof arms, W Wate being of ferv- 
ice to their country or each other. 


(To be continued.) 
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Annales de Chimie. (Concluded from Vol. 1V. New Arrange 
: ment, p. $3.) 


HE firft memoir in this laft volume is by M. Fourcroy, € on 
the cultivation of the clove tree in the iflands of Bourbon 


and Cayenne; on the preparation of the cloves in thefe iflas ids, 


and on the comparifon of the f pice with that of the Moluccas.’ 
It is well known, that the French have, for fome e years, ‘ten 
conveying the fpices from the eaitern iflands of the Indian 
‘ocean to their own fettlements. The firft account of thefe at- 
tempts was given by the abbé Teflier in the Journal de Phy- 
fique for 1779, though the merit of the firft defign is due to 
M.P oivre, ee ek had “the plan in contemplation in 1754, and 
directed three fucceflive vo yages to be made in 1768, 1769, 
and 1771. The hiftory of the progreis of the different enter- 
prifing conductors of the fcheme, is related at fome le ngth. In 
the Ile of France, the clove tree is covered with buds in the 
month of January ; the flowers fade only after fome time, and 
the berries which fucceed are not ripe before December. 
The clove is gathered, when the flowers begin to wither. ‘This 
{pice is known tobe the tubulated calyx ; and, when firft col- 
leéted, the cloves are red, un¢tuous, and highly aromatic. At 
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the Moluccas they are gathered later, becaufe the berries are 
fometimes found intermixed. It is fuppofed that the Dutch 
immerfe them in boiling water, and expofe them to fmoke, to 
prevent their germinating ; but this method mutt certainly de- 
prive them of a part of their aroma. hofe, gathered in the 
Ifle of France, were, at firft, fmall; but the trees, like every 
other, will undoubtedly increafe in fize and vigour. Some 
cloves have fince been gathered, larger even than thofe of the 
Molucea iilands. 

The fpice trees were tran{planted to Cayenne in 1773, and 
there are now trees there fifteen years old, and twenty-five feet 
high. Cloves, however, have not been regularly imported a- 
bove fix years: the importation in 1787, amounted to 273 
pounds, though in 1786 it amounted only to two pounds and 

2 half. One tree afforded five pounds four ounces. Various 
preparations were tried: thofe fimply dried in the fun were of 
the beft quality, when examined in different ways, and the fe- 
cond rank was allotted to thofe dried in the fhade without any 
preparation. Thole {moked, and dried in the fun, came near- 
eft to the two firft clafles, while thofe treated with” warm water 
were moft diftant in point of excellence from them. Direc- 
tions were therefore given to dry them without any other pro- 
cefs, in the fun: and cloves treated in this way appeared fully 
equal to thofe of Amboyna. 

fn the Tile of Bourbon, 4,050 berries were firft fown in 1786, 
arid we have no very diftin& account of the progrefs. “The 
cloves were fmall, and it was found neceflary to gather them 
before the flowers died away, as, in their weak ftate, alt the 
aroma efcaped foon after the feparation of the petals. In the 
Hle of Bourbon they found the fmoke, to which ir is faid the 
Dutch expofe the cloves, injure the aroma. When dried in 
the fun, the red colour begins to difappear, the furface becomes 
wrinkled, as if the clove was boiled in water; it aflumesa 
clear brown, which foon paffes to a deeper fhade. On examin- 
ing it then with care, the furface appears ftrewed with brillant 
points, owing to refinous particles, or at leait cellules filled 
with a thick effential oil. At this period, M. le Comte, the 
cultivator of cloves at Bourbon, covered them witha flight 
cloth, to preferve the red colour, but it is neceflary to carry 
the drying a little farther, for the druggiits feem to prefer.a 
colour of a deeper hue. The clove lofes } of its weight in 
drying, which fhows that it contains a large proportion of wa- 
ter and cloves, left in heaps after gathering, {oon run into a 
fermenting ftate, which deftroys their aroma. The fpice from 
branches of the tree broken down by the wind, before. the 
flower expends, have a very pleafing aroma, more delicate and 
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pleafant than in the future periods. A pound of cloves of the 
{fland of Bourbon produced, on analyfis, 16 pints of water, 
2 ounces and 2 drachms of effential oil: thofe of the Moluc- 
cas produced 2 ounces 1 drachm and 24 grains of oil, of a 
Jefs clear colour, a little heavier; and not fo delieate and plea- 
fant a {mell as the French oil. 

* An account of the twenty-fifth Number * of the New En- 
cyclopedie, containing the fecond part of the fecond volume of 
‘Chemiftry’ is fubjoined. This work is compofed of che- 
miftry, metallurgy, and pharmacy, the refpeCtive works of M. 
M. Morveau, Du Hamel, and Chauffier. The volume, ina che- 
mical view, may be divided into two periods, that written dur- 
ing M. Morveau’s ftay at Dijon, when he floated between the 
phlogiftic and antiphlogiftic theories, and explained the phe- 
nomena in each way; and that written fubfequent to his remc- 
val to Paris, when he became wholly antiphlogiftic. This 
part contains only the articles from the word § acidifiable’ to 
‘ aimant aftral.’ At the head of the fécond Part, which con- 
tains only the word § air,’ M. Morveau has explained the 
reafons of his apoftacy, and of the alteration of his terms. Of 
the forty-eight words contained in the firft Part, we have only 
an abftract, in this account, of the more important ones, viz. 
fteel, adhefion, refining of metals, and affinity. ‘Thefe, as 
French terms, occur under the letter A; but, within our li- 
mits it will be impoffible to follow this abftract clofely. As the 
work, however, will reach few Englifh readers, we fhall fub- 
join fome account of it from the volume before us. 

The hiftory of chemiftry is written at length, with great ex- 
tent of information, and the colle€tion from authors of ever 
age and every language is valuable: under each head, the hif- 
tory of what has been already done, is fo copious and exten- 
five, that even the beft-informed chemift may derive material 
inftruction from it. On the firft fubje€t, fteel, (acier) our au- 
thor mentions all the experiments that have been hitherto made, 
except thofe of M. M. Monge, Vandermonde, and Berthollet, 
which appeared fubfequent to the publication of this part of 
the Encyclopedie. -M. Morveau concludes, that fteel, in its 
nature, refembles malleable iron, becaufe the martial earth is 
more free from heterogenous fub{tanges; and, if not more 
perfectly, it is at leaft more completely metalifed than cait 
iron, which contains a fenfible quantity of plumbago; that 
fteel differs more from caft, than from duCiile iron, on account 
of the prefence of this mephitic fulphur; that it differs litt] 
from the grey caft iron, except in containing this fubftance ; 
while the white caft iron contains alfo earthy and other hete- 
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rogeneous particles, which can be feparated from it bya fe- 
cond fufion in clofe veffels, avoiding agitation, but not requir- 
ing any addition. He fuppofes that the caft iron may became 
teel, merely by abftra€ting the excefs of plumbago. Befides 
this difference, he thinks that fteel may contain more heat, and 
that the qualities of fteel depend on the juft proportion of its 
principles. Subfequent experiments have fhown that caft iron 
is a combination of iron, pure air, and charcoal; fteel a com- 
bination of iron and charcoal ; malleable iron, when good, con- 
tains no admixture. ‘The differences in fteel are found to de- 
pend on the proportion of charcoal, and the academicians add 
to the theories of Bergman and Morveau, that plumbago is a 
carbure of iron, a combination of iron and charcoal. 

The article of adhefion and adherence is a very able and re- 
condite one. Adhefion is defined to be a power, which really 
oppofes a certain refiftance to the feparation of two bodies or 
two parts of a body; and adherence § the faculty which mutt 
be known and eftimated, before it produces its effect.’ The 
two opinions on the caufe of adhefion are, tft. that of Ber- 
noulli, &c. who attributed it to the preflure of the air. adly, 
that of Dr. ‘Taylor, who confiders it as a power to be deter- 
mined by the weight neceflary to be added in order to feparate 
two furfaces. IM. Morveau adheres to the latter opinion ; and, 
from a variety of experiments, determines that the adhefion of 
bodies to liquids, is in the ratio of their affinity of diffolution ; 
and in eftablifhing this fyftem, he adverts to fome experiments 
of M. Achard, made with the fame views, the refult of which, 
in his hands, were very different from what the Pruffian aca- 
demician had found. M.du Tour has made fome experiments to 
verify the opinion of Taylor; and he thought that the method 
pointed out by Taylor was only applicable, when folid bodies 
are not moiftened by liquids. He thinks that there is an un- 
equality in the refults ; that the preffure of the atmofphere has 
a fenfible effet ; and, that when the folid is moiftened, it is 
not the cohefion of the folid to the liquid that is meafured, but 
the cohefion aifo of the parts of the liquid. M. Morveau ex- 
amines the reafons of Du Tour in thefe different objections. 
He inveftigates and explains the caufes of the anomalies, which, 
when developed, fhow that the law of adhefion is general and 
conftant ; and points out the fallacy of the experiments, which 
feemed to prove, that the preffure of the atmofphere had fome 
effet, as well as thofe which appear to confound the adhefions 
of the parts of the fluids to each other, with thofe of the fluid 
to the folid. He concludes, that the method of Taylor is ex- 
act; that the force which he meafures is truly adhefion, inde- 
pendent of every preffure of the air; that it gives a vigorous 
and abfolute value, while the folid is not moiftened ; and, even 
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when the adherence of the fluid to the folid exceeds the cohe- 
rence of the parts of the fluid, provided the latter is not very 
weak, the refults of the experiment participate fo much of the 
force of adhefion, that they may be confidered as very near ap- 
proximations to the value of this power; that thefe relations 
may be even determined with the fluids, which diffolve the fo- 
lids, either by the application of furfaces, or the fpontaneous 
tminérfion of cylinders in the manner of M. du Tour, who 
feems to have allowed too much for the repulfive action of the 
gas; that this power can only vary in the ratio of the points of 
contact, or in the aptitude of the figure of the elementary par- 
ticles to augment or diminifh the fum; laftly, that all the ef- 
fects, proceeding from attraction, as they manife eftly depend 
on the fame caufes which produce aifinities, and feem to cor- 
refpond fenfibly with them, may enable us to compare, and 
exprefs, in numbers, the relation of affinities. } 
In the article of § refining’ (afinage), after the ufual hiftory, 


‘M. de Morveau, whofe object i is the fe paration only of gold and 


filver, when combined with ditterent bafes, examines the me- 
thods of refining thefe metals by means of lead, tin, cobalt, 
arfenic, nickel, bifmuth, zinc, antimony, nitre, and fulphur. 
Of all thefe methods, that by means of fulphur, well known to 


the ancients, is perhaps too much neglected at this time. IJt 


deferves the attention of chemifts. ‘The methods of refining, 
in the great way, are explained by M. du Hamel, who adds to 
his article a memoir, read to the Royal Aca ademy of Sciences, 
on the feparation of filver from copper, by means of lead. In 
this memoir, he prefents at one view the advantageous opera- 
rations employed in the different founderies in Germany, ad. 
ding fomewhat refpecting the procefles employed at Poul- 
Jaouen to cupel the lead which contains filver. 

The article of affinity is a very copious and extenfive one. 
M. Morveau reckons only five kinds of affinities; for all the 
decompofitions, attributed to reciprocalaffinity, he fhows are 
to be reduced to double affinities. M. Morveau combats the 
different hypothefes of Ventzell, Fourcroy, Macquer, and 
{irwan; and eftablifhes fix laws of affinity. 1. There is no 
chemical union, if one of the two bodies is not fufficiently 
fluid to enable its chemical affinity to overpower the affinity of 
contact. 2. Affinity only takes place between the very mi- 
nute integrant parts of bodies. 3. We mufl not judge of the 
afhinity of one body for another, by the ailinity of thefe fub- 
ftances, when joined with another in excefs. 4. The afhinity 
of compolition is only efficacious when it exceeds the afhinity 


of aggregation. 5. ‘Iwo or more bodies, which unite by 
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afhnity of compofition, form a body with new properties, dif. 
-tinét from thofe which each body had before the combination. 
6. There is a degree of temperature, which makes the a@tion 
of aflinities flow or rapid ; which reptefies, or renders it effi- 
cacious. ‘Lhefe laws ‘of afinitics are fubject to anomalies ; 
of which M. Morveau explains the caufes. The greater num-~ 
ber of chemifts think that the combination of different fub- 
ftances may be faturated in various proportions. ‘They cite as 
examples the eee acids, the fulphureous and fulfuric 
acids. ‘To this principle M. Morveau fubftitutes another, or 
rather explains the fact more accurately. “Two or more fub- 
ftances, he obferves, can have but one degree of faturation ; 
but, when once faturated, the compound “has an affinity for 
the remaining fubftance. M.Morveau has added tables of the 
proportions of real acid, water and alkali in the neutral falts, 
as fixed by different sdtietie, which are far from agreeing with 
each other, and iubjoins new experiments of his own. 
The fecond Part of the volume we have faid contains the 
- article of air; but we can only mention the principal divi- 
fions:; to give even ‘an outliné would form a very difpropor- 
tioned part of an account of this volume. M. Morveau firft 
gives a hiftory of our knowledge of the nature of atmofpheri- 
eal air downto the year 1772. 2. A defcription of the ap- 
paratus necefiary for the examination of permanent fluids, or 
fuch as do not liquify by the common temperature of the at- 
moiphere. 3. ‘The precautions neceflary to obtain exact re- 
fults. 4. The experiments made to difcover the conftituent 
parts of atmofpheric air. -§. Its analyfis. 6. Its chemical 
-properties. 7. Its affinities. 8. The fames of the philofo- 
phers who have moft contributed to extend our knowledge of 
this fubject. g. The confequences that follow from the nu- 
merous faéts, which form the whole of the article. With 
refpect to the compofition of water, M. Morveau has col- 
lected al] that has been faid in different works. ‘If I were 
obliged, he adds, to be a party in this queftion, I would fay 
that. Macquer firft obierved water condenfed after the com- 
buition of the two gaffes; that the firft idea of the pofibility of 
its rer amare belongs to Mr. Watt; but that it was a timid 
fuggeftion, which eicaped from obiervation, till the fame idea 
appeared 3 in its full luftre in the writings of M. M. Lavoifier 
and Monge.’ ‘The opinions of the phiog viftians are combaied 
-fhortly and decifively. -But it 1s a dying caufe, and we fhall 
not diiturb its Jaft moments. 
The next memoir is on the calcareous phofphat, by M. M. 
Bertrand, Pelletier, and Louis Denaci. It is a mineral, brought 
hesitan’ °; from 
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from Spain, and contains the phofphoric acid-in a very large 
proportion. ‘The calcareous earth is more than half, and the 
phofphorated .034 of the whole. ‘The muriatic and fluoric 
acids occur in a very {mall proportion in this mineral. Scheele 
admitted the muriatic in all minerals with a calcareous bafis ; 
but, to find the fluoric acid alfo, to confider that thefe two 
acids (the phofphoric and the fluoric) refemble each other, to 
reflect that we are wholly unacquainted with the radical of the 
latter, are fufficient confiderations to induce chemifts to en- 
quire whether they may not be the fame. Phofphorefcents our 
author confiders as not fufficient to furnifh a diftin@ charac- 
ter: fome calcareous fpars, felenite, heavy and fluor fpars 
have the fame quality. But the artificial combination of the 
phofphoric acid and calcareous earth is not phofphoreicent, 
nor is the phofphoric acid more peculiar to the aiimal than to 
the mineral kingdom. Yet, on comparing the different forms 
in which it occurs, it ee, that in vegetable and animal pro- 
cefles, the combinations of phofphorus is fecondary only, 

The memoir, by M. Gazeran, which foHows, is ‘ on the 
caft iron obtained by defulphurated coals, or Coak’ (cinders), 
and on its tenacity, compared with that of the iron melted by 
means of charcoal. ‘The experiments on the tenacity of iron 
are curious, and they fhow that coak renders the iron more 
tough than charcoal, and the proportion of plumbago (car- 
bure de fer), feems to increafe the tenacity. But ali coak is 
not.equally ufeful, and this feems to depend on the nature of 
the coal, not on the degree to which it is deprived of its {ul- 
phur. In general, if the degree tenacity of cait iron ob- 
tained from a particular mine, with the proportion of plum- 
bago, which it ufually contains, be known, the proportion ne« 
ceflary to give the required degree of tenacity to other iron 
may be afcertained, and this will be highly ufeful in the ma- 
“i of cannon. Perhaps this fy {tem may be in a great 
degree exceptionable, for our author allows that the iron of 
Perigord, and from England, which makes the-bef{t cannon, 
has not the degree of refiftance which the iron from Crewzot 
pofleffes. ‘The fpecimens contained too very little plumbago, 
and were not ofa grey colour. It is, on the whole, probable, 
that elafticity as well as refiftance muft be confidered in efti- 
mating the goodnefs of iron for thefe purpofes. ‘The method 
of afcertaining the tenacity of iron in founderies, is by fre- 
quent trials; and, after all the theoretical attempts, this mutt 
be probably the laft refort. For the particular experiments 
and-calculations we muft refer to the work. 
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We have already noticed M. Coulumb’s different me- 
moirs on electricity. The abftra& of the  fixth lies 
before us, and we fhall give, as we have already done of 
the others, a general view only of the author’s pan M. 
Coulumb, in the fifth memoir, determined the manner in 
which the electric fluid diftributed itfelf between two globes 
of different diameters, in contaét with ea 
tween three globes of the fame diameter, equally in contac, 
and placed in the fame line. ° In the prefent memoir he ex- 
tends his experiments and his theory, and confiders the diftri- 
bution of the fluid between any given number of globes, whe- 
ther they are all of equal diameters, or whether the firft in 
the rank is larger than the reft. He afterwards refolves the 
fame problem, with refpect toa cylinder, whether the cylin- 
der be alone, or in contact with a globe; whether it be dif- 
ferent in its diameter or in the length of its axis. 

The account of Dr. Prieftley’s new edition of his experi- 
ments on air, follows. It is now contained in three volumes, 
and the different experiments on the fame fubject, fcattered 
in his former fix volumes, are brought together. But this is 
not the place for an account of Englith works. We omitted 
to notice it, as it appeared to be only a new edition, with a 
different arrangement of the former volumes; and, when we 
now look at it, after fome diftance of time, we cannot find 
it fufficiently interefting to engage‘our attention. 

M. Fourcroy’s experiments on animal fubftances, made at 
the Lyczeum, are too copious for this Appendix. We leave 
the account, however, fo long delayed, with reluctance, and 


fhall, we hope, be able to infert it before the publication of 
our next Appendix, 
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R. Retz’s work, intituled Le Guide des jeunes Gens, &c. 
The Guide of young People of both Sexes, on their En- 
trance into the World, in Order to form the Judgment, the 
Heart, the Tafte, and the Health, Paris, 2 vols. 18mo. de- 
ferves approbation. It is an important province to give pre- 
cepts to youth, tending to render the body healthy and vigo- 
rous; this is the peculiar tafk of the phylician who, moved by 
the degeneracy of youth and corruption of manners, that fertile 
fource of weaknefs and difeafe, employs all the powers of his 
art to reitore that precious portion of mankind to the rules of 
nature. Had Dr. Retz only propoted this object he would 
have deferved well of fociety. But he has gone further; he 
wel] perceived that the mind has its wants as well as the body, 
and that it was not lefs eilential to give to the former juft ideas 
of its duties, in order to form the heart, the judgment, and 
the tafte. Hence he has united in this work the knowledge 
of a phyfician with the views of found morality, and the prin- 
ciples of judicious learning. ‘The whole is prefented under 
different heads, or titles, arranged in alphabetical order, which 
however does not injure that of the materials, the connexion 
of which is preferved by means of references to the corref- 
ponding articles. We {hall give a few extracts, beginning 
with our author’s obfervations on eloquence. 


‘ True eloquence implies exercife of genius, and cultivation 
of mind: it is very different from that natural facility of lan- 
guage, which is only a talent, a quality granted to all thofe 
whofe paflions are ftrong, whofe organs are pliant, and whofe 
imagination is quick. ‘Thefe men feel livelily, are eafily and 
deeply affected with paffion, difplay their fenfations ftrongly ; 
and, by an impreflion purely mechanical, impart to others 
their enthufiafm and their paffions. It is one body which 
fpeaks to another; and all motions and figns concur, and are 
of equal fervice. What is neceflary to influence and lead the 
multitude ? What is neceflary to move the greater part of 
man- 
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mankind, and to perfuade them? A vehement and pathetic 
tone, expreffive and frequent geftures, rapid and fonorcus ex- 
preffions. Butas to the few whofe head is firm, whofe tafte 
is delicate, whofe fecling exquilite, they little efteem tone, 
geftures, or the yain found of words; they require facts, 
thoughts, rcafons, prefented with their proper fhades of difcri- 
mination, and in due order: nor is it fufficient to ftrike the 
ear, and oecupy the eyes; the foul, the heart, muft be in- 
fluenced by a difcourfe addrefled to the judgment.’ 


In treating of divorce our inftitutor paints, in their true 
colours, the bad education which is given to young ladies, 
and the dreadful confequences which refult from it, in the 
greater number of marriages among the rich. ‘ The educa 
tion of a young lady, fays he, is almeft entirely occupied in the 
agreeable talents or arts. Solid inftructions only employ a few 
inftants, all her ftudies, and all her cares, have for their end 
the art of pleafing. She has but a flight idea of the ferious 
occupations for which fhe is deftined: fhe hears her duties to 
be fulfilled but rarely, and coldly fpoken of, and fhe loves them 
the lefs as the religious principles upon which they are founded 
are hardly een to her, as fhe fees them defpifed by the 
giddy crowd around her, and as fhe often perceives that they 
are only taught her for the fake of decency, The hour arrives 
im which fhe is raifed to the dignity of a wife. At firft the 
lives in the midft of pleafures, fhe enjoys her independence, 
fhe breathes nothing but delight and diffipation, fhe only 
wifhes to be what is called an amiable woman; fhe affumes 
that part, ftudies it, and is pleafed with it; fhe places her whole 
shappinef§ in it. A tender and prudent hufband allows this pe- 
riod of delight to pafs away. He then hazards fome reprefen- 
tations ; he fpeaks of ceconomy, of circumfpection, of decency, 
of duties : it is too late; ; fuch language difgufts. He infifts’: 
ill hamour arifes. Seductions follow, refifted at firft, at length 
often yielded to.’. The hufband complains, anger enfues ; g fie 
employs his authority, fury is excited. Bad counfels are lif- 
-tened to: facred duties now become infupportable chains, and 
they muft be broken. The yoke of marriage becomes odious, 
and muft be fhaken off: the law oppofes, but may be eluded; 
‘there are means of feparation, they are learned, they are em- 
ployed, and fuch is the hiftory’ of feparations.’ Candour, how- 
ever, fhould have led our author to allow that the hufband is 
as frequently i in fault as the wife. 
_ We fhall make one extract from the. medical part, con- 
cerning exercife. — 


‘To proper exercife it is neceflary that the motion have 
wont in every part fufceptible of it, thatthe breaft be dilated 
beyond 
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peyond the ufual bound of reft, that all the mufcles attain the 


utmoft degree of their extenfion and contraction, that ftrength 
of courfe be exerted and enjoy all its developements ; that by 
thefe means the inteftines may attain a more quick motion, 
which may more {peedily accomplifh digeftion and nutrition, 
and the perfpiration and other evacuations may be perfect and 
regular. 3 , 
- €Tt is commonly believed, and phyficians have lent weight 
to the opinion, that morals influence phyfics ; but it is not fuf- 
ficiently attended to that the moral affections, which appear to 
influence the natural, are commonly the effects of the latter. 
This is fo true that a vexatious event, which would but have 
flightly affected us in a happy ftate of body, becomes horrible 
ym bad heaich. Hence the {uccefs of affairs which depend on 
men is often conneéted with their phylical difpofition, and 
fometimes with a bad or good digeftion. | 

‘ We go to mineral waters, when we have exhautted the 
fuccours of art, as our anceftors went on pilgrimages. Phy- 
ficians have invented this efcape, at which Pliny the naturalift 
murmured long ago, When fhall we have a wife and vera- 
cious work on tiis fubje&t ? When fhall the properties of mi- 
neral {prings be july eftimated, their efficacy known, their 
utility determined by experience, and the quackery to which 
they have given rife unveiled? The want of attention to the 
inefficacy of thofe waters, in favour of which we are preju- 
diced, or the perfonal intereft which recommends their ufe, 
may lead us to fufpect the juftnefs of their fame ; but obferva- 
tion teaches us that they cure difeafes paft and to come, never 
prefent difeafes, except liftlefinefs, that cruel fcourge of the 
rich.’ . Kiely 

We are dubious whether we fhould arrange with French 
literature our countryman Mr. Bentham’s Panoptique, ou 
Memoire, &c. Panoptic, or Memoir on a new Mode of con- 
ftructing Houfes of Infpe&tion and Correction, Paris, printed 
at the National Prefs, though we believe it has appeared, for 
the firft time, in the French language in its prefent contracted 
form. By a new idea in architecture, Mr. Bentham propofes 
a circular prifon furrounding a court, in which fhall be ereéted 
an edifice for the infpectors, who may thence command a view 
of all the cells in the prifon, or houfe of correction, which are 
to be open to the court. The national aflembly voted thanks 
to the ingenious author. , ree Sooner y am, Gantt 

Bertezen’s Reflexions fur les Moyens D’Ameliorer la Cul- 
ture de la Soie en France, &c. Reflexions on the Means of 
improving the Cultivation of Silk in France, Paris, 8vo. have 
met with fome attention from learned focieties of that king- 
Wiens. ich ht i pte Sati. dom. 
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dom. ‘The author is of opinion that temperate climates are 
more favourable to the filk caterpillar than hot ones ; and of 
courfe he prefers France and England to Italy for the cultiva- 
tion of filk. He points out a new method by which the ca- 
terpillars yield at leaft a third part more filk, of a better qua- 
lity, and thrice in the year. But for particulars we muft refer 
to the pamphlet itfelf, after obferving that the author’s opinion, 
that thefe infects thrive beft in temperate climes, is founded 
not on theory, but on his experience. 

M. Michel’s Effai fur le Commerce des Bétes-a-laine, or 
Effay on the Commerce of Sheep, Aix, 8vo. is curious, but 
of too local a nature to intereft our readers. 

Les Jardins de Betz, The Gardens of Betz, a poem with 
notes, compofed by M. Cerutti in 1785, and publifhed in 
1792. by the Editor of the Philofop hical Breviary of the late 
king of Prufiia, Paris, 8vo. ‘Thefe gardens are efteemed the 
moit beautiful in France, of thofe laid out on the Englith mo- 
del; and the prefent poem defcribes their various fcenes, and 
intermixes philofophical reflections. The opinion of the Edi- 
tor concerning the merit of M. Cerutti, as a profe writer, and 
as a poet, is extravagant; but the poem has feveral fine paf- 
faces, and even the notes deferve the praife of eloquence. 

Oeuvres Pofthumes de M. de Rulhieres, Pofthumous Works 
of M. de Rulhieres, Paris, 12mo. Among thefle pretended 

ofthumous works there is only one really written by the au- 
thor whofe name appears in the title-page, namely that inti- 
tuled Anecdotes concerning Marthai de Richelieu. The other 
pieces feem chiefly materials fent to M. Rulhieres for his hif- 
' tory of the revolutions of Poland. 
Codicille d’un Vieillard, ou Poefies Nouvelles d’Auguftin 
Ximenes. The Codicil of. an old Man, or new Poems of Au- 

uftin Ximenes, Paris, 8vo. Thefe poems confift of fome 
tranflations from Horace, an epiftle trom the duchefs de la Val- 
liere to Louis XIV. fome dramatic fcenes taken from the Iliad, 
and intitled the Death of Patroclus ; a tranflation of the firft 
elegy of Ovid, &c. Among the fmaller original pieces, an 
ode on the paffion for gaming has contiderable merit. 

Voeux dun Solitaire, Withes of a Solitary, to ferve as a 
fupplement to the work called the Studies of Nature: by M. 
de Saint Pierre, Paris, 8vo. This is the production of the pa- 
thetic author of Paul and Virginia, who now exprefles his pa- 
triotic wifhes for the public felicity of France. The com- 
mencement of the work is fimple, original, and interefting. 


¢ Although I poffefs no larger a portion of this globe than a 
{mall houfe,:and a garden of a quarter of an acre, I love to 
occupy myfelf with the interefts of mankind, for they are occu- 
pied 
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‘pied with mine at all times, and in all places. It is certain 
that my cherry-trees came originally from the kingdom of 
Pontus, whence Lucullus brought them to Rome, after he had 
deftroyed Mithridates. [I have no doubt that my apricot trees, 
of which the fruit is termed in Latin malum Armeniacum, de- 
{cend, by graft to graft, from a tree of the fame kind brought 
by the Romans from Armenia. According to the teftimony 
of Pliny my vines derive their origin from the Archipelago, 
my pear trees from Mount Ida, and my peach trees from Per- 
fia, after thefe regions had been fubdued by the Romans, who 
were accuftomed to bring back, not only the kings, but the 
trees, of their enemies in triumph into their country. As to 
the things which I habitually ufe, I certainty owe my fnuff, my 
fugar, and my coffee, to the poor negroes of Africa, who cul- 
tivate them in America, under the whips of the Europeans. 
My muflin ruffles came from the borders of the Ganges, fo 
often deiolated by our wars. As to my books, my fweeteft 
enjoyment, I am indebted for them to men of all countries, 
and fometimes, without doubt, to their misfortunes. I ought 
then to intereft myfelf in all mankind, becaufe they labour for 
me in all parts of the world ; and becaufe I have room to hope 
that, as thofe who have preceded me have chiefly contributed 
to my happinefs by their own misfortunes, I may alfo contri- 
bute by mine to the happinefs of thofe who are to follow me.’ 


Pafling by a natural tranfition to the prefent ftate of his 
country, M. de Saint Pierre proceeds to give us a profound 
and eloquent diflertation on the rights of the French people, 
and on their primitive liberty. By a grand rhetorical image 
he reprefents the French nation as an individual, which has 
lived two thoufand years, and which has pafied from the weak- 
nefs of infancy to the wifdom of mature age, by a long courfe 
of evils and errors. Under this allegorical figure is given a 
political and philofophical fummary of the hiftory of France. 

M. de Saint Pierre is a friend of the people, whom he re- 

ards as the bafis of public power, even in monarchies. The 
apologue of Menenius has fuggefted to him the idea of the 
following Indian fable. 


© The Branches and the Trunk of the Palm-Tree. 


- © The palm tree, the higheft of fruit trees, once bore, like 
other trees, its fruit in its branches. One day the branches, 
proud of their elevation and of their riches, faid to their trunk, 
our fruits are the joy of the defert, and our evergreen leaves 

_are its glory. It is by us that the caravans in the plains, and 
the fhips in the fea, regulate their courfe. We are fo elevated 
that the fun enlightens us before he appear above the horizon, 

and 
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and after he has declined beneath it. We are the children of 
heaven; we live in the day upon its light, and in the night 
upon its dews. As to you, obfcure fon of the earth, you only 
drink fubterranean waters ; you only live by out husdis ; 3 your 
origin is ever concealed in the fand; your {tem is only cover- 
ed with rough bark ; and if your top may pretend to any ho- 
hour, it is only that of fupporting us. 

« The trunk anfwered, Ungrateful children! it is I whe 
have given you birth, and it is from the fands that my juice 
afcends for your nourifhment; engenders your fruits for my re- 
production, and raifes you to heaven to preferve them. It is 
my ftrength which fupports your elevated feeblenefs againft the 
violence of the winds. 

‘ Hardiy had he fpoken, when a hurricane from the Indian 
ocean began its ravages. ‘The branches crath to and fro, {trike 
againft each other, and with groans refign their fruit. Mean- 
while the trunk itood firm ; and its roots fupported; from the 
bofom of the earth; the branches agitated in their aérial eleva- 
tion. When the calm returned, the branches; now covered 
with leaves, offered to their trunk to place in ftiture their fruits 
upon his top, and to preferve them as well as they could with 
their leaves; ‘The trunk confented: arid fince this agreement 
the palm-tree bears on the top of its ftem its opulent fruit to 
the region of the winds, without fear of the tempeft. Its 
trunk has become the fy mbol of ftrength, and its. branches the 
emblems of virtue and glory. 

‘ The palm-tree is “the ftate ; its trunk and fruits are the 
people and their labours; the branches are the chiefs, when 
they are the friends of the people.’ 


The principles of M. de Saint Pierre often accord with thofe 
of the national aflembly, and fometimes they differ from them. 
For exampie, the national afiembly only admits of two powers, 
the legiflative and the executive. M. de Sainte Pierre con- 
Ceives in.a monarchy, as wellas in other governments, a third 
power neceflary to maintain harmony in the ftate, which he 
terms a moderating power. According to his opinion, a go- 
vernment is flourifhing and durable where it is formed of two’ 
powers which balance each other, and of a chief, who mode- 
rates both, and is the friend of the people. 

The empire of the laws is infufiicient without that of mo- 
rals ; nay, morals can do all, even without laws; andlaws can 
do almot nothing without morals. Laws united to morals 
form virtuous and free men ; ; and the power of morals is inti- 
mately connected with that of the female fex. It has been often 
obferved, that the writings of Roufleau awe a great part of 


their charms and intereit to the ient:ments with which the. 


%,¢ 


women have mfpired him. In his moft fexious difcuffions he 
3 writes 
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writes from the heart. The painter of Virginia, who has fo 
many fimilarities to him of Eloifa, alfo highly eftimates the in~ 
fluence of women in focial inftitutions. In our author’s opi- 
nion, the profperity of ftates depends more than is believed on 
that amiable fex. 

Among a multitude of wife and ufeful ideas, fcattered 
through this work, there is one relattve to territorial taxes 
which deferves mention. Fixing at twenty acres the quantity 
of land neceflary to fupport a family, our phi lofopher, befides 
the ordinary tax, would eftablifh a cenforial tax, to increafe ac- 
cording to the extent of the property, like the duty on dia- 
monds and glafs i in France ; the luxury in which is lefs danger- 
ous than that in Jand, which brings on the ruin of a ftate. This 
cenforial tax is to be paid by thofe who poffeis forty acres of 
land, to be doubled on ‘Guy, quadrupled on eighty: and thus 
to increafe in ceometrical progreffion. 

M. Boulard, a Parifian bookfeller, bas written and publifhed 
a novel, called, La Vie et les Aventures de Ferdinand Verta- 
mont, &e. The Life and Adventures of Ferdinand V ertamont, 
and of Maurice his uncle. “This work is vicious in its morals, 
and in its plan and execution. 

Catalogue des Livres de la Bibliotheque de feu M. de La 
moignon, The Catalogue of Prefident Lamcignon’s alone 
Paris, 3 vols. 8vo. This beautiful library, formed by William 
de Lamoignon, firft prefident of the parliament of Paris iff the 
time of Louis XIV. and by M. Berryer, fecretary of ftate, who 
died in 1762, and whofe books pafied to the late prefident La- 
moignon, his fon-in-law, has now come into the hands of an 
Englifh bookfeiler, and is expected foon to be ores, fold. 

Memoires du Miniftere du Duc d’Aiguillon, &c. Memoirs 
of the Adminiftration of the Duke d’Aiguillon, and of his Go- 
vernment in Bretagne, to ferve the Hiftory of the End of the 
Reign of Louis XV. and the Beginning of thatof Louis XVI. 
Paris, 8vo. The author ef thefe Memoirs fhews confiderable 
abilities, and knowledge of his fubject: he is a mafter of the 
court affairs of the time, and prefents his readers with a = 
number of curious and original anecdotes. He explains th 
chief intrigues profoundly, and examines every ftep of the op- 
pofite parties ; but his animofity againft the duke of Choifeul 
renders him fo unjuft as to afi, without proof, the moft 
fcandalous calumnies. He formally imputes to the duke of 
Choifeul the death of the dauphin, of tie dauphinefs, and of 
the queen, who, as he fays, all perifhed by poifon. ‘There is 
no occafion to undertake the labour of refuting fuch atrocious 
charges: it is fufficient to fay to the accufer, Alledge your 
proofs ; if you cannot prove, you are guilty of the blackeft ca- 
lumny. 

Saint 
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Saint Flour et Juftine, &c. Saini Flour and Juftina, or; the 
Hiftory of a young Frenchwoman of the eighteenth Century, 
with a Dialogue on the moral Character of Women, by M. 
de F. Paris, 2 vols. 12mo0. ‘The character of St. Flour, who 
is a kind of mifanthrope, is traced in an interefting manner, 
but is not preferved with the utmoft exactnefs. This novel 
prefents a ftriking picture of the feduCtions which a young wo- 
man is apt to encounter in the corrupt circle of fome focieties ; 
and proves, that one fingle imprudence often degrades the moft 
happy character, and draws it on, almoft in fpite of ittelf, into 
vice and difhonour. 

Abdelazis et Zuleima, Tragedie par M. de Murville, Paris, 
8vo. ‘This tragedy is far too romantic, and wants verifimili- 


tude in an eminent degree. 


LTa L.¥. 


The marquis Malafpina has publifhed at Pavia his work, in- 
tituled, Delle Leggi del Bello, &c. Of the Laws of the Beauti- 
ful, as applied to Painting and ‘Architecture, 8vo. This work, 
which is much efteemed in Italy, is divided into three parts. 
In the firft, the author endeavours to demonftrate why the 

beautiful makes an agreeable impreffion on the fight : to caufe 

this effect three things are neceilary, unity, variety, and pro- 
priéty. After this, he feparately difcuffes intellectual beauty, 
moral beauty, and external beauty, or that fubject to the fenfes ; 
and he gives an ingenious parallel of the three. Definitions of 
the fine, the delicate, the graceful, the fublime, follow. As the 
refult of thefe refearches, is at laft given the analyfis of beauty 
inthe arts. In the fecond part, the author makes a particular 
application of thefe principles to painting, in explaining the 
caufe of beauty in invention, in difpofition, in expreffion, in 
defign, in chiaro fcuro, and in colouring. The third part, af- 
ter having given a general idea of the beautiful in architecture, 
treats feparately of invention, difpofition, and expreffion, in that 
art: and the author lays down certain rules in confequence to 
fucceed in them. 

Governo della Tofcana, &c. the Government of Tufcany 
under the Reign of Leopold II. Venice, 8vo. ‘The principles 
and conduct of one of the. wifeft and moft humane legiflators 
mutt intereft every enlightened and fenfible mind. In all the 
regulations of this prince, one end alone is obfervable, the hap- 
pinefs of his fubjects. “ihe hiftory of the world offers no ex- 
ample of a legiflation more paternal, and of a government more 
mild. 

Metodo di comporre un Cimento valid:ffimo, &c. A Method 


of compoling a very ftrong Cement, which may ferve as a 
Varnith 
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Varnith for all Kinds of Veflels of Metal, Stone; or even of 
Wood. Venice, 8vo. This cement was a fecret; the eifica- 
city of which has bees tried in the prefeace of comwitfioners 
appointed by the fenate of Venice. It is impenetrable even by 
{pirits of wine, or by oil. As it is of little expence, cifterns 
of brick are overlaid with it, in the certainty that they will be 
water-proof. This book is publifhed by order of the fenate, 
to enable all to profit by fo ufeful a difcovery; but we cannot 
lay it before our readers, as the foreign Journa's, from which 
this accouut is taken, do not give the receipt. 

Le Antichita di Herculaneo, wc. The Antiquities of Hercus 
laneum, a new edition, of which the Plates are engraven by 
Thomas Paioli. Naples, 1791, foiio. Of this beauritul edi« 
tion, the third volume has appeared, completing the collection 
of paintings. Though the editor has endeavoured to render 
this edition as cheap as poflible, the amateurs will find in it 
many advantages above the former. Particular ca;e has been 
taken to omit nothing in the hiftorical and mythological illu 
trations, which accompany the plates: and the third vol ime 
is enriched with an effential print; not to be found in the ori- 
ginal impreffion. In the fucceeding volumés, the bufts will 
next follow. After thefe, the ftatues, tne baffo-relievos, and 
the facred and common utenfils, will be given. Lhe editof 
undertakes to deliver a Number; of tix plates, every month; 
with illuftrations ; the price of each Number is four pacli. 


SPAIN. 


-Relacion del ultimo Viage al Eftrecho dé Magellarias, &cs’ 
An Account of the laft Voyage to the Straits of viagellan, in 
the Years 1785 and 1786; with a Supplement, containing ex 
tracts from all preceding relations, manufcript or printed; 
concerning that part of America; its inhabitants, climate, and 
‘productions ; Madrid, printed by order of his majefty, by the 

widow Ibarra, her fon, and company, 4to. with maps. T ais 
voyage was performed by the frigate Sancta Maria de la Ca 
‘beza, commanded by captain Antonio de Cordova 3 aid its 

Gbjects were, to exercife the young o‘ficers of the marines, to 
verify anterior obfervations in the neighbourhood of the Straits 
of Magellan, and to take a chart of tie coalts; ta which we 
erfors caufed by the different names, waich different navigators 
have given to tie fame place, fhrouid be pointed out and recti- 
fied. This ufeful plan has been executed ta a great degree g 
and a nomenclature pre‘ixed gives tie fyaony nous nanres of all 
the ports, gulfs; promontories, rivers, iiles; &c. which have 
Been silted in this voyage. 
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In the Second Part, the author gives. an abftrac of all the 
preceding voyages, beginning with that of Magellan, concern- 
ing which a manufcript journal has been procured from the ar- 
chives, written by a companion of Magellan, called Francifco 
Alvo, far fuperior to the falfe or defective accounts of Piga- 
fetta or Barbofa. ‘This work is well executed, and does ho- 
nour to the prefent {tate of Spanith literature. 

Atlas, &c. A Maritime Atlas of Spain. Madrid, large folio. 
This work, interefting to geography and navigation, is “execut= 
ed by the orders of his catholic majefty. The coafts of Spain, 
and thofe of Africa to Cape Verd, occupy thirty charts, de- 
fizned with the greateft exactnefs, and engraven in a fuperior 
ftyle. The explanations form a feparate volume. Price of the 
whole feventeen piaftres. 

Memorias, &c. Inftructive, ufeful, and curious Memoirs 
on Agriculture, Commerce, Induftry, and GEconomy. Ma- 
drid, 8vo. ‘This colleétion has already extended to the twelfth 
volume, and may be regarded as truly valuable. ‘The prefent 
volume contains, 1. Refle&tions on the formation and diftribu- 
tion of riches; 2. An eflay on the liberty of commerce and 
induftry ; 3. A memoir on different articles of commerce and 
arts, as cochineal, Englifh varnifh, Ruffia leather, &c. 4. A 
treatife on diamonds and pearls; 5. Elements of politics, &c. 


GERMANY. 


Gefchichte Kaifer Friedrich des Zweiten, the Hiftory of 
the Emperor Frederic II. Zullichaw, 1792, 8vo. ‘The cha- 
racter of this prince is painted with judgment; the hiftorical 
part is faithfully and clearly detailed. The difputes of Frederic 
with Rome and Milan, the croifade, the war of LO POISY, are 
the fem features of this hiftory. 

Algembine, &c. A general Geography of the Towns and 
Villages of Germany. Erfurt, 2 vols. 8vo. This work ought 
to be the pocket companion of travellers in Germany. It 
gives, in alphabetical order, the pofition and defcription of all 
the villages, of the caftles and houfes of the nobility and gentry, 
and of the objects which may intere eft curiofity or commerce. 

@ -Eleonore Koeniginn von Frankreich, &c. Eleonora queen 
of France, or the Hittory of the fecond Crufade, by Chemnitz, 
Hamburgh, 2 vols, 8vo. Romances of chivalry are {till in 
faihion in Germany}; and the prefent is written in fuch man- 
ner as to be read with attention in all countries. A particu- 
larity which diftinguifhes this romance is, that the moft inter- 
efting fcenes are given in dialogue, as in the Queen of Nor- 
way, by Mr. K otzbues 3; a manner which enlivens the action, 
and places it almoft before our eyes. 

Das 
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Das Zanberfchloos, &c. The enchanted Caftle, or the Hif- 
tory of Count Tunger, by the Baron de Kuigge. Hanover, 
1791, 8vo, The author’s {Kill in tracing characters is well 
known, and the plan of this work furnifhes him with frequent 
occafions of exercifing it. . In travelling he meets with a club 
of originals, and finds that their chief fearch is after the mar- 
vellous. He then hears of the enchanted caftle, vifits it, and 
fees miracles, but which are all naturally explained at the 
clofe. 

Wienner Zeitfchrift, the Vienna Journal, by Profeflor Hoff- 
man, firft year. Vienna, 1792, 8vo. The profefled tendency 
of this work is to oppofe a powerful barrier to the progrefs of 
philofophy, which threatens the deftruction of empires. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Hoffmann, it is the inconfiderate philanthropy 
of fome modern authors, and the knowledge fpread without re- 
ftraint among the people, which will caufe the misfortunes of 
Europe. Upon this principle he blames the too great liberty 
of the prefs under the emperor Jofeph II. and juftifies the re- 
ftraints impofed by his fucceflor. He copies the mandate of 
Leopold II. on this fubje&, and adds an ample commentary : 
he gives a lift of the books already prohibited at Vienna; and 
praifes the prudence of Frederic of Pruffia, who preferred, as 
he fays, fuperftition itfelf to philofophy among the people. 

A French tranflation of the Baron Kuigge’s. Peter Claus, or 
the German Gil Blas, has appeared, which will contribute to 
{pread the fame of that ingenious work. 

The third and la volume of Mr. Bartels’s Briefe ueber 
Calabrien und Sicilien, or, Letters on Calabria and Sicily, has 
appeared at Gottingen, 8vo. Not contented with having exe 
amined thefe countries with his own eyes, the author has efta- 
blithed a correfpondence with their chief literati, and has thus 
yained excellent information. The population of Sicily is 
itill only reckoned at 1,176,615 ; the number found in the 
year 1748. Agriculture is in a very low condition, the land 
being divided among a few proprietors, and the people having 
no thare. The taxes are extremely high: but the govern- 
ment is now endeavouring to remedy thefe evils, in order to 
prevent an explofion, which might prove the more violent, as 
its appearance has been long ftifled by external caufes. 

Gefchichte ‘der Schiffarths kunde, &c. the Hiftory of the 
Art of Navigation among the Nations of Antiquity, by Mr. 
Berghaus, Leipfig, 2 vols. large 8vo. with a map and twelve 
plates. This work was fhewn in manufcript to many of the 
chief German literati, who communicated obfervations. It is 
a production of great merit. 

Gemeehlde, &c. Domeftic Scenes to form the Heart of 
young People, by Mrs. Ludwig, Leipfic, 4 vols. 8yo. The 
Ppa inien- 
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intention of this authorefs is not only to procure to perfons of 
Ker fex an innocent amufement, but to teach them to lend 
attention to the daily fcenes of fociety, and to derive inftru€tion 
from them. 

_ Mahler Theorie, &c. A Theory of Painting, or a Guide to 
Beginners in that Art, by Chriftopher Fefel, proféffor of the 
academy of St. Luke at Rome, and painter to the duke of 
Witzburg, printed at Witzburg, 8vo. The author is a dif- 
ciple of the celebrated Mengs, and renders to young artifts the 
fervices which he himfelf owed to that great mafter. His 
wotk comprehends much information in a few leaves. The 
firft fection gives folid inftru€tions on defign, the anatomy of 
painting, compofition, groups, perfpective, draperies, contrafts, 
&c.. The fecond fection treats on the mixture of colours, on 
the mezzotinto, on harmony, on the art of managing light and 
{fhade, on aérial perfpective, on the ground and different layers 
cf colours, on what is to be obferved in retouching a work, 
on the manner of holding and managing the pencil, and other 
matters relative to the mechanifin of painting. This produc- 
tion mult be highly valuable to young artifts, who wilh to 
ftudy the real principles of their art. 

Verfuch, &c. An Effay towards a fyftematic Geography of 
the three Parts of the World which are yet but imperfectly 
known to us, beginning with Africa. Vol. I. Egypt. Frank- 
fort, 8vo. The author of this work, profeflor Bruns, of Helm- 
ftadt, believes that it is not fufficient that a geographer and a 
hiftorian tell the truth, but that they muft alfo indicate with 
precifion the fources of their intelligence, that the reader may 
judge how far an aflertion may be received as authentic. It 
is certain that the character and knowledge of a traveller have 
much influence on his manner of feeing, and that the teftimo- 
ny of one well-informed and intelligent man merits more con- 
fidence than the moft circumftantial relations by perfons whofe 
intentions or knowledge may be doubted. The author has of 
‘courfe been very fcrvpulous in his quotations, and in the choice 
of his materials. ‘The fecond volume will comprife Nubia 


and Abyfiinia. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Der Vernunftige Dorfpfarrer, &c. ‘The true Curate, a ftory 
for the country clergy and for the peafants, Zurich, 8vo. with 
plates. Ina parifh of Switzerland was a curate of great merit, 
and well beloved by his parifhioners. On the evenings of 
Sundays and feftivals he was accuftomed to aflemble them, in 
order to converfe with them upon different fubjed&lis, which 
might afford them ufeful inftruction, to anfwer their queftions, 
and to commnicate to them fuch intelligence as they might 
want, ‘Lhe ichoolmafter attends, and writes down the chief 
matters. 
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matters. Such is the real or pretended origin of this work ; 
the fimplicity and nature of which perfectly correfpond to this 
idea, as it treats rural objects, and thofe fimple interefts of hu- 
manity which are inherent in our uncorrupted nature. The 
prints are by Mr. Schellenberg, an artift of known {kill. 


HOLLAND. 


Verzameling, &c. A Collection of authentic Pieces, relat- 
ing to the remarkable Events which happened in the United 
Provinces in the Month of September 1787, &c. Campen, 
2 vols. 8vo. Thefe volumes form the 33d and 34th parts. of 
the collection of public acts of the United Provinces, and fur- 
nifh many materials for the hiftory of the laft revolution and 
counter-revolution in Holland. 

Jacob in zes Beken, Jacob in fix Books, by M. G. Paape, 
Dordrecht, 8vo. This is one of the many imitations of Gef- 
ner which have appeared in Holland. 

Brieven over Italien, &c. Letters on Italy, concerning chief- 
ly the State of Medicine and Natural Hiltory in that Country, 
by W. X. Janfen, Leyden, 8vo. A work of merit. The 
laudable inftitution at Padua, of a garden of ceconomic plants 
and trees, in order to make experiments relative to agriculture 
and planting, and to furnifh feeds to the farmers if they defire, 
is worthy of imitation. 

Gefchiedenis, &c. The Hiftory of the Expedition of the 
Pruffians into Holland in 1787, according to the Journal of 
M. de Pfau, Major-general in the Pruffian Service, two parts, 
‘with maps and plans, Amilerdam, 4to, This author writes as 
a partizan. 

Prys-Varhandeling, &c. Prize Differtation upon the Quef- 
tion, What are the Qualities requfite for a good Biography of 
Poets? By M. Vereul, Amfterdam, 8vo. This is a produc- 
tion of merit, and has been adopted as an introduction to the 
biographical colle€tion of Belgic poets, of which the firft vo- 
lume has appeared, containing the lives of Marnix, Fcitema, 
and Hoogulied, with their portraits. ‘The fecond volume will 
fooh be publithed, and is to contain thofe of Mifs Elis Koolart, 
Gerard Brand, and Adrian van Royen. 


AUSTRIAN NETHERLANDS. 


We haften to correct a miftake in our laft Retrofped, into 
which we were betrayed by a foreign Journal, concerning the 
Memoirs of the Bruflels Academy. The department of anti- 
quities and belles lettres is not omitted in the fourth volume of 


that collection. It contains the following papers in that pro- 
rp 3 vince 
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vince of literature; 1, An hiftorical and phyfical memoir on 
the ematggl known to the ancients by the name of lapis far- 
cophagus, by M. de Launai; 2. On a collection of Roman 
medals of Lge brafs, found at Wareghem, a village near 
Courtray, in January 1778, by the Abbé Ghefquiere : fome 
of thefe are rare: none before unpublifhed. 3. On a Fle- 
miih diploma, by the fame. 4. A Latin diflertation on fome 
Roman monuments in the Auftrian Net herlands, by Mr. Hey- 
len. §. An account of a fine miffal preferved in the rayal li- 
. brary of Burgundy at Bruflels, by the Abbé Chevalier. 6, A 
difiertation on the military ftate of the Netherlands, under the 
dukes and counts, from the year 1300 to the acceffion of the 
houfe of Auftria, by M. Defroches; learned and interefting. 
“. Continuation of refearches into the theory of language, by 
the Count de Fraula, 


DENMAREK. 


Ferfoeg, &c. An Effay on the Nature and Deftination of 
Brutes, and on the Duties of Man towards them, by L. Smith, 
Copenhagen, 1791, 8vo. Mr. Smith is a warm advocate for 
animals, ye affigns them a fort of foul, imagination, and a 
capability of enlarging their ideas to a certain degree. His 
“opinions are fupported ‘by many ftrong faéts and reafons. 

Hiftoriche Abhandlungen, &c. Hiftorical Memoirs, by the 
Royal Society of Sciences at Copenhagen, &c. This is a 
tranflation into German, by M. Heinze, publifhed at Copen- 
‘hagen, and forms the fifth Prices. ‘The chief memoir is that 
on the geography of the North, with a map. etete ni | to the 
ideas of Jornandes, by Mr. Schoening. 


SWEDEN, 
ordbrukaren, &c. The Agricultor, a Poem, by Mr. Sioe- 
-J ? oD y 


berg, Stocknolm, 8vo. This poem has merit, and the author 
. writes like a warm patriot, in a country where the peafants are 
not only free, but have their voice in the legiflature, 


PRUSSIA, 


Gezetz-buch, &c, Code of Laws for the Kingdom of Pruf- 
fia .nd Electorate of Brandenburg, Berlin, :791. J his work, 
‘worthy of an enlightened age, does honour to the fovereign, 
and to thofe who compofed it, namely, the grand ditettior 
Carmer, and meffieurs Klein sid Suarez Its fpirit may be 
judy ed of .by the following article: * The fovereivnty confitts 
in the power of governing the public force, and the va 
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individuals, towards one end only, the general good, This 

ower belongs to the king, not as a right, but as a duty.” In 
general the folicitude of the legiflator has been rather attentive 
to prevent than to punifh crimes. Seduced innocence is no 
longer the victim of a cruel prejudice, which fometiines furces 
it to aétions which make nature fhudder. It has a riche to re- 
paration: the feducer is obliged to marry the woman; but if 
this be improper, an honourable feparation takes place. Left- 
hand marriages are allowed, and the children are legitimate, if 
there be none by amore folemn matrimony It may be ohfery- 
ed, that our Englifh laws concerning marriage are abfurdly fe- 
vere, and feem calculated to promote feduction and protftitution, 
Torture is banifhed, and other punifhments rendered as little 
rigorous as poffible. Crimes of high-treafon are only regard- 
ed as proceeding from madnefs, and are punifhed with impri- 
fonment. 

Joh. Reinhold van Patkuls, 8&c. The correfpondence of 
Patkul with the Cabinet of Mofcow, firft Part, extending to 
March 1705. Berlin. 8vo. The fevere punifhment which 
Charles XII. of Sweden inflicted on this perfon is well known; 
and from the prefent correfpondence, he appears to have been 
a dangerous encmy to that ambitious prince. A fecond part 
will complete this curious work. 

Anfichten, &c. Defcriptions of the Lower Rhine, of a 
Part of the Netherlands, of England, and of France by George 
Forfter, vol. I. Berlin, 8vo. This work is the fruit of an 
excurfion of three months in 1790; and Mr. Forfter has both 
feen and written with animation. 

Darftellungen, &c. Pictures of Italy, by Mr, Meyer, Ber- 
lin, 8vo. Though innumerable accounts of Italy have already 
appeared, this work has no {mall claim to novelty, 

Des Hin Ritt. Thunberg Reifen, Xc. The Cnevalier Thun- 
berg’s Travels in Europe, Africa, and Afia, tranflated from 
Swedifh into German by Mr. Grofkurd, Berlin, 8vo. This 
is the firft volume of the/e interefting travels, and we fhould 
with to fee the whole in an Englifh drefs, 


POLAND, 


Doétor de Moneta, &c. The fole Prefervative again Hy- 
drophobia, or the Effect of the Bite of Dogs, or other Ani- 
mals, when mad, by Dr. de Moneta, Phyfician in ordinary to 
his Polifh Majefty, Warfaw, 8vo. Though this work be foreign 
to our prefent department, we muft beg leave to give fome ac- 
count of it, for the fake of philanthopy, It is to be withed 
that the remedy may be as certain as it is eafy. “Phe do:tor 
Arit advifes to cover the wound with frefh earth, or with f{nuff, 
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to imbibe the faliva of the animal, and then to wafh it with 
water. At fame time, warm half a pound of butter in four 
times as much yinegar ; and when the wound is cleared, apply 
a comprefs of linen, fteeped in that mixture, and moiften it 
very often with the fame for nine days: after which time you 
may fafely remove the comprefs, and cure the wound in the 
ufual way. During the time that the vinegar is ufed outward~ 
ly, the patient muft | take it internally, four times a day, in dofes 
of an ounce and a half of vinegar, warmed, with a little frefh 
butter ; and his common drink, for at leaft fifteen days, muft 
be pure water, with a little vinegar or juice of citron. Any 
ftrong liquor is extremely hurtful, as is any emotion of 
anger or impatience, Plethor¢ patients may be blooded ; 
but this precaution the author regards as little neceflary. 
Dr. de Moncta has ufed the fame remedy againft the bites 
of yipers, and other venomous reptiles, and always witn 
fuccefs. He has prevented the hydrophobia in more than fixty 
people ; and many other phyficians, who have followed his 
method, have found it equally efficacious. . It is remarkable that, 
in Italy, vinegar has alfo been lately.difcovered to be a reme- 
dy for this dreadful diforder. 


——— 





ENGLISH LITERATURE, 


Antiquities of Ireland. By E. Ledwich, LL. B. M1. R. I. As and 
#, A, 5. of London and Scotland. (Concluded from >. 401.) 


[* refuming our confideration of this valuable work, the next dif 
» fer:a:ion which arifes is that on the Ancient Forts and Caftles 
in Ireland; with the Antiquities of Dunamafe, and Ley Cattle, 
in the Queen’ s County. Mr. Ledwich, with his ofual learn- 
_ ing, gives a curious account of the early Celtic and Gothic 
forts. After this he traces the progrefs of caftles in Ireland ; 
and obferves, that they are built by Englifh architeéts, on 
Englifi models. The plan of his work then leads him to a 
defcription of the objects of the plates, which he commences 
with the following previous remarks. 


‘ Before I proceed to the account of Dunamafe, it may not be 
improper to netice an opinion of an ingenious writer, who thinks 
the Ang'!e-Saxon, Danifh and Norman, forts and keeps had a fort 
of Celtic original, and that the fir idea of them was brought 
fro: n Meda a ma the ealt. The error of conto unding the Celtes 
with fybfequent colonies, and thereby the antiquities of every Eu- 
yopean nation, has been largely infifted on in the courfe of this 
work ; on the prefent occafion it is very apparent, ‘I'he heppahs 
or forts of the new difcovered iflanders are thus deferibed : a {malt 
sock detached from the main, and fixty feet above the fea, is fen- 
ced 
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ced round, the area at top will contain but five or fix houfes, and 
could be approached but by one narrow fteep path. Another hep- 
pah is fituated on a rocky promontory, two of its fides are wathed 
by the fea, and are altogether inacceflible, the other fides are de- 
fended by ftrong palifades about ten feet high, tied together with 
withes, thefe were protected by ditches, twenty-four feet deep, 
the vallum is pallifaded. The firft is exa@ly the fame as our Din 
Dunolf, Dan Aengus and others, and the latter is a compound of 
our Din and Daingean. What was the medium of conveyance 
of thefe ideas from the old to the new world ? In literary records 
or tradition it cannot be found, it muft therefore exift folely in the 
warm imagination of writers. Such hypothefis deferve not the 
f{malleft attention, how refpeciable or celebrated foever the authors 
of them may be. The energies of the human mind called forth 
into action by particular circumftances will, in every part of the 
world, produce fimilar effects. Imitation may very well be allowed 
where the colonization of one country by another can with cer- 
tainty be traced. Thus I have endeavoured to fhow from the mode 
of life among the Celtes, that they probably adopted from their 
Firbolgian invaders, a warlike race, the ufe of infulated rocks as 
places of fafety : but I am not fo wedded to this or any other no- 
tion, as not initantly to relinquifh it on better evidence and infor 
mation.’ 


The next Effay prefents a fpecimen of the Natural Hiftor 


of Ireland, and of the Manners of the Irifh, in the Twelfthr 


Century. This is chiefly a commentary on fuch paflages of 
the topography of Ireland, by Giraldus Cambrenfis, as re- 
late to thefe two articles. Mr. Ledwich juftly obferves, that 
this work of Giraldus is a literary monument of great curio- 
fity and value; and his commentary, we muft obferve, has the 
merit of adding much illuftration to the text. We fhall fele& 
a fhort {fpecimen, 


« Ornithology is the largeft of Cambrenfis’s claffes.. We had 
falcons, hawks, merlins, and other fpecies. An aét of the 20 
Edw. IV. recites, that gofhawks, tiercells and falcons were for- 
merly in great plenty in the ifle, but were become fcarce from the 
number carried away by meicnants ; it therefore orders 13s. and 
4d. to be paid for every gofhawk carried away, 6s. 8d, for every 
tiercel, and 10s. for every falcon. Eagles were numerous. Cranes 
appeared in flocks of above an hundred. As Cambrenfis does not 


mention the ardea or heron, which differs but little from the crane, . 


I think he confounds one with the other. Cranes were feen here 
in the great froft of 1739. The pavo fylveftris of our author 
feems to be the tetrao major, or cock of the wood, at prefeat to 
be met with only in the highlands of Scotland, There were 
abundance 
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abundance of fwans in the northern parts ; ftorks were rare, and 
grous, this is probably a miftake. There were many white crows, 
This has been fneered at by ignorant writers, as one of Cambren~ 
fis’s fables, but white crows are not uncommon inthe Orkneys and 
Zetland, and elfewhere. He fays, we had no partridge, phea- 
fant, nightingale or magpie. ‘The laft was driven here about the 
end of king John’s reign; others fay much later. He relates the 
idle tale of the barnacle growing from fir-wood, and that bifhops 
and religious men ufed them as being fifth and not fowl. The 
French eat the macreufe or fea duck for the famereafon. Thofe, 
remarks the honeft Quaker, doGtor Rutty, who can believe bread 
to be flefh, may well be excufed for believing flefh to be fifh. 
Moryfon faw fixty pheafants ferved at one featt,’ 


The defcription of manners being one of the moft intereft- 
ing provinces of antiquities, it is proper that we fhould alfo 
fubmit to our readers a {pecimen of-our author’s refearches on 
this fubje€t, more efpecially as we forefee that the-latter parts 
of Mr, Ledwich’s work will admit of very few extracts. 


* The Irifh had two meals a day; one in winter before day, the 
other and principal late in the evening. Stanihurft muft allude to 
the richer and more civilized, when he tells us, they reclined on 
beds. For fir John Harrington, writing in 1599, has thefe 
words. ‘* Other pleafant and idle tales were needlefs and imper- 
tinent, or to defcribe O’Neal’s fern table and fern forms, +, read 
under the ftately canopy of heaven.’? Their candles were peeled 
rufhed, enveloped in butter or greafe, as in other countries they 
were placed in lamps of oil. They were infatiably fond of {wine’se 
fieh, and fo abundant was it, that Cambrenfis declares he never 
Jaw the fame in any other country ; he notices particularly wild 
doars. Thefe the northerns efleemed their higheft luxury, nor 
can we wonder at their attracting them to this iflee A gueit of 
©’ Neal afked one of his guards, whether veal was not more delicate 
than pork ? That, anfwered the other, is as if you afked me was 
you more honourable than O'Neal, As they did not much boil 
or roait their meat, its was full of crude juices, and produced the 
Jeprofy ; a difeafe very common here formerly, for Muntfter had 
many leper honfes: the fame has been obferved of other people 
with whom pork was in daily ufe. They were taught that the bad 
effects of this and every other aliment were effectually corrected by 
agua vite. It was about the middle of the 12th century, that 
* the diitillation of ardent fpirits was introduced. For fome time 
they were ufed only as a medicine, and their operation in preferv- 
ing health, prolonging life, diffipating humours, ftrenthening the 
heart, caring the colic, dropfy, palfy; quartan fever and fone, 
was firmly believed on the faith of phyficians, and made them 
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eagerly fought for: they were dignified with the name of aqua 
vite or eau-de-vie. At what time this liquor reached Ireland is 
not afcertained, when it did it received an equivalent appellation, 
that of uifgebeatha, ufquebah, or more fimply whifkev. ’ From 
the citation before from Stanihurft, it appears not to have been 
generally but rather medicinally taken, for Spanifh wine was in 
the greatcft requeft, for which we gave our-peltry, our only riches. 
Moryfon fays, they preferred their uiquebah to the Englifh aqua 
vite, becaufe by mingling raifins, fennel-fecd:, and other things, 
they mitigated its heat, made it more pleatant, l-fs inflaming, and 
more refrefhing to a weak ftomach. From hence it appears, the 
Jrifh themfelves diftilled a fpirit from malt in 1590, and imitated 
foreign liqueurs by adding aromatic feeds an.i {pices, as was prac 
tifed in France fo early, according to Le Gland, as1313 The Irith 
bulcaan, Rutty tells us, was made frown black oat. Buile mad- 
nefs, and ceann the head, allude to the violent effects of this fi_ry 
fpirit. The near of the Irifh was compofed of honey, wine, 
ginger, pepper and cinnamon. This was called piment. The 
French poets of the 13th century fpeak of it with rapture as being 
moft delicious. ‘They regarded as the very perfection of human 
ingenuity the union of the juice and fpirit of the grape, with the 
perfume of foreign aromatics, fo high.y prized and fo dear, in 
the fame liquor.’ 


Mr. Ledwich proceeds to obferve, that Giraldus Cambren- 
fis does not mention the moofe deer, the monftrous horns of 
which, found in the Irifh bogs, are not uncommon in collec- 
tions of natural curiofities. He thinks that this enormous race 
perifhed by the hands of the Belgz, a people greatly addicted 
to the chace: it is as probable that the firft Celtic inhabitants 
contributed to.this deftru€tion of a {pecies, whole fize at once 
excited the avidity of the hunters, and rendered the conceal- 
ment of the prey next to impoflible, as foon as the fhades of 
the primeval forefts became permeable. 

In the following differtation, On the Mufic of the Ancient 
Jrifh, as cultivated by their Bards; and which is written by 
Mr. Beauford, who has before diftinguifhed himfelf by his 
rational refearches concerning Irith antiquities, not a little 
curious information appears. Mr. Beauford begins with af- 
fenting to Mr. Ledwich’s arguments, that no genuine remains 
of Celtic cuftoms and manners, of Celtic arts and fciences, 
exift at this day; but that, overborne by the great Scythian 
fwarm, the Celts were either exterminated, or adopted the 
ufages of their conquerors. He adds, that as the part of this 
{warm, which bent its courfe to Ireland, probably iffued from 
Belgic Gaul, we mutt firft enquire concerning-the mufic and 
poctry of the latter country. After illuftrating the nature vad 
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the Irifh mufic, Mr. Beauford proceeds to.an enumeration of 
the inftruments.. His account of the chorus, or bag-pipe, we 
fhall tranfcribe. 


‘ The piob-mala or bag-pipes, the chorus of the Latin-writers 
of the middle ages, do not appear of great antiquity in this ifland. 
Cambrenfis does not mention them among the Jrifh mufical inftru- 
ments, though he afferts, that both the Welfh and Scots had them. 
The chorus fo denominated by the Latins, from having the bag of 
fkin, feems to be a very ancient inftrument ; we find it among the 
Greeks and Romans, and by them probably introduced from the 
eaft, Among them, however, it was of a very fimple conftruc- 
tion, confifting only of a bag of fkin or leather, with two pipes, 
one blown by the mouth, by which the bag was filled with air, the 
other emitted the found and had ventages. Under this form it is 
reprefented on an antient marble ftatue found at Croton in Italy 5 
and on the front of Adderbury church in Suffolk: and ftill retain- 
ed by the Spanifh and Italian peafants. It was probably intro- 
duced into Britain by the Romans, and among the Saxons by the 
Britons. In England, it retained its original form and power to 
the 11th or.1zth centuries. In fubfequent ages it teccived feveral 
Improvements, a chorus was added, confilting of two fide drones 5 
in which ftate it fill remains among the highland Scots, and in 
this ftate it probably was introduced into Ireland {ometime prior 
to the 14th century ; for we find it a martial mufical inftrument of 
the Irihh kerns or infantry, in the reign of Edward III. Andas 
fach, continued down to the 16th century.’ 


‘The harp, as Mr. Beauford fhews, was certainly of Teu- 
tonic or Scythian origin. It is mentioned under its modern 
name, arpa, by Venantius Fortunatus, in the fixth century, 
and afcribed by him to the dardarz, or Goths, who over-ran 
the empire. Our author finds the fame inftrument in Weft- 
ern Tartary, the chici feat of the Geter, or ancient Goths, 
where, as M. Gmelin informs us, it is called a gou/fli by the 
Rufhianc, and has only eighteen ftrings. ‘T’he technical pro- 
greis of this inftrument, irom that number to twenty-eight 
firings, and thence to its prefent number of thirty-three, is 
fcientifically traced by Mr. Beauford. 

Mr. Ledwich, in his next Effay, which is on the Political 
Contlitution and Laws of the Ancient Irifh, enters a wide 
and important field. - Our limits will not permit us to follow 
his tteps minutely. The fucceffion to the Irifh throne was 
elective, but generally from the royal {tock or progeny: th 
perion chofen was the brother, uncle, coufin-german, or eine 
near relation, of the deceafed prince. “This was the law of 
t aniltry, ey aeeny the oldeft and worthicit of the furname 
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was chofen. Upon the fame plan was made the eleCtion of 
the Flaths, or chiefs of tribes: as thefe elected the king, fo 
the principal men in each tribe appointed the chief from the 
ruling family.’ The frifh nobility were divided into the clafles 
of Righ, Neimed, Tofche or Toifeach, Tiarna, and Flath: 
Pigh was the provincial king, and the fame name belonged to 
the chief monarch; ‘Tiarna was the chief .of a large diftriG ; 
Toifeach the military leader; Flath was the ruler of a Rath 
(fort), or Raths, and portions of land around them. Myr. 
Ledwich might perhaps have added, that Tiarna hence cor+ 
refponded to comes; Toifeach to dux; Flath to the Saxon 
thanus. The term Neimed is not explained; and we are left 
to infer, from its pofition, that it correfponded to prince, or 
perfonage of the blood royal. 

The next order to the nobility was that of the Fuidirs, or 
yeomen, who rented farms on Ripulated conditions: the 
meaneft rank was that of Villeins, called Betagh and Mogh. 

‘To the difgrace of the Irith antiquaries, no colleCtion of the 
Brehon srs yet been publifhed, though many manufcripts 
be extant, and there is one in the Britifh Mufeum of confider- 
able antiquity. But this is the lefs wonderful, as even the 
original hiftorians of Ireland, fuch as the annals of Tigher» 
noc, Innisfalen, and Ulf{ter, ftill remaim in manufcript. It is 
hoped that the rapid advances of that ifland in every art of 
cultivation, will fpeedily tend to remove this difgraceful neg- 
let, and that Ireland will not imitate Wales and Scotland in 
the contempt of the early monuments of her hiftory, It is fin- 
gular that thefe three countries, the laft refuges, according to 
— opinion, of the old Celtic inhabitants of Europe, 
fhould be the only three regions of which the original writ- 
ers have not been publifhed. Innes, indeed, drew fome of 
the ancient Scottifh monuments from obfcurity; but Offian 
has extinguifhed all remembrance of them. “The Welch have 
not yet publifhed Caradoc of Llancarvon, a genuine writer 5 
but Geoffrey of Monmouth has been often printed. In ge- 
neral, thefe three nations have the fingularity of {till admiring 
fitions, and of a profound negle¢t of thofe veracious records, 
efteemed invaluable in all the other countries of Europe. But 
a few antiquaries of judgment and learning, fuch as the ane 
thor of the prefent work, will, it is hoped, unite to deliver 
Ireland at leaft from this glaring defect. 

To return. Mr. Ledwich juftly obferves, that the difcre. 
pancy of the Brehon laws originates chiefly from the various 
ufuages which prevailed in the different regions of Ireland. 
From 'fome fragments, already publifhed, he fhews the perfeét 
confonance of the old Irifhand German laws; a circumftance 
which, as he obferves, puzzled Mr. Hume, who did not dif- 
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cover that the Gothic colonies in Ireland originated from Belgt« 
um; and a ftronger proof of this colonization could hardly be 
adduced. Mr. Ledwich proceeds to fhew that the Irifh had 
canon-laws, at leaft as early as the eighth century; for in the 
year 750, Egbert, archbifhop of York, inferts five canons, 
exprefsly declared to be Irifh, in his Excerptions for the ufe 
of his diocefe. In Dachery’s Spicilegium is a colle€tion of 
Irifh civil and canon-laws, of equal antiquity. The Brehon 

_ laws are written in a particular ftyle; and it is to be regretted 
that no gloflary is preferved. 

The Round Towers in Ireland occupy the next Effay. Mr. 
Ledwich recapitulates the various opinions which have been 
advanced on this fubject ; and, after treating with due ridicule 
colonel Vallancey’s oriental notions, he adheres to the ancient 
and juft opinion, that they were belfreys, and fupports this 
do&trine with many invincible proofs. : 

The Antiquities of New Grange, in the County of Meath, 
fucceed. After fome curious remarks on the difference be- 
tween the Celtic and Gothic religious fyftems, our author 
gives an account of the large tumulus and cave at New Grange: 
and illuftrates his fubje€t with his ufual reading and ability. 
But he fometimes fails in accurate difcrimination, and decides 
rafhly: as for inftance, when, in fpeaking of Stonehenge, he 
fuppofes that the filence of the Greek and Roman writers, 
concerning that monument, is a proof that it is an erection of 
Anglo Saxon times: as if we had any defcription of Britain 
by a Greek or Roman fo minute, as to lead to fuch an infe- 
rence! Stonehenge was certainly no object:for a Czefar or a 
Tac:tus to defcribe; and far lefs for a diftant Greek. What 
ancient author mentions that grand edifice called the ruins of 
Perfepolis, but affuredly only of one temple? The filence of 
the Saxon Chronicle is a furer proof that this work was not 
reared by the Anglo-Saxons. A monument, regarded with 
eyes of wonder by a modern antiquary, was an object of no 
confideration to a Greek or Roman, accuftomed to far fupe- 
rior and more fublime fcenes of architecture. ‘To Mr. Led- 
wich’s cenfure of Brucker and Borlafe, for confounding the 
philofophy and antiquities of the Celtic and Gothic nations, 
we heartily affent. 













































‘ We have therefore great reafon to be furprifed at the miftakes 
of Bruker on this fubje&t, a man of fagacity and profound erudi- 
tion. He begins his account of Celtic philofophy by telling us the 
Celts occupied the northern and weft:rn parts of Europe, retain- 
ing a refemblance in their cuftoms and religion, but that when they 

“came to be formed into nations then a difference in thele points was 
very obvious; and that under the name of Celtes were compre- 
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hended the Scythians, the Germans, the Gauls, Britons and 
Spaniards, with thofe who inhabited Pannonia and the banks of 
the Danube. This ftrange jumble of people of different lan- 
guages and religions prefents to our author nothing but a wild 
chaos of contradictions. He has not advanced a dozen lines before 
he complains of the ‘‘ obfcurity and uncertainty of Celtic hiftory, 
of its being loaded with fo many difficulties that he can promife to 
give it but a very inferior degree of verifimilitude, and that he 
would rather modeitly confefs this than, as is too common, ob- 
trude on the reader vague conjectures for certain truths.” This 
fhow of candour, however, will never atone for the monftroas 
confufion he has introduced into Celtic antiquities, the more fatal 
as itis fupported by ingenuity and uncommon learning. He can- 
not avoid remarking the oppofite teftimonies of Czfar and Taci- 
tus on the religion of the Druids: the latter fays they had no 
temples or altars, but the former intimates both. He has no way 
of reconciling thefe writers, but by affuring us, the religion of 
the Northern Celtes, the Germans and Gauls was originally the 
fame, and that the Gallic deities, ftatues, altars, and temples 
were foreign importations. Here a critical inquiry fhould have 
commenced into the religion and philofophy of the Celtes, 
grounded on their language, religion, and the few hints preferv- 
ed by the antients. The materials for a fimilar procedure with 
the Scythians are abundant ; and Iaftly the union of the Celtic 
and Scythic rituals might be eafily fhown. Mr. Pinkerton in his 
Differtation on the Goths and Hiftory of Scotland has laboured 
fuccefsfully on this fubje&t, thefe valuable works being an excel- 
lent introduction to the ftudy of the antiquities of the Britifh 
Ifles.’ 


Our author, in the following effay, difcuffes the ancient 
drefs of the Irifh. As we have already rather exceeded our 
intended bounds, we mutt pafs rapidly over the remainder of 
this interefting work.— After mentioning the earlieft Irith drefs, 
Mr. Ledwich gives us the following remarks. 


‘ Cambrenfis next proceeds to an accurate defcription of the 
Irith drefs as it was at the arrival of the Englifh: ‘ they ufually 
wear moderate clofe capuchins or hooded mantles, covering the 
fhoulders and coming down to the elbows, compofed of various 
colours and ftripes, for the moft part fewed together, under which 
they have fallins or jackets, and breeches and ftockings of one 
piece.” This account though very intelligible has as yet been 
ftrangely mifunderftood. The cspuchin or mantle with its hood 
covered the head, fhoulders and breaft: the fallin or jacket en- 
clofed the body, and was met by the trowfers, which clothed the 
thighs and legs and were tied above the hips. It is no lefs extra- 
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ordinary than true, that this was the drefs of the Belgie Gauls in 
the age of Strabo. What this author defcribes feems to be the 
fall dref. of one of fuperior rank ; the trowfers loofe and folded, 
the jacket open before and the fleeves reaching to the fingers, be- 
longed only to the higher claffes. This antient Teutonic drefs, 
Strutt has well expreffed in one of his plates. Lynch fpeaks of a 
barred, fringed mantle and other things, but all late innovations. 
It would be furprizing indeed to find among the rude Irifh any 
thing like a pileus or petafus, which the Greeks and Romans long 
wanted ; the Suevi according to Tacitus had only their cirri, and 
the Irifh their cooleens.’ 


The Antiquities of the Irifh Church occupy four differta- 
tions, being the laft of the work, except one on mifcellaneous 
Antiquities. In thefe four Differtations Mr. Ledwich has 
fhewn a laudable boldnefs of difcuflion, a valuable talent, 
which, if it difcover not the truth, yet excites others to at- 
tempt, and by an unfuccefsful oppofition places the truth on 
its firmeft bafis. But we are forry to obferve that Mr. Led- 
wich feems not uninfluenced by prejudice, or by a fyftem of 
expediency, upon this fubject. It might be ufeful to perfuade 
the Irifh Catholics that Ireland was ‘not converted by Roman 
miflionaries, but, on the contrary, was inimical to the Ro- 
man rites till the twelfth century: yet truth ought to be the 
only confideration. ‘That Gaul was converted by Greeks, not 
by Italians, and that Britain and Ireland received Chriftianity 
from Gaul, is notimprobable. But when Mr. Ledwich pro- 
ceeds to prove that St. Patrick was not fent to Ireland by pope 
Celeftine, becaufe Platina, a writer of the fifteenth century, 
fays nothing of the matter, we can only lament fuch an ab- 
fence of good reafoning in an author of talents. His other ar 
guments are, however, of fuperior force. It is difficult to 
account for the filence, concerning St. Patrick, of ali authors 
preceding the year 850, as Mr. Ledwich aflerts: and we fhould 
wifh to fee an anfwer particularly {pecifying if the oldeft Irifh 
fegends, publifhed by Fleming and Colgan, are mute concern- 
ing this patron faint. In p. 389, Mr. Ledwich falls into a 
fingular error, by forgetting that Auftin was fent to the Anglo- 
Saxons, and not to the Britons. Our author’s attack on the 
authenticity of Profper’s Chronicle, and of the Life of Co- 
Jumba, bY Adamnan, fhews a degree of infatuation, and ob- 
ftinacy of conteft, on a fubject, unluckily a favourite one: 
every authority in his book,might be rejected upon fimilar 

rounds of idle affertion. Lefs violence, and more difcrimi- 
mation, fhould have been ufed in the whole of this part; and 
we are forry to fee an author; fo candid on other fubjects, be - 
eome fo bigotted on this religious topic. 
iit 
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In the concluding Effay, the author refumes his ufual powers. 
Upon the whole, we have not perufed any antiquarian work 
with more pleafure and inftruction. 





Tranfaétions of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. (Con-= 
cluded from Page 410.) 


HE Account of the Saxon Coins of England, extracted 

from a MS. written by James Stirling of Leadhills, Efg. 

p- 216, &c. prefents no new information; but feems extract- 
ed from the works of Clark, and others, on the fubjedt. 

In lord Buchan’s account of Icolmkill, we were not a little 
furprifed to find that an infcription, dated 1511, is in ‘Old Bri- 
tifh characters.’ che noble author means Gothic or black 
letter. 


Mr. Grant, in his paper on the Brafs and Iron ufed by the 


Ancients, is a ftranger to the fact that, even before the age of 
Auguftus, the latter metal alone was ufed in weapons of war, 
whence the conftant. ufe of ferrum for a fword. Mr. Grant 
reafons 10 ill as to fuppofe that Virgil, in defcribing the wea- 
pons ufed in the time of Atneas, indicates the metal ufed in 
' his own time. 

Lord Buchan’s Life of Short the Optician, p. 251, is an- 
other of the many heterogeneous papers. 

Principal Gordon’s Remarks made in a Journey (Voyage) to 
the Orkneys are curious.. The author mentions, p. 256, that 
the inhabitants are remarkable for the flava ce/aries, and oculi 
cefii, afligned by ‘Tacitus to the Germans ;_ but adds, that the 
fea-green colour of the eye, which he takes to be the meaning 
of the word cefius, is fo common in the Orkneys that he never 
mét with any perfon whofe eyes were of a different colour. 
We have often been puzzled by the ‘ yeux verts’ of the old 
French poets in defcribing beautiful women; and this remark 
affords the only explanation which has yet occurred. 

The following extract from this paper may amufe our reas 
ders. 


‘ From Kirkwall, I went to Stromnefs, and, in my way thi- 
ther, vifited the femicircle and circle of itones, near the lake of 
Stenhoufe. This lake is of frefh water, and runs into the fea at 
Stromnefs. It extends for about ten miles fouth-eaft; at Sten- 
houfe, is almoft divided into two feparate lakes by a neck of land, 
where the water is fo fhallow, that it may be paffed at any time, 
even when the tide flows. 

© From this neck of land, the lake runs north-weft for about fix 
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miles, Jéaviiig an intermediate fpace of dry ground, which, from 
one eighth of a mile, widens to about a mile towards the manfe of 
Sondwick. 

‘ The femircle fiands ceili to the place where the lake begins 
to wind to the north-weft. The ftones have been originally feven, 
four of which are ftill ftanding, and feem to be about 14 feet high; 
one, however, is 18 complete; their breadth about five feet; their 
thicknefs varies. ‘This femicircle has been formed with fome de- 
gree of art; for, were we to form it into a complete circle, the 
diameter would be 104 feet; and, upon examination, the me 
ter of the femicircle, as it was at firft defigned, is exattly 52 ; 
clear proof that the planners of this femicircle were not unac- 
quainted with mathematical proportions. 

* At fome diftance from the femicircle, to the right, ftands a 
ftone by itfelf, eight feet high, three broad, nine inches thick, 
with a round hole on the fide next the lake. The original defiga 
of this hole was unknown, till about twenty years ago it was dif- 
‘ covered by the following circumftance. A young man had fedaced 
a girl under promife of marriage, and fhe proving with child, was 
. deferted by him: the young man was called before the feffion ; 
_ the elders were particularly fevere. Being afked by the minifter 
the caufe of fo much rigour, they anfwered, you do not know 
what a bad man this is, he has broke the promife of Odin, 
Being further afked what they meant by the promife qf Odin, they 
put him in mind of the ftone at Stenhoufe with the round hole in 
it, and added, that it was cuftomary, when promifes were made, 
for the contracting parties to join hands through this hole, and 
the promiies fo made were called the promifes of Odin,’ 


The author proceeds to inform us, that the circle of ftones 
{tands between the two branches of the lake; the diameter is 
336 feet. He afcertains the fact, that the circle and femi- 
@ircle were Scandinavian monuments ; and, indeed, the claim 
of the Druids to fuch remains begins daily to Ace line in the 
opinion of the learned. 

Philanthropy induces us to make another extract from this 
paper, and it would be worthy of the character of fir Thomas 
Dundas to apply a remedy to the evil. 


« I fhall conclade this paper with a fhort defeription of the 
weights and weighing inftraments ufed in Orkney. It never ene 
tered into my mind that they were of a different nature from thofe 
ufed in other parts of the Britifh dominions; judge then how 
great my furprife was, when IT heard pundlers and by{mers men- 

tioned as weighing infiraments. But my furprife increafed on 
feaing them; not that they are of an unulual figure, for they are 
purely 
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purely the fatera Romana, but becaufe they are fo ill conftructed, 
there being no fixed ftandard to make them by, that they are vi- 
fibly defigned for the purpofes of iniquity and opprefion. One 
would hardly believe that 35,000 fouls being under the Britith go- 
vernment, a government whofe peci! © object feems to have been 
to fecure the property and privileges .s individuals, have no fix- 
ed ftandard to regulate their weights by ; yet any one who pleafes, 
may have at Kirkwall ocular demonftration of this fa&. He has 
only to defire a fight of their ftandard weights, and he will fee 
produced a parcel of bones, ftones, and pieces of lead tied toge= 
ther. It is needlefs to obferve that there is, in fuch a itandard; 
ample field for fubtraction or addition, jut as it may be conveni- 
ent, and without the poffibility of dete@ion. This is not the 
only difadvantage attending fuch weighing initruments, granting 
they were made by a fixed flandard; yet, are they; throagh in- 
dolence, neglect, or defign, fo miferably ill conftruéted, that I 
myfelf faw the fame quantity of grain weighed three different 
times upon the fame pundier, and each time a different weight. 
A third difadvantage is, that a mark, which is the original 
weight, is not afcertained, that is, it has not yet been determined 
how many ounces make.a mark: in all other parts of the world; 
where marks were ever ufed, a mark was equlvalees to eight 
ounces, but not foin Orkney. At different periods the Orkney 
mark has been at 12 ouncesy 1g ounces, 20 ounces, 24 Ouncess 
and 28 ounces, where it ftands at prefent ; but how long, no body 
knows, for it is in the power of a fingle man to make it what he 
pleafes; Yet the people, who labour under this grofs oppreflions 
bear it fo tamely, that their voice has been hardly heard.’ 


Mr. Whyte’s Account of the Parith of Libertof, near Edin- 
burgh, is well drawn up. Asa f{pecimen we fhal! fele& part 
of the account of Morton: 


© Weft from Mortonhall are the lands of Morton. The houf 
cf Morton is but indifferent, but the plantations around it are 
confiderable, and the profpe&t moft agreeable and extenfive. The 
Belvidere here is mightily weil ficuated. Morton is at a due dift 
tance from Pentland hills, which contribute much to forma charm 
ing land{cape. 
¢ North-wett from Morton is a rampart of a Cifcalar or Father 
% an oval form, interfected by the eee Foad. | 
« Js entire on the Morton fide, b ut not fo on the others. [Te 
has not been one of the Roman camps, for they were ai ways ‘vs a< 
drangular, but a Romantown. The Roman military way fro; 
Burnfwork hill to the north, iffued into two branches at the ihe 
ef Biggar. The left hand branch went to Cear-fiairs and’ Cam- 
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bus Nethan, to the famous wall between the two friths of Forth 
and Clyde, and at length was carried as far as the Roman arms 
penetrated: the other branch proceeded by Linton to the Roman 
town juit now mentioned, and from thence was direéted to Cra- 
mond, where the Romans had an important ftation, and where 
certain of their fhips always attended for furnifhing them with 
provifions. Another military road came from Tivictdale, or per- 
haps from the celebrated wall which the emperor Hadrian ereéted 
between Caer-Lyle and New-caftle upon Tyne, and led to this 
town.” 


We rather fhrink from the enumeration of {mall errors, 
but muft obferve that the arms of Somerville, in 1141, could 
not have two fupporters, p. 318, as {upporters were unknown 
in Scotland until the thirteenth century. St. Catherine, p. 
324, could not be buried in St. Catherine’s chapel: a pretend- 
ed relique of her may have been fhewn there. ‘To Feegot, an 
Anglo-Saxon word, fignifying a cow’s ditch, p. 343, we are 
ftrangers; and we may obferve, once for all, a the etymo- 
logies i in this volume are often highly abfurd and rifible. In 
1502, p- 345, twelve Scottifh marks were not 13s. 3d. fter- 
ling; but, as Scottifh money was then to Englifh as 1 to 4, 
the real fum is 40s. fterling of that time, now worth about 
30l. We the rather remark this, as many writers, Englifh and 
Scotch, regard the calculation of 1 to 12s fixed for the pro- 

ortion of fums, in the money of the two kingdoms, even in 
the fifteenth and fixteenth centuries, whereas that proportion 
only takes place at and after the year 1600. Again, p. 354, 
two hundred marks are not r#l. 2s. 2d. fterling in 1569; but, 
as the coin was then as 1 to 6, juft double that fum. Such 
flips are furprifing in Antiquarian TranfaCtions. 

Of Mr. Whyte’s account of the minifters of Liberton a fhort 
extract fhall be alfo given. 


¢ The next was Mr. John Davidfon. He was minifter here in 
E581, 1582, 1583, and 1584. He was a great high-flyer; a 
fenguine champion for Prefbytery in its moft rigorous fenfe ; and 
therefore, on every occafion, inveighed with much virulency 
againft the king and court. He intimated, in his pulpit, the 
fentence of excommunication againft Montgomery archbifhop of 
Glafgow, becaufe he would not renounce the office, to which he 
had been fo lately advanced. In 14584, from an idea that he 
would be forcibly feized as being concerned in the attack which 
had been lately made on the town and caftle of Stirling, he firit 
ab{conded, and afterwards fled, before any formal charge was 
brought: againtt him. - It is doubted whether he returned to his 
function 











funtion at Liberton: for we find him minifler of Preftenpans, or 
Saltpans, in 1596. In both places he was accounted a prophet, 
or extraordinary perfon, by the ignorant and more bigotted fort. 
He is even mentioned by Fleming, in his Treatife concerning the 
Fulfilling of the Scriptures, as a faint, and as a perfon of a par- 
ticular and eminent character. He afpired to be a minifter of 
Edinburgh, and was greatly chagrined upon the difappointment. 
He wanted much to be reconciled to the king, whom he had fo 
often offended. On this account he waited on him as he paffed 
Preftonpans, in his way to England, in 1603; but he was moft 
miferably difappointed ; for his majefty took not the leait notice 
of him.’ 


The whole account of this parifh is as complete as any tract 
of the kind which we have feen; and does great credit to the 
induftry and judgment of the author. 

Mr. Little of Liberton’s Enquiry into the Expedients ufed 
by the Scots (Caledonians) before the Difcovery of Metals, 
p- 389, is a defcription of the weapons, &c. uled by all na- 
tions in their infancy. 

Mr. Tytler, in his Obfervations on the Vifion, a Scottifh 
poem inferted in Ramfay’s Evergreen, afcribes that piece to 
Allan Ramfay the editor, becaufe figned, as he fays, A. R. 
Scot. but the real fignature in the Evergreen is AR. ScoTT, 
or Archibald Scott; and Mr. Tytler allows that the poém is of 
a very different ftamp from any of Ramfay’s productions. 
What does Mr. Tytler mean by the ‘ genuine author of the 
poems of Chatterton?’ We guefs that Rowley fhould be read 
for Chatterton. ‘The teftimony of mifs Ramfay, daughter of 
the poet is little to be relied on, with regard to a poem of 
which her father might be proud to be reputed the author: 
her memory might even deceive her, concerning a piece pub- 
lifhed fo long ago; and a circumftance which deftroys the au- 
thenticity of her information is her afcribing the Eagle and 
Robin Red Breaft to her father likewife ; while we know, from 
the teftimony of William Guthrie, that he wrote that poem. 
See Bofwell’s Life of Johnfon, vol. i. p. 58. 

A long paper by Alexander Geddes, LL.D. p. 402, con- 
tains three Scottifh poems, with a previous Diflertation on the 
Scotto-Saxon diale&t. This ftrange article fills 66 pages, and 
we fufpe&t that John Geddes, the cenfor, muft be a relation 
of the author, elfe he would not admit fuch ftuff. Dr. Geddes 
may be fkillful in collating Greek MSS. but he is quite igno- 
rant of the firft principles of antiquarian or of hiftorical rea- 
foning; and his Scottifh poetry is a hodge-podge of poor ideas, 
and heterogeneous words and idioms. We incline to agree 
with Mr. Hume the hiftozian, that the language of the eaft- 
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ern and fouthern parts of Scotland isa ftronger proof that thefe 
arts were peopled by Gothic inhabitants, than can be oppofed 
by imperfect annals, idie prejudices, or crude reafoning. When 
Dr. Geddes afferts, p. 408, that the names of places in the 
eaft of Scotland are Celtic, he fhould have refleCted that he 
is begging the queftion, that in the uncertainty of etymology 
the names rnay be as juftly referred to the Gothic as the Cel- 
tic, and that able antiquaries begin to fee that what is called 
the Celtic is full of Gothic roots, When he afferts, p. 409, 
thar the names of the Pictifh kings feems to be Celtic, he muft 
have been ignorant that the author of the late Enquiry into the 
Hiftory of Scotland has demonftrated them to be Gothic, has 
explained the meaning of many of them in that language, and 
has even produced fome of the fame zdentic names from Scan- 
dinavian monuments. But it is a convenient mode of writ- 
ing, much practifed among fuperficial antiquaries, to pafs in 
filence what they cannot anfwer. ‘The Aberdeen breviary, 
rinted in 1509, is a fit authority for St. Erchad, p. 409! 
r. Geddes and fuch authors fhould ftudy the nature of hifto- 
rical authority, before they pretend to treat of fuch fubjects. 
We need not follow Dr. Geddes in his crambe recoéa of the 
origin of the Sax6n tongue in Scotland, or his abfurd argu- 
ments on the fubject, already refuted in the work aboye men- 
tioned. His attempt to prove that the broad Scotch is a fupe- 
rior language to the Englifh betrays national prejudices the moft 
grofs; and he is fo uncandid as to confine his enumeration of 
{uppofed advantages wholly to one fide, and filently to infer 
that the Englifh has no advantages in its turn! 
To pafs to this author’s hobbling profe, which he calls 
poetry, the firft picce thus begins: 


‘ How fal the Mufe o’ modern days 
Attemp in geud ald Scottis phrafe, 
T’o thank you for the mekil honaur 
Sa gracioufly confer’t upon her, &c,’ 


Rifum teneatis ? This is mere Englifh with a Scottifh pro- 
nunciation, the word mek;/ excepted: and fuch is the reft of 
this long and infipid poem. A few words are indeed inter- 
{fperfed, fome of which are Scotch, others provincial; many 
coined by the author, ar applied by his inadvertence to fenfes 
never ufed before. A few of the words coimed are nati 
for native, pang’t, &c. Words wrong applied, dow, fre- 
mit, Gc. We ouly quote the firft page. In this poem (we 
have had the patience to read it), is much invective againft the 
progrefs of the Englifh language, manners, &c. in Scotland. 
The judicious author probably regards civilization and induftry 
2s the curfe of his country. | 
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The next piece is a tranflation of Virgil’s firft Eclogue, in 
new Scotch, and new orthography. 


« Hy] we’ fre nati’ félds an’ déreft hém, &c.’ 


The third prefents us with the firft Idyl of Theocritus, in 
the fame exquifite manner. 


‘ Swét, fwet, o gyt-herd is the géntil bréz, &c.’ 


—_ fortunate that thefe amazing productions cannot be 
read ! 

The next paper is Mr. Tytler’s Differtation on the Scottifh 
Mutfic, publifhed in this Sagilae volume for the fourth time! 
It was firit given in Arnot’s Hiftory of Edinburgh, then in its 
author’s Poems of JamesI. thirdly, in Napier’s s Scottith Songs 
with the Mufic. The author is a vice-prefident of the foeider. 

The Letter from the Countefs Dowager of Nithfdale, p. 
523, giving an account of her hufband’s efcape out of the 

ower, in 1716, is highly interefting: and we fhall extract 
the moft critical part, to relieve our readers from the dullnefs 
of many of the articles mentioned. 


‘ The next morning I could not go to the Tower, having fo 
many things in my hands to put in readinefs ; but in the evening, 
when all was ready, | fent for Mrs. Mills, with whom I lodged, 
and acquainted her with my defign of attempting my lord’s efcape, 
as there was no profpeé& of his being pardoned ; and this was the 
laft night before the execution. I told her, that I had every 
thing in readinefs, and that I trufted fhe would not refufe to ac- 
company me, that my lord might pafs for her. I preifed her to 
come immediately, as we had no time to lofe. At the fame time 
T fent for a Mrs. Morgan, then ufually known by the name of 
Hilton, to whofe acquaintance my dear Evans has introduced me, 
which I look upon as a very fingular happinefs. I immediately 
communicated my refolution to her. She was of a very tall and 
flender make ; fo I begged her to put under her own riding-hood, 
one that I had prepared for Mrs. Mills, as fhe was to lend her’s 
to my lord, that, in coming out, he might be taken for her. 
Mrs. Mills was then with child; fo that fhe was not only of the 
fame height, but nearly of the fame fize as my lord. When we 
were in the coach, I never ceafed talking, that they might have 
no leifure to reflect, Their furprife and aftonifhment, when I 
firft opened my defizn to them, had made them confent, without 
ever thinking of the confequences. On our arrival at the Tower, 
the firft I introduced was Mrs. Morgan; for I was only allowed 
to take in one at atime. She brought in the clothes that were 
to ferve Mrs. Mills, when fhe left her own behind her. Whtn 
Mis, Morgan had taken off what fhe had brought for my purpofe, 
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I condugted her back to the ftair-cafe; and, in going, I begged 


her to fend me in my maid to drefs me ; that I was afraid of being 
too late to prefent my laft petition that night, if fhe did not come 
immediately. I difpatched her fafe, and went partly down ftairs 
to meet Mrs, Mills, who had the precaution to hold her handker- 
chief to her face, as was very natural for a woman to do when fhe: 
was going to bid her Jait farewel to a friend, on the eve of his ex- 
ecution. I had, indeed, defired her to do it, that my lord might 
go out inthe fame manner. Her eye-brows were rather inclined 
to be fandy, and my lords were dark, and very thick: however, 
I had‘prepared fome paint of the colour of her’s, to difguife his 
with. I alfo bought an artificial head-drefs of the fame coloured 
hair as her’s ; and I paint his face with white, and his cheeks 
with rouge, to hide his long beard, which he had not had time to 
fhave. All this provifion I had before left in the Tower. The 
poor guards, whom my flight liberality the day before had endear- 
ed me to, Jet me go quietly with my company, and were not fo 
ftri€tly onthe watch as they ufually had been; and the more fo, 
as they were perfuaded, from what I had told them the day be- 
fore, that the prifoners would obtain their pardon. I made Mrs. 
Mills take off her own hood, and put on that which I had brought 
for her. I then took her by the hand, and led her out of my 
lord’s chamber ; and, in pafling through the next room, in which 
there were feveral people, with all the concern imaginable, I faid, 
my dear Mrs. Catherine, go in all hafte, and fend me my waiting 
maid: fhe certainly cannot reflect how late itis: fhe forgets that 
I am to prefent a petition to night; and, if I let flip this oppor- 
tunity, | am undone ; for to-morrow will be too late. Haften her 
as much as poflible ; for I fhall be on thorns till fhe comes. 
Every body in the room, who were chiefly the guards wives and 
daughters, feemed to compaflionate me exceedingly ; and the cen- 
tingl cflicioufly opened the door, When I had feen her out, I re- 
turned back to my lord, and finifhed drefling him, I had taken 
care that Mrs. Mills did not ‘go out crying as fhe came in, that 
my lord might the better pafs for the lady who came in crying 
and afflicted ; and the more fo, becaufe he had the fame drefs 
which fhe wore. When I had almoft finifhed dreffing my lord in 
all my petticeats, excepting one, I perceived that it was growing 
dark, and was afraid that the light of the candles might betray 
us; fo Il refolved to fet off. I went out, leading him by the hand; 
and he held his handkerchief to his eyes. I fpoke to him in the 
moft piteous and afflicted tone of voice, bewailing bitterly the 
negligence of Fivans, who had ruined me by her delay. ‘Then 
faid I, my dear Mrs. Betty, for the love of God, run quickly 
and bring her with you. You know my lodging ; and, if ever 
you made difpatch in your life, do it at prefent: J am almoft di- 
ftrated with this difappointment, The guards opened the doors; 
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and I went down ftairs with him, ftill conjuring him to make all 
poflible difpatch. As foon as he had cleared the door, I made 
him walk before me, for fear the centinel fhould take notice of 
his walk ; but T ftill continued to prefs him to make all the dif- 
patch he potlibly could, At the bottom of the ftairs I met my 
dear Evans, into whofe hands I confided him. I had before en- 
gaged Mr. Mills to be in readinefs before the Tower to conduct 
him to fome place of fafety, in cafe we fucceeded. He looked 

upon the affair fo very improbable to fucceed, that his aftonifh- 
ment, when he faw us, threw him into fuch confternation, that 
he was almoft out of himfelf; which Evans perceiving, with the 
greateft prefence of mind, without telling him any thing, left he 
fhould miftruit them, condué&ted him to fome of her own friends, 
on whom fhe could rely, and fo fecured him, without which we 
fhould have been undone. When fhe had conduéted him, and 
Jeft him with them, fhe returned to find Mr. Mills, who by this 
time had recovered himfelf from his aftonifhment. They went 


home together ; and, having found a place of fecurity, they con- 
ducted him to it.’ 


This extract is long; but the reft of the letter is alfo very 
minute, and extends to a confiderable length. 

By what title Mr. Tytler, p. 538, could publifh a private 
letter of the late Dr. Henry, our rigid ideas of epiftolary fe~ 
crecy prevent us from difcovering. Dr. Henry might, in a 
letter of compliment, affent to opinions which a more fincere 
difcuffion might induce him to retract in his hiftory. But, in 
anfwer to this letter, Mr. Tytler gives a differtation on the 
marriage of Mary with Bothwell, in which he imputes that 
puzzling event to abfolute neceflity, Bothwell having com- 
mitted a rape upon her perfon at Dunbar. ‘The theory is {pe- 
cious, as is that of the author’s Inquiry. Mr. Tytler is a 
lawyer, and accuftomed to draw all evidence to one fide: Mr, 
Whitaker, the other champion for Mary, is a writer of warm 
imagination, paflions, and prejudices, and fo attached to the 
houfe of Stuart as to parallel the character of Charles I. with 
that of Henry IV. of France. Hume wasa philofopher; Ro- 
bertfon is furely cool and candid. This fuperficial hint is 
fuited to our limits. It is hoped that fome Italian authors 
may at length attempt a virtuous theory of the conduét of 
Jean of Naples. We mean not to fay that Mary was guil- 
ty; but muft withold our opinion till fome abler difcuffion 
appear. The fafhion of thinking on this fubject may again 
change. 


The Addicks of One Hundred and Two chief Landholders, 


and Heads of Clans, to King George I. on his Acceffion to’ 


the Throne, which by Court Intrigue was prevented from be- 
ing 
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ing delivered (a negle&t which excited the clans to rebellion in 
3715), is a curious paper. 

The concluding: article, by Mr. Barclay, on the Spot of 
Agricola’s Engagement with Galgacus, and which we believe 
has been printed in part in the Bibliotheca Topographica Bri- 
tannica, 1s unfatisfactory. 

Upon the whole, this volume contains fome curious and 
valuable papers; but moft of.thefe are foreign to the antiqua~ 
rian clafs. Scoticifms abound, and the plates are very bad. 
Some papers, by a novelty in the Tranfactions of a literary 
fociety, which we cannot approve, are only republications. 
‘The effays confined to antiquities are full of prejudices, a cir- 
eumftance naturally attending their deficiency in learning ; for 
Jefs erudition certainly never was found in any Antiquarian 
Tranfactions than in this volume, which only prefents a few 
clafhcal quotations, inftead of that multifarious reading necef- 
fary to illuftrate ancient topics. It is to be hoped that, if any 
future volume fhall appear, the more learned members of the 
fociety may contribute to a work, which foreigners, however 
unjuftly, may perhaps regard as a teft of national erudition ; 
and, if they compare it with their own collections of the kind, 
how va{t muft appear the diffrence ! 





—_ 


Virginius and Virginia; a Poem, in Six Parts. From the Ra- 
man Hiflory. By Mrs. Gunning. 4to. §s5. Hookham. 
1792. 

V E would advife Mrs. Gunning to reft her literary fame 

on the bafis of that credit, whatever it be, which fhe 
has acquired as a novellift. Her poetical abilities, if we may 
judge by this production, will never entitle her to any exalted 
feat among the favourites of the Mufes. The ftory of Vir- 
ginius and Virginia has been reprefented on our flage, and is 
well known to every claflical reader. It is a fubjeét capable 
of the higheft poetical ornaments, and calculated to excite the 
tendereft pity, or fevereit indignation. ‘Uhe following fcene, 
in the hand of a mafter, would have produced that effec. 

Appius commands Claudius, his agent, who claimed Virginia 

as his flave, to lead her off. The lover and father are of courfe 

extremely enraged upon the occafian: but the fimile, particu- 
larly had the fex of the beaft been changed, would have been 
more appropriate to the latter than the former. 


« As, looks the lionefs, before her den, 
Growling, to guard her whelps, from dangers ken ! 
So, look’d Icilius ; fo, his eye-balls glare, 

So, fierce he glow’d, fo upright ftood his hair: 
Virginius, faw his fad, diftraéted mind, 
And, in his looks, rage, vengeance, death defin’d J” 


The 
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The words noted in Italics feem to fhew that Mrs. Gunning 
occafionally found fome difficulty in completing her rhymes. 
But to proceed: Virginius oppofes the attempt, and appeals 
to the people. 


© With one accord, the multitude all cry, 
Save we, the victim ! let the tyrant die! 

‘Hope, and defpair, like kings, alternate reign, 
Difpenfing pleafure, or, infli€ting pain ; 
Rous’d by this cry, hope, mounts Icilius’ breaft, 
The cry fubfides, and hope, is difpoffeft.’ 


Thefe monarchs of the mind, and their rapid fucceffion to 
each other, recal the fcenical reprefentation of the Brentford 
kings. 

‘ Mutt, it be faid, the greafy, tatter’d crew, 
Coward, and, panic ftruck, next moment flew, 
Before a handful, of Deatl’s licenc’d men, 

To each of whom, their numbers, counted ten 3 
Alas! too true, they fled; and left behind, 
Unprop’d ; the ornaments, of human-kind ; 
Whillt, on they run, thefe pitious founds purfue, 
Am I forfaken! can it be by you? 

Where’s now, that love, you to Virginius bore? 
Where, that affiftance, you fo lately {wore ? 
Think, on my pangs; and liften, how I mourn: 
Pity Virginia, pity, and, return! 

Ah! go not from us! to our refcue run; 

Turn back; or, oh! Virginia, is undone, 

‘ He pray’d, he wept, ’twas all, that he could do, 

Thofe hands, were bound, accuftom’d to fubdue: 
And, on Icilius, bonds, they would have laid, 
Bat, as they fore’d them on, his fpirit fled ! 
Bodies, will bearcontroul, fouls will bear none, 
They, feel no freedom, but, in death alone. 

© For all the victories, in war, he’d gain’d, 
Or, honours, by thofe viftories, obtain’d, 
Virginius, triumph’d, ina lefs degree, 

Than, for that ftroke, which fat Icilius free, 

‘ O’er, the pale corfe, he bent, with ftern delight, 

To fcreen, the obje&, from Virginia’s fight; 
Who, panting, trembling, at the loud alarms, 
Was flown, for refuge, to her uncle’s arms: 
And, whilft the horrid tumult, had prevail’d, 
In his fond breaft, her drooping head conceal’d: 
Too, old he was, to mingle in the fray ; 

But not tooold, to wipe her tears away, 

‘ From the hard, grafp of pow’r, he could not fave; 
Accurfed Claudius, feizing as his flave! 

The, 
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The, flovelieft form, a mind, the mof correé, 
That nature’s hand, did ever yet effe&; 
Thoughts chafter, than the pilgrim’s at his fhrine, 
Without excelling, and within, divine! 
This, was the peerlefs gem, he could not fave, 
This,’ was the angel, Claudius, call’d his, flave: 
Touch’d, by the Brute, who monfter’d human fhape, 
In looks a Tyger, but in form an Ape. 
Her gentle voice, foft, as the fhepherd’s flute, 
In echo’s vale, when all befide, is mute, 
Now raves, Virginius, and Icilius, name, 
Calls them, to fnatch her, from eternal fhame ! 
Whilft Nutamora, ftrengthlefs, and, forlorn, 
Loud curs’d, the day, the hour, he was born. 

* Not fo Virginius, he, with humble air, 
Said, Appius, pray thee, my confeflion hear ? 
This rebel heart, obience fhall, be taught, 
And, by reflection, to its duty, brought ; 
Thou, mercy lov’ft, and, has my penitence, 
My, former deeds, to mercy, no pretence ?> 
Thefe chains unloofe, and, when that aé is done, 
I will proclaim thee, mercy’s darling fon,’ 


The coffume is but little attended to in this extract. The 
Romans were not apt to die of grief at the lofs of a miftrefs, 
or the dread of being bound in chains, as Icilius, contrary to 
hiftoric teftimony, is here reprefented to have done. Nor was 
it natural for Virginius, or any one, to feel ‘a ftern de- 
delight’ at the lofs of a friend, particularly at the time he ftood 
in neéd of his affiftance; norto prayin fo very humbie a man- 
ner that Appius would * hear his confeffion.? ‘This expreflion 
of an old Roman in the times of the commonwealth, though 
we do not fuppofe it was meant as allufive to a penitent of the 
Roman church, has an odd effect on the mind, and impreffles 
it with modern ideas: and Virginia’s being compared to ‘ an 
angel,’ and her thoughts to thofe of ‘ a pilgrim at his fhrine,’ 
are Chriftian images, and totally ungenial to the characters of 
the ftory. Virginius, likewife, foon after fays, that it would 
be no pleafure to meet his daughter again, ‘ on this fide heav'n.’ 
—Why Nutamora is fubftituted for Numitorius, the uncle of 
Virginia, we know not. Some grammatical defects, and they 
are too frequent in the poem, occur in the lines preceding and 
fubfequent to that wherein Claudius is called a brute, who 
© monfier’d human fhape.’—It is, on the whole, a tame and 
tirefome performance. The dedication to Fafhion, however, 
poflefles fome original humour and fair fatire, but no poetry. 
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FROM 


MAY ro SEPTEMBER 1792. 


WEST INDIES. 


AMAICA happily retains an undifturbed tranquillity, 

though it was feared that the agitation, and delay, of the 
queftion concerning the flave-trade might have caufed fome 
commotion among the negroes. It appears not to be the in- 
tention of government to weaken in any degree the fubordi- 
nation of the negroes; and it is probable that all matters of 
internal. regulation will be left to the colonial aflembly. 


SOUTH AMERICA. 


In the year 1791 the Spanifh mines in Mexico and Peru 
have yielded more than in any former year fince their difco- 
very: their produce is eftimated at 21,121,713 crowns; one 
million of which was in gold, the reft filver, all coined at 
Mexico; befides two millions of uncoined filver fent to Spain. 


NEW HOLLAND. 


Late accounts of this infant colony, received by the Gorgon 
fhip of war, reprefent its fituation as deplorable. ‘The ground 
is unfertile, and no induftry appears capable of remedying the 
defects of the fituation. ‘The coaft has not been examined 
by the fettlers further than Broken Bay on the north, and Bo- 
tany Bay on the fouth: but the foil feems univertfally rugged 
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and bad, with a remarkable deficiency of water. The de- 
{cription of Botany Bay, in captain Cook’s voyages, appears a 
romance on mature examination; the rich meadow being mere 
quagmire, and the other advantages equally exaggerated. A 
town is boilding at Rofehill, and about a hundred huts were 
finifhed of one ftory high. 


EAST’ INDIES. 


The fuccefs of lord Cornwallis has been complete. Tip- 
poo, having taken a ftrong pofition on the north fide of the 
river Caveri, and of his capital, Seringapatam, fortified his 
camp, and awaited the approach of our troops. Lord Corn- 
wallis determined to attack him in the night, and obtained a 
decifive victory. To fave his capital Tippoo confented to 
the following humiliating terms. 1. That one half of his 
dominions fhou!d be ceded to the allies, adjacent to their ref- 

e€tive boundaries, and agreeably to their fele€tions. 2. 

hree crores, and fixty lacks, of ficca rupees to be paid to the 
allies. 3. All fubjects of the powers, who may have been 
prifoners from the time of Hyder Ally, to be releafed. 4. 
‘Iwo of Tippoo’s fons to be given as hoflages for the per- 
formance of thefe three articles. Thus has ended, to the 
glory and advantage of England, a war to which we were in- 
duced not fo much by the pretended caufes, as by the know- 
ledge that Tippoo had formed a league with France, totally 
to expell us from India.. The French minifter had boafted 
that, after depriving us of America, he fhould next cut off 
our Indian territories ; and it is underftood that the infult of- 
fered us by Spain was meant to provoke a war for this pur- 
pofe. But the French revolution intervening prevented the 


defign. 


AFRICA, 


The benevolent Britith colony, fettled near Sierra Leone, 
proceeds with diligence in clearing of land, and building of 
‘houfes. Some delay was occafioned in obtaining the united 
‘confent of the furrounding chiefs, which was at length pro- 
cured, and the difpofitions of king Naimbanna appear to be 
very friendly. ‘The climate is found to be more falubrious 
than was expected. We with fuccefs to this fettlement, eftab- 
jithhed upon principles that do honour to humanity; but at 
the fame time have no fanguine hopes. ‘The Africans would 
have been more civilifed had fome foreign power, at a diftant 
period, carried conque({t into.its middle and fouthern parts ; 
for hardly has civilization taken place, except by foreign mix- 
ture 5 
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ture; and a conqueft of this kind refembies an inundation of 
the Nile, which at firft feems to fpread ruin, and leave onl 
mud and monfters; but what a fcene of indultry, fertility, 
and beauty fucceeds ! 


RUSSIA. 


The only recent tranfations of this empire, worthy of 
attention, relate to Poland, and are briefly narrated in the next 
article. 


POLAND. 


This country, after a fhort and unequal ftruggle with Ruf- 
fia, has been forced to abandon the new coni{litution, and may 
again be regarded as a Ruflian province. It had ever appeared 
to us that the bafis of the coniltitution was too narrow, and 
that it would not ftand; but we wifhed its profperity, as be- 
ing at leaft an improvement. ‘The Polifh king feems, in the 
conf{cioufnefs of his own rectitude, and of the general patriot- 
ifm, too much to have neglected the ferpentine paths of 
prudence upon this occafion: the previous aflent of Saxony 
fhould have been procured ; and the facrifice of Dantzic and 
Thorn to Pruflia, though doubtlefs great, was yet to be pre- 
ferred to the prefent national annihilation. ‘The manifefto of 
the Rufhan emprefs, replete with fentiments difgraceful to 
humanity, and which only fhew that fhe, and fome other def- 
pots, have refolved to infult an enlightened age, by appearing 
in the dangerous character of profefled foes of mankind, was 
followed by fome fkirmifhes ; but it is faid that a letter written 
with her own hand to the Polifh king, in which fhe declared 
her refolution to double or triple her troops, rather than aban- 
don her pretenfions, induced that benignant monarch to pre- 
vent the further effufion of blood. It 1s earneftly to be hoped 
that the emprefs who, as a princefs of the greateft talents, 
muit be fenfible that lenient meafures are the moft lafting, 
may afe her fuccefs with moderation, and may fecure the af- 
fections of the people, by a complete emancipation of the peas 
fantry; a meafure which might not only redeem, and increaie 
her glory, but which is the only one that, by provoking in- 
duftry, and its attendants wealth and power, can raife a king- 
dom, which fhe intends for her grandfon, Conftantine Paulo- 
witz, and his heirs, to any importance. But is Pruflia for- 
getful that a family compact mutt follow to its danger, if not 
ruin, and to the confequent imminent hazard of the liberties 
of Europe ? Have princes refolved to facrifice every pretext 
of the balance of power, and.even the molt evident interefts of 
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their royal pofterity, to their perfonal pride, and fuicidical ene 
mity to freedom : P 


SWEDEN. 


The prudence and conciliating meatures of the regent have 
eftablifhed the tranquillity of this ki ngdom beyond expecta- 
tion: but the pretended liberty granted to the’ prefs is rather 
a mockery, and fhews of itfelf that the prefs is inflaved. 


DENMARK, 


This kingdom, to its honour, has formally refufed to join 
in the alliance -of potentates again{ft France ; and it is to be 
believed that the latter realm may find an opportunity of tef- 
tifying her gratitude, by exchanging the old alliance with Swe- 
den for one with Denmark. 


ao PA Don, 


Count Florida Blanca, the late minifter, is imprifoned 1 in 
the caftle of Pampeluna, and is to be tried for various offences. 
The prefent minifter, count d’ Aranda has, as is faid, abolifhed 
the fuperintendant tribunal of police, a kind of éivil inquifi- 
tion ;. and in other liberal meafures feems to fee the real in- 
tereft of monarchs, which is certainly to concede with graces 
in order to prevent the defpair of the people from recurring 
to force. © 


PORTUGAL. 


The infanity of the queen proving incurable, the govern- 
ment of this country refts with the prince of Brazil. 


PRUSSIA. GERMAN YY. 


The affairs of thefe countries being entirely interwoven 
with thofe of France, are referved for the latter head, under 
which they will appear with more connection. It fuffices 
here to commemorate, that Francis king of Hungary and Bo- 
hemia, fon of the late emperor, was in the middle of July 
raifed to the imperial throne of Germany. | 


AUSTRIAN NETHERLANDS. 


The incurfion of the French into thefe countries did not 
produce the expected revolt; which indced prudence could 
hardly expect till a victory had taken place. A bold manifefto, 
and plan of a new conititution, coniifting of two houfes, a 
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fenate and conimons, has been publifhed in French, and ad- 
drefied to the Belgian people, by a committee of them refiding 
in Paris. 


UNITED NETHERLANDS. 
A fleet has been ordered to be equipped, probably only 


with views of precaution; for the Dutch imitate in every 
re{pect, the neutral conduct of Great Britains with regard to 
the affairs of the continent. 


FRANC E, 


Our laft ftatement of the interefting affairs of this couritry 
terminated with the declaration of war againit the king of 
Hungary and Bohemia, now emperor of Germany. Uhe 
events of- this war have hitherto been minute and indecifive. 
‘The firft movement of the French was ftained with defeat, 
and with the unpropitious murder of Theobald Dillon, the 
leader ; who fell a prey to the fufpicions and favage ferocity, 
of fome of his foldiers, who fled from the enemy, but bravely 
attacked their general. M. Biron, advancing towards Mons, 
was forced to retreat by a cry of treafon {preading among the 
fifth and fixth regiments of dragoons ; and having rallied his 
men, and encountering the Auftrian on the following day, he 
was defeated, and left two hundred of his foldiers in the field. 
Thefe events, though of little importance, much difappointed 
the friends of the French democracy, who expected to have 
beheld the undaunted fpirit of liberty joined with unanimous 
patriotiim. 

It had been determined by the French council to carry the 
war into Brabant, in order that the fcene of action might be 
withdrawn from a frontier only fifty leagues diftant from 
Paris; that the enemy might be prevented from aflembling 
their forces; that the ardour of the French troops, eager to 
attack, might not be abated; and that the reported difpofitions 
of the Brabanters towards a revolt might be feconded. 

Marfhal Rochambeau having retired from the command of 
the northern army, on account of its want of fubordination, 
marfhal Luckner was prevailed upon to accept that depart- 
ment. ‘The capture of Menin and Courtray foon afforded 
proofs of his activity; but in the courfe of ten days he was 
obliged to abandon thefe acquifitions, and retreat to Lifle. 
Whether, as was pretended by the French miniftry of the day, 
his army was not fufficiently ftrong to maintain thefe con- 
quefts, and a defenfive war had become a meafure of necefs 
fary prudence ; or, as has fince been aflerted, the retreat was 

erdered by the executive power, inimical to its own apparent 
App. Vor. V. New Arr. Rr armies, 
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armies, and friendly to thofe of the enemy, we fhall not pre- 
tend to determine. Certain it is that the whole conduét of 
the war, joined with the frequent changs in the French mi- 
niftry, afforded fymptoms of diflention between the king amd 
the national aflembly ; and gave rife to fufpicions concerning 
the royal fincerity, which have fince been amply confirmed. 

Meanwhile M. de la Fayette fent a letter to the national 
affembly, ftrongly remonftrating againit the Jacobin club, 
which he juftly confidered as an imperium in imperio. ‘Can 
you diffemble,’ fays he, ‘ that a faction, and to avoid vague 
denominations, that the Jacobin fa€tion has occafioned all the 
diforders ? It is that faction to which I loudly impute them. 
Organized like a feparate empire, in its metropolis and its 
‘affiliations, blindly direéted by certain ambitious chiefs, this 
fect forms a diftinét corporation in the midft of the French 
people ; whofe power it ufurps by fubjugating their reprefen- 
tatives, and their mandatartes.’—‘ Let the royal power be 
untouched, for it is guaranteed by the conftiturion; let it be 
independent, for its independence is one of the fprings of our 
liberty ; let the king be revered, for he is invefted with the 
national majefty; let him have the power of chufing a 
miniftry that wears not the chains of a faction; and if 
there be confpirators, let them perifh by the fword of the 
law. In fine, let the reign of clubs, annihilated by you, give 

lace to the reign of the law; their ufurpations to the firm 
and independent exercife of the conftituted authorities; their 
diforganizing maxims to the true principles of liberty ; their 
delirious fury to the calm and iteady courage of a nation that 
underftands its rights and defends them; and their faGtious 
combinations to the true interefts of our country, which in 
this moment of danger ought to unite all thofe to whom her 
fubjugation, and her ruin, are not objects of atrocious joy, or 
infamous {peculation.’ 

In our laft political article we had occafion to exprefs fimi- 
Jar fentiments of thefe clubs, which overawe the national af. 
fembly, and form in fact the chief power, though quite un- 
known to the conftitution. But whether this letter of M. de 
Ja Fayette, a general at the head of an army, addrefled to the 
legiflative body, was not more unconftitutional we cannot de- 
cide. Setting this confideration apart, the authority of thefe 
clubs is certainly a novelty, if not a folecifm, in politics; yet, 
as they are fupported by the national voice, it may remain a 
queftion whether their exiftence was not neceflary to coun- 
terbalance the royal influence, exertcd in every clandeftine 
fhape to deftroy the new conftitution. 

Lhacos intra muros peccatury et extra. 
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This letter of Fayette produced, as was to have been ex- 
pected, a violent ferment among the Jacobins, who by their 
well-known art in raifing a mob, prepared to fhew that their 
caufe was not deftitute of fupport. On the 20th of Junea 
vaft multitude of both fexes, armed with pikes, fwords, muf- 
quets, and even with artillery, affembled, and proceeded to 
the Thuilieries. They paffed through the national ailembly, 
renewing their oath to live free or die; and thence proceeded 
to the Caroufel in front of the palace. A deputation from the 
national aflembly went to protect the king, and his family, 
who were alfo furrounded with national guards; and the mob 
paraded through the palace without any injury. M. Petion, 
the mayor of Paris, at length fucceeded in perfuading them 
to depart. 

It muft not be forgotten that the king’s refufai to fanCtion 
two decrees of the aflembly, one for eftablifhing a camp of 
twenty thoufand men in the neighbourhood of Paris, the other 
for banifhing the refractory priefts, con{pired to promote this 
fingular infurrection ; and the mob loudly dcinanded the royal 
fanction, which was however delayed. 

Fayette, learning this tumult, left the army, and proceeded 
to Paris, where he appeared at the bar of the national af- 
fembly, and infifted that the authors and inftigators fhould 
. be punifhed ; but his clamours were neglected. 

Soon after an apparent reconciliation of the parties in the 
affembly took place, upon a motion of the bifhop of Lyons, 
that all who held in deteftation either a republic, or two 
chambers, fhould arife. Both parties arofe, embraced, and 
mingled together: the king came and applauded their union, 
which was however rather an effervefcence of French viva- 
city, than a folid refolution of reafon. Petion, the mayor of 
Paris, who was hated by the court for various inftances of 
exertion againil its meafures, was fufpended from his office by 
the department, but foon reftored. 

The armies of the enemy continuing to collect in great 
force, the national affembly, by a new formula, pronounced 
the country to be in danger: in confequence of this formula, 
all the adminiftrative bodies are to afflemble, and all the citi- 
zens qualified to bear arms, are to remain in a ftate of per- 
manent activity. 

On the fourteenth of July both the generals, Luckner and 
Fayette, arrived at Paris; the latter was neglected, and re- 
turned to his army a few days afterwards. Luckner laid before 
the aflembly fome accounts of his operations, and of the ftate of 
the armies; from which it appeared that French enthufiafm 
had confifted, as ufual, more in words than in actions; the 
Rra armies 
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armies being ill recruited sal Ho a and in a great dif- 
proportion to thofe of the enemy. The four armies on the 
frontiers he did not eftimate at above 70,000 men; and pro- 
poied that all the municipalities fhould furnifh, -at a medium, 
three men each, which would form an augmentation of 
432,000. 

The court of Vienna ha id, in the beginning of July, pub- 
lifhed a counter declaration, explaining the caufes of the war, 
and retorting on the French nation fome of the heavy charges 
contained in its declaration of war againit the emperor. On 
the twenty-fixth day of the fame month the Pruflian monarch 
ifiued a concife expofition of the reafons which determined 
him to take up arms again{ft France. He pleads his alliance 
with the emperor, and that, as fovercign of a German ftate, 
he was bound to interfere to prevent the “violation of the rights 
ef the German princes in Alface and Lorraine, and the inva- 
fion of the territories of others: and he honeftly concludes 
by. avowing that it is his intention to reprefs the too. great 
hiberty of France, which might afford a dangerous example to 
neighbouring countries. At the fame time the duke of Bruntf- 
wick, general of the combined armies of Auftria and Prufha, 
publithed at Coblentz.a declaration to the inhabitants of France, 
conceived in the moft haughty and prefumptuous terms: he 
declares his intention of putting a ftop to the anarchy which 
prevai's in France, and of reftoring the king to his power; 
and yet he afterwards exprefles his defign not to interfere in 
the internal government! It is unneceflary to dwell on the 
other infolent parts of this memorial, ‘in which France is al- 
ready regarded as a conquered country, and directions. are 
given to the magiftrates, national guards, and inhabitants at 
large: but the threat that the city of Paris fhall be given up 
to military execution, in cafe the leaft outrage be offered to the 
king, queen, or royal family, is worthy of a Hun. Reafon 
and juftice muft fhadder, as well as humanity, at the idea that 
the firft city in Europe may be deitroyed, becaufe a mean 
fellow of its mob may outrage thofe perfonages; and that 
thoufands may perifh for the fake of one perfon, who happened 
to be born in the purple. Confidered even as threats, their 
infolence was more likely to irritate than to intimidate; and 
we have accordingly feen that the palace of the ‘Chuilleries 
has been forced and infulted, and the perfons of the royal fa- 
mily treated with contempt, as if the duke ef Brunfwick’s de- 
claration had afforded hints to the Parifian populace. It is 
fufpected that the flame has fpread too widely in France to 
be ‘fappreffed by any army: the due of Bruniwick may, pro- 
ceed to Paris, but cannot, it is iuppoled, be encamped on its 
ruins 
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ruins above a month, and when he has retired the governs 
ment, which he thinks eftablifhed, will probably fall. 

This imprudent declaration was better calculated to unite 
the French in one firm phalanx again{t the aggretiors, and to 
recall all their flu imbering animotity agamift their former ty- 
rants, than any meature which their beft friends could have 
fuggelted. ‘The confequence was immediate. Louis XVI. 
addreffed a letter to the prefident of the national affembly, in 
which he affected to doubt the authenticity of that paper, and 
lapfed into other profeflions, fo notorioufly falfe, as to fet the 
feal to his infincerity. In the fame fitting it appeared that 
Louis had endeavoured either to diltra¢ét attention from the 
real dangers of the war, or to bring another enemy upon 
seneeri by a requifition of a fleet of thirty- three veflels, to op- 
pofe that of England, which was merely intended for evolu- 
tion. She envays of the commonalty of Paris appeared on 
the fame day, the fourth of Augutt, at the bar of the affe mbly ; 
and M. Petion, at their head. demanded, in the name of the 
forty- eight fections, that the king fhould be excluded from the 
throne, and that the management of affairs during the inter- 
regnuin, fhould be entrufted to refpontible minifters, until the 
election of a new king in a national convention. ‘Iwo days 
after the king attempted to efcape from the Thuilleries, in 
the difguife of a peafant, but he was detected by a centinel, 
and went back. On the eighth of Auguft the national af- 
fembly decided concerning the propoted accufation of Fay ette, 
which was rejected by a large majority. Ihe queftion of the 
king’s depofition was agitated the following day, and M. Con- 
doreet, reporter of the extraordinary committee, concluded 
with obferving the difficulty of the cafe, in which whatever 
plan was adopted, the aflembly would be accufed of violating 
the-conftitution: he of courfe recommended only one mea-~ 
fure, that of publifhing an inftruction to the people, on the 
mode of exerciling their right of fov ereignty, in order to put 
them on their guard againft the errors, into which they might 
be precipitated. 

The excefles of this night, and of the enfuing day, the me- 
morable tenth of Augult, we relate with pain. At midnight 
the alarm bells founded in every quarter of Paris, the generale 
was beat, and the citizens flew to arms. ‘The palace of the 
“Thuilleries was attacked by the multitude; and the king, 
queen, and royal family, were forced to take refuge in the na- 
tional aflembly. At firft the Swifs guards (who were obnox- 
ious to the people, and had been ineffectually profcribed by 
repeated decrees of the aflembly, the king not being allowed 
by the conftitution to have a foreign guard) repelled the po- 
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pulace; but thefe being reinforced by the Marfeillois, and fe- 
derates from Breft, bodics which the Jacobins feem to have 
brought to Paris to balance the Swifs, and by national guards, 
the gates of the palace were burft open. The artillery joined 
the affailants. At this critical moment it is much to be ree 
gretted that the Swifs guards, knowing that the king and his 


family had fled, and were no longer under their defence, and 


perceiving their inferiority in number, had not yielded, and 
faved an ufelefs carnage; nor is it lefs a matter of regret that 
the affailants did not more refpect the fidelity of the Swifs, 
who were there as machines and pageants, and who refifted 
from a fenfe of their duty. ' Had any fuch ideas prevailed, an 
atrocious {cene of blood might have been prevented ; but the 
Swifs had been accuftomed to exprefs open contempt for the 
citizens, who on their part had long regarded them with pe- 
culiar enmity. The confequences were that, after a flaughter 
of about four hundred on each fide, the Swils guards were ex- 
terminated, and the palace ranfacked. 

The only vindication which can be offered for a tranfaction, 
more eafy to perpetrate than to defend, was found in the nu- 
merous papers cifcovered in the palace, eftabhihing beyond a 
pofibility of doubt, that the court was in trict amity with the 
emigrants, and with the enemies of france, and was employ- 
ing every invidious means to feduce the people, and ruin the 
conftitution. ‘I'wo years of the king’s large revenue had been 
taken up in advance from various bankers, and employed in 
penfioning numerous writers againit the conftitution, and in 
other ways of corruption. An impartial writer may find rea- 
fon to wonder at the depravity of human nature on both fides. 
The king’s fincerity there was every reaion to doubt, from his 
firft acceptance of the conftitution ; but that the court fhould 
fend out armies of its own fubjects, and prepare means for 
their deftruction ; fhould build its honour on the eterna] dif- 
grace of France, and expect to receive lafting power from 
foreign fuccour, in oppofition to the national voice, are new 

hznomena in politics. On the other hand the extreme vi- 
olence of the Jacobins, and the fcenes of blood which have 
followed ; their abolition of ariftocracy, and yet themfelves 
conftituting a real ariftocracy; their hafty decifions upon» 
queftions requiring the utmoft deliberation; their unconfti- 
tutional power, and abufe even of that power, will hardly. re- 
- commend them to the praife of hiftory. In many refpedts 

they refemble the Englith independents of laft century; and 

their violence may probably lead to a fimilar termination. 
That many members of the aflembly were corrupted there 

ie little ‘reafon to doubt, yet it appears that well-founded 
| | : | fears 
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fears of violence could alone have forced a majority to pro- 
nounce that the royal power was fufpended, and that a na- 
tional convention fhould be called. M. Condorcet’s able me- 
moir on this fubje@ may be recommended as the beft apology 
which can be offered. But it will be difficult to apologize for 
the extreme degradation of the royal family, equally unge- 
nerous and impolitic; for dreadful are the effects of deep 
commiferation. 

Meanwhile the armies, and the people at large, approve the 
democratic meafures. Fayette has found himfelf forced to 
retire ; and has, with fome of its officers, been taken by the 
Auftrians, in attempting to gain Holand, or fome other neu- 
tral country. The Auftrian and’ Pruffian armies, now in 
full force, and who, as is fuppofed, delayed their march till 
the harveft was fecured, the deftruction of which would have 
prevented their own fubfiftence, have at length begun to pe- 
netrate France, and the campaign will apparently be brought 
to a fpeedy decifion. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


Mr. Fox’s bill concerning libels has at length received the 
fanétion of beth houfes of parliament, and has pafied into a 
law. But the object which has attracted the chief attention, 
fince our laft ftatement, is the royal proclamation againft fe- 
ditious writings, perhaps a meafure not unneceflary to the 
public tranquillity. Ditferent foc‘eties of ignorant tradefmen 
had taken upon them to publifh papers, propofing alterations 
deftructive to all government, fuch as an equal divifion of 
lands, and the like: extravagances which induced fome fen- 
fible people to fuppofe that thefe were not unufual ftratagems 
of government, to throw odium on a caufe, by blending it 
with abfurdity. But whether thefe feditious pieces were 
written by the friends or enemies of government, their ex- 
iftence we can ayouch from ocular infpetion. The writings 
of Mr. Paine had however attracted more genersl attention; 
the royal proclamation was, in the country, underftood as an 
inquifitorial a& againft them, and with the ufual confequenves; 
for in remote villages, where hardly two copies of the Rights 
of Man had before been fold, hundreds were now called for, 
and greedily bought up; the coaches which brought up the 
addreffers, carrying down cargoes of Paine’s prohibited works. 
The proclamation however had certainly the intended effe&ts: 
jt excited numerous addreffes, teftifying the loyalty of the 
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people: it awed the democratic focieties, whofe cowardice 
thus appeared to be in exaét proportion to their violence ; 
and it warned the more quiet members of fociety againft the 
danger of lending their names to feditious clubs and papers. 
M. Chauvelin, the French minifter at our court, having 
requefted its interference with our allies, to prevent their 
aflifting the enemies of France, an anfwer was returned, 
bearing that we could not ufe fuch freedom with indepen- 


dent {tates. - 
A {mall fleet of evolution performed a cruife. 


The camp 


and martial performances at Bagfhot were underftood to be 
an appendage to the proclamation, 


An object of greater glory and utility isthe embafly to 


China, for the extenfion of our Eaft India trade. 


As this de- 


fign feems to be carried on upon the national expence, it would 
; appear to follow that the Indian monopoly is about to be 


broken. 


The numerous riots at Birmingham, which afford matter of 
. furprize, apparently arife from the variety of religious fects in 
that place; the mutual enmity of which is heightened by their 


clofe contaét, and b 


the ignorance of their devotees, em- 


ployed in intervals of hard labour, and debauched idlenefs. 

_ Mr. Dundas’s opofition to the bill concerning the Scottifh 
burghs, and his reputed enmity to the rights*of the people, 
provoked a riot at Edinburgh, in which his efhgy was burnt, 


and one or two lives were loft 


difperfed. 


Sept. 1. 1792. 


, before the populace could be 
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. governors of the Auftrian Nether- 
lands, 356 
Con{umptions, effay on pulmonary, 
178 

Contes & poefis du C. Collier, com- 
mandant-general des croifades de 
Bas Rhine, 504 

Conftitution du Corp: Helvetique, 522 

Converfations, Roman, :51.—I. On the 
ancient ftate of Etruria, 159.—II. 

. The teftival of the calends of May, 
appointed by Numa, fiill celebrated, 
160.—Defcription of an ancient 
temple near the Egerean valley and 
the grotto of Numa, ibid.—Charac- 
ters of L, Junius Brutus ard Vale- 
rius Publicola, ibid.—Iil, On Cin- 
cinnatus and Camillus, 161.—iV. 
On Crito and the Decii, ib.~V. and 
VI. Memoirs of Q, Fabius, Maximus 
Ruilianus, Curius and Fabricius, Re- 
gulus, and Q. Czxcilius Metellus, ib, 
—VII. Marceilus and Fabius Maxi- 
mus Verrucofus, ibid.-—V ill. Scipio 
Africanus, ibid.—IX. Titus Flami- 
nius, and Cato Major, ibid.~X. Pau- 
jus AEmilius; characler of Scipio 
Naflica, ibid. 

Correfpondence, “240 

: of the Revolution Society 
in London, with the National Af- 
fembiy, &c. 469 

Couftos (John) unparaileled fufferings 
of, 3 

Crowns and fceptres ufelefs baubles, 

22 

Curfory remarks on Paine’s Rights ot 
Man, 113 

Cymon, a dramatic romance 353 


D. 
Eductions (brief) from the firft 
principles applying to the mat- 
ter of libel, ° 354 
Defence of Dr, Price and the reformers 
of England, 390 
Defcription (a fhort) of the antiquities 
of Rome, &c, 1 98 





Se 





E X. 


Dialogue oce-fioned by the late appli- 
cation to parliament for the repeal 
of certain penal laws againft antitri- 
nitarians, 1ig 

Difcourfes on various fubj-Gs, delivered 
in the ifland of Barbadoes, 278 

(two fhort) on the Lord’s fup- 
per and example of Chrift, 47t 

Differtation, fhewing that the houfe of 

‘ lords, in cafes of judicature, are bound 
by precifely thefame rules of evidence 
as are obferved by all other courts, 





IIs 

. . > 

on a paflage in fcripture 

little noticed, 472 


Divinity of Chrift, fermons on the, 13 
Doddridge (Dr.) ietters to and from, 
Toz 

Dundas, letters to the rt. hon. Henry, 
on his inconfiftency as the minifter 
of India, 36 
Duty of the overfeers of the poor, 355 


E. 


LEGY (a mock) on the fuppofed 
death of P—— P——, efg. M.D. 





Ii3 

written in aLondon church- 

ard, 232 
Elementa Chriftiana, 347 
England’s faivation, 257 


Englifh conftitution, view of the, 470 
Enquiry into the extent of the power 
of jurics on trials, for publifhing fe- 
ditious or other criminal writings, 
or libeis, 116 
into the nature and caufes of 
ficknefs in fhips of war, 235 
(a candid) into the nature of 
government, and the right of repre- 
fentation, 335 
Epiftle (a fecond heroic) to Jof. Prieft- 
ley, LL.D. F.R.S. 351 
(heroic) to Thomas Paine, 352 
Effay towards a hiftory of the principa- 
lity of Scotland, 17 
——-— on the origin, progrefs, and per- 
fection of the Brit:th conftitution, 
166 
on pulmonary confumptions, 178 
, philofophical and medical, con- 
cerning modern clothing, 235 
on the ufefulnefs and neceffity of 
theological learning to thofe who 
are defigned for holy orders, +348 
on the contour of the coaft of 
Norfolk, 35 
on the life and genius of S. John-~ 
fon, LL,D. 362 
Effay 
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Effays, literary and hiftorical, 360 
(political) on the operation of 
money, &c. 410 
Examination of an appeal from the new 
to the old whigs, 225 
Experiments to difcover the fpecific 
gravities of fluids, chereby to obtain 
the ftrength of {pirituous liquors, 478 
Explanation of the catechifm of the 








church of England, 473 

Expoftulations and thoughts on fuicide, 

1Ig 

Extraéts from fermons preached in 

K abbey, 112 
FP. 

AIR pilgrim, the, 231 

Family religion, a recommenda- 

tion of, 112 


Fever and dyfentery, felec&t evidences 
of a fuccefsful method of treating, 
in Bengal, 210.—A cafe, 211 to 213 

Flore (la) des infectophiles, 517 

Fetus extra uterum hiftoria, cum in- 
ductionibus queftionibufque aliquot 


fubnexis, 276 
Foreign articles, 431 
Fragments of the hiftory of John Bui, 

118 
France, abridgment of the hiftory of, 
360 
——, letters on the revolution of, 
429 
Free mafonry, 33 
Fugitive, the, a tragedy, 98 
G. 
aor de Cordove, §13 


H. 
ISTOIRE de la pretendue revo- 
lution de Pologne, avec un exa- 
men de la nouvelle conftitution, 500 
de la noblefle hereditaire et fuc- 
ceffive des Gaulois, des Frangois, & 
des autres peuples de i’Europe, 506 
Hiftorical inveftigation into the firf 
appearance of the venereal difeafe in 
Europe, T4 
Hiftory (fecret) of the court and reign 
of Charles II. 25 
of political tranfactions and 
parties, from the reftoration of 
Charles II. to the death of king 








William, 81 
e-—— of John Bull, fragments of 
the, 118 


————= of philofophy continued, 141 
w—, political and perfonal, of the 
boroughs of Great Britain, vol. Il. 
and ILf, 227 


B. &. 


Hiftorical, debates and proceedings of 
both houfes of parliament of Great 
Britain, from 1743 to 1774, { 353 

Hiftory of Rome, from its foundation 
to the death of M. Antoninus, 3382 

of the armed neutrality, 433 

——— of the principal tranfactions of 
the Irifh parliament, from 1634 to 
1666, 445 

Hogarth illuftrated, ° 

Hudibras: poeme ecrit dans les temps 





des troubies d’Angleterre, 492 

Hymns for public worfhip, on chari- 

table occafions, &c. 3438 
I, 


DYLLIA, epigrams and fragments 
of Theocritus, Bion, and Mofchus, 


_ &e, 35f 
Iliad of Homer, book I. verbally ren- 
dered into Englifh verfe, 231 


Inquiry into the caufes which produce, 
aud the means of preventing dileafes 
among Britifh officers, foldiers, &c. 


in the Weft Indies, 184 
Intolerance, fix letters on, i 
Iuvefiigation, (hiftorical) into the firft 


appearance of the venereal difeafe 


into Europe, 14. 
Invitation (the), or urbanity, 231 
Ireland, antiquities of, 394. 


Irifh parliament, hiftory of the princi- 
pal cranfactions of the, from 1634 to 


1666, 445 
It is all a farce, 35¢ 


- 


OCKEY cluh, the, part IT. 233 
John Bull, fragments of the hifto- 








ry of, 113 

’s opinion, or the Englifh 

ga ira, 231 
Johnfon (Dr.) character of 246 
effay on the genius and cha- 

racter of, 364 
Jura Anglorum, . 429 


juries, an enqniry into the extent of 
the power of, on trials for publifh- 
ing feditious or other criminal writ- 
ings or-libels, 116 


ie 


ESSONS of .a governefs to her 
pupils, 117 
Letter from Beelzebub to a Chriftian 
church in Edinburgh, 1X 
to the rev. R. Farmer, D. D. re- 
lative to the edition of Shakefpeare, 
publifhed in 1790, 113 
Letters 
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Lettet on the point*of honour at New- 
market, : 118 
—i+— to a menibér of parliament on 
mail-coaches, 11g 
——~ from lady W—ll—ce to captain 
163 
+. to the farmers and manufactii- 
rers of Great Britain and Ire!and, on 
the audacious attempts of obfcure 
and unprincipled mem to fubvert the 
Britith government, 229 
—— to William Baker, efq. from a 
Hertforcthire fréeholder, 230 
ue to J. Bofweil, eiq. with fome re- 
marks on Dr. johufon’ s Dictionary, 
&e. 





wok 
to the right hon. Wiiliam Pitt, 
on his apoftacy from the caufe of 
parliamentary reform, 333 
from an attorney at law, con- 
cerning imprudent teftamentary dif- 
pofitions of property, 354 
to a member of parliament on 

the conclufion of the war with Tip- 

poo Suitaun, 470 
Letters (fix) on intolerance, I 
to the right hon. Henry Dundas, 
on his inconlitency as minifter for 

















India, 36 
from Paris during the fummer of 
1791, 90 


——— to and from the rev. Dr. Dou- 
dridge, 702 
between the bifhop of Durham 
and Percival Stockdale. 
a +—- of the countels de Bairé, 
—— from America, hifturical and | 
{criptive, 
on the revolution of France, &c. 
429 
———- (two) to lord Onilow, aud one to 
Mr. Henry Dundas, 4.59 
Libels, an enquiry into the extent of 
the power of juries on triais for, 116 
Life of Jane St. Remy de Valois, coun- 
tels de la Motte, 414 
-—— the voyage of, 452 
L terary. mufeum, the, 39 
bouquet, the, T19 
Livre (le) de la nature, 237 
London, abridgment of the deferip- 
tion of, and its environs, 353 
Lord mayor's day, or city pageantry, 
23 
Love to enemies explained and recom- 
mended, 112 
Lues venerea, a complete treatife of 
the origin, theory, and cure of the, 


©, 257 
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E x. 
M. 
AlL-coaches, a letter on, 119 
Marcus Flaminius, 44 
Means (on the) of fecuriny to youth 


the advantayes of their early educa- 
tion, 355 
Medical commentaries fot 1791, decad 
‘ aT. Vo. V I. 268 
— {pectator, vol. I. 417 
Memioutres de Marechal duc de Riche- 
lieu, pair de France, &c. 451 
Mergui Archipelago, on the eafl fide 
of the Bay of Bengal, voyage to the, 








169.—General defcription of, 170, 

& feq. 

Mirabeau (M. de) the elder, fpeeches 
of, in the national affembiy of ae 

4 22 

Mock elegy on the fuppcefed demife of 
P Pp , elg. M. D. {13 
Moderate reformer > tne; 11g 


Modern comedy, a dramatic afterpiece, 
354 

Money, political effays on the nature 
and operatic n cf, 4lo 
Monkeys (ihe) in red caps, 465 
Motody to the memory of fir Jofhua 


Reynolds, 349 
Moore, fir Tho mas, a tragedy, 463 
Motte Kcounte is de la) life Oi, 414 
Moyen daflurer ies f.uits de educa- 

tion, 255 
Muicu, the litcrary, 39 


N. 


WS YEW Teftament, a tranflation of 
iw the, , *eQ 
Newrarket, letter on the point of hv- 
nour at, 118 
Norfolk, effay on the contour of the 
coatt of, 358 
Novers —Anecdotesofthe De!borough 
fami'y, 234.—E wina, 233.—Emiy, 
r the fata! promife, 234.—Fitzroy, 
or the imputfe of the moment, ibid. 
sOrlindy and Lavinia, or the liber- 
tine, ibid. 
O. 
Bfervations on the feurvy, “6 
— on the police or civil 
government of Weftminfler, 116 
on icrophulous affections, 
137 
on the politics of France, 
aco 
on the letters from lord 
Cornwallis to the court of directors 
of the Eaft India company, 239 
Obfer- 








&ce. 








:. & 8 
Obfervations (farther) on the difcovery 
of America, 233 





on manaical diforders, 476 
on the blindneds occafioned 
by cataracts, 477 

—— on the writings and conduct 

of our prefent political and religious 
reformers, 479 
Occafional retrofpe& of foreign lite- 
rature: Fraace. 337, 537-—lItaly, 
341, 544-—-Spain, 342, s45.—Ger- 
many, 342, 546.— Switzerland, 548. 
—Hoiland, 344, $49-—Auttrian Ne- 
therlands, 344, 549-—Denmark, 345, 
550.—Sweden, 340, 55¢.—Prufia, 


ow 








346, 5 50.—Poland 550 
Oce (elegiac) to the memory of fir 
Jofhua Reyolds, 350 
Odes of importance, é&c. er4 


Overfeers of the poor, the daty of, 355 








P; 
AINE’s Rights of Man, a proteft 
againft, 133 
Remarks on, ikid. 
» Thomas, an heroic épifile 
ee 352 
————--, political and moral maxims 
* Oh. cs 468 
Paris, letters from, during the fummer 
of 1791, go 
Patriot, the N°? {. If. Ill. 1i7 


Philofophy (hiftory of), continued, 141 
Pitt (the right hon. William), a letter 





to, 333 
Poems, chiefly by gentlemen of Devon- 
fhire and Cornwall, 346 
Poetical thoughts and views on the 
banks of the Wear, 231 
attempts, 475 
Poetricat Exrracrs, from the Lite- 
rary Mufeum, 4:.—A mack elegy 


on the fuppofed demife of P— P—, 
efq. M.D. 113.—-4 member of par- 
liament's review of his firft feflion, 
114.——Calvary, or the death of 
Chrift, 121 to 132, 251 to 256.—— 
Dr. Downman’stragedy of Belifarius, 
209, 210.—Peter Pindar’s odes of 
impertance, &c. 215 to 217.——The 
brothers, 232, 233-——Rinaldo, a 
poem, 242 to 245.—Poems chiefly 
by gentlemen of Devonfhire & Corn- 
wail, 247 to.251.—Tears of St. Mar- 
garet, 33%.——The churchwarden of 
Knuightfbridge, 332.—Mlonody to the 
memory of fir Jofhna Reynolds, 349. 
—Elcgiac ode to the memory of fir 
Jofthua Reyno'ds, 350.—Second he- 
roic epiftie to Dr. Prieftley, 351,352. 
Heroic epiltle to Thomas Paiae, 


2 


E xX. 


3525 353---Voyage of life, 452, 463. 
—Sir Thomas Moore, a tragedy, 
454 to 45°.—LThe monkeys in red 
Caps, 466, 467.—Various pieces jp 
profe end yerfe, 474.—Poetical at- 


tempts, ibid. 
Point of henevr-at Newmarket, ‘Ictter 
on the, irs 


Pol:tical tranfa@tions and parties, the 
hittory of, frem the refturation of 
Charles Il, to the death of king Wil- 


liam, Sr 
Politics of France, obfervations on the, 
200 

Poor, advice to the, 516 
Pratique de l’orateur Francois, 479 
Prayers for the ufe of families, — 347 
Predictions (the ftrange and wonder- 
fui) of Mr.-C. Love, 237 


Preface to the hiltory of man, up to 
time of his regeneration upon the 


continent of Europe, 229 
Price (Dr.) defence of, 390 
Pricitiey (Dr.) a fecond heroic epiftte 

to, 358 
Princefs of Zanfara, the, :° 353 


Proceedings in an action of debt be- 
tween the right hon. C. J. Fox, plain- 
tift,and J. H. Tooke, efq. defendant, 

46s 

Proclamation, 237 

(the) or the meeting of 
the Gethamites, 475 

Propofal to correct fome abufes in the 
church of England, rig 

Proteft againft T. Paine’s rights of 
man, rE. 

Puimonary coniumption, effay on, a 





R. 
Ational freedom, 47° 
Reafons for unirarianifm, 249 





for prefenting to parliament 
a petition for a repeal of certain pe- 
nal ftatutes affecting unitarian Chrifs 
tians, 

Rebellion (la) des bétes, fables allego- 


riguey . 473 
Recommendation of family religion, 
Imm 


Recovery of debt, a treatife upon the 
laws of England now iu force for the, 

| IIs 
Red caps, the monkeys in, 465 
Reficctions on the commercial fyftem, 
as it re{pects the Weft India iflands, 
our continental colonies, and the 
United States of America, 317 
Religion of reafon and nature, the fen- 
timents of a member of the Jacobins 
upon, I:0 
Reli- 
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Religious principles of a prefbyterian, 
rit 

Remarks on f{chirrhus, cancer, and ra- 
chitis, 187 
Report of the proceedings of the fugar- 
refiners, for the purpofe of effecting 

a reduction in the high price of fu- 
gar, . 236 
Repofitory, the ancient and modern, 39 
» the political, moral, and 
117 





philofophical, 


D 


Review of the political principles of the 


modern whigs, 237 
Revolution of France, letters on the, 
424 

Reynolds (fir Jofhua) monody to the 
memory of, ‘ 349 
ode to the memory of, 350 

Rights of man, T. Paine’s, a proteft 





againit, 113 
curfory remarks on, ibid. 

——— of a free people, 166 
ae Of Man invaded, 229 
of Englifhmen invaded, 438 





—— of boys and girls, tketch of 
the, 469 
Rinaldo, a poem, tranflated from Taf- 
ints 24 
Roman converfations, 148 
Romans, a view of the military, poli- 
tical, and focial life of the, 44 
‘Rome (hiftory of), from the foundation 
of the city to the death of M. Anto- 


ninus, 382 
Ruffian empire, furvey of the, 168 
5. 

Chirrhus, cancer, and rachitis, re- 
marks on, 187 


Scotland, an eflay towards an hiftory 

of the principality of, 17 
——-—, tranfactions of the fociety of 
. antiquaries of, 402, 561 
Scriptural revilion of Socinian argu- 


ments, " 47 I 
Scrophulous affections, obfervations 
on, 3 J 87 
Scurvy, obfervations on the, 76 


Secrec hiftory of the court and reign of 
Charles II. 25 
Sele& evidence of a fuccefsful method 
of treating fever and dyfentery in 
Bengal, 210 
Sentiments of a member of the Jaco- 
bins in France, upon the religion 


’ of reafon and nature, 120 
Sermon on church difcipline, 229 
—— on duelling, 240 


w— on doing to all men as we 
would they fhould do to us, ry 
Sermons, now firft publifhed from the 


bed 





e .%. 
original MSS, of John Wallis, D. - 


Sermons preached at the Bampton lec~ 
tures, Oxford, in 1791: Serm. I.— 
Plan of the le@tures, 63.—II. Faith a 
principle of action, ibid.— IH. Faith 
in divine teftimony no fubje& of 
queftion, ibid.—iV. Internal evidence 
of the gofpel, ibid.—V. Articles ct 
faith intitled to farther credit by the 
effects to which they tend, 69—VI. 
Religious eftablifhments, ibid.—VII. 
Herefies, ibid. —VIiI. Recapulation, 

ibid. 

o——-— preached at the Bampton lec- 
tures, Oxford, in 1792: Serm. I, 
ftates the fubftance of our religion, 
284.—I1L HI. IV. Sketch of the hif- 
tory of the Chriflian religion, 28>. 
—V. Arguments in proof of the 
truth of our: religion, 286.—VI. 
Proofs that it wasaccompanied with 
external and div ne atteftations of its 
truth, ibid.——VII. VIII. General 
fources of objection, and particular 
objections, ibid. 

preached at K— abbey, ex- 
tracts from, 112 

—— — on the divinity of Chrift : Serm. 
T, What think ye of Chrift? whofe 
fon is he? 153.—II. The glory 
which I had with thee before the 
world was, ibid. III. Appendix to 
the preceding, 154. IV. Concerning 
the character under which the Mef- 
fiah was to appear, ibid.—-V. Exami- 
nation of the infallibie marks of 
Chrift’s divinity, 136.—VI. The fame 
fubject continued, ibid.— VII. On the 
teftimony of the apoftles, 137.—VIII. 
Recapitulation of proofs and argu- 
ments, 138 

—: on Chriftian benevolence, 
346.—Plain and affectionate ad- 
dreffes to youth, ibid.—On fupport- 
ing and making provifion for fami- 
lies, 347 

-——— (two practical) on private pray- 
er and public worfhip, 471 

Shak{fpeare, letter to Dr. Farmer re- 
lative to the edition of, publifhed in 
179°s 113 

Sir Thomas Moore, a tragedy, 453 

Sketch of fome late arrangements, and 
a review of the rifing refourees in 
Bengal, 49 

Stave TRADE. 

Addrefs (a fecond) to the people of 

_ Great Britain, containing a powerful 
argument to abftain from the ufe of 
Wett India fugar, 119 

x Antis 
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Antidote (an) to popular frenzy par- 
ticularly to the prefent rage for the 
abolition of the flave trade, 10% 

Apology (an) for flavery, 108 

Appeal on the candour and juftice of 
the Weit India merchants and plant- 
ers, ibid. 

Clarendon’s account of the debates 
on Wilberforce’s motion for an abo- 
lition of the flave trade, 107 

Commeree in the human fpecies, and 
the enflaving of innocent perfons ini- 
mical to the law of Mofes and the 
gofpel of Chrift, III 

Country gentleman's (a) reafons for 
voting againft Mr. Wilberforce’s mo- 
tion for a bill to prohibit the impor- 
tation of African negroes into the 
colonies, 237 

Defence of the planters in the Weft 
Indies, Int 

Duty (the) of abftaining from the ufe 
of Weft India produce, IIo 

Extracts fof the evidence delivered; be- 
fore a committee of the houfe of com- 
mons on the part of the petitioners 
for the abolition of the flave trade, 109 

Hiftorical fketches of the flave trade, 


ibid. 
Interim (the), or thoughts on the traf- 
fic of Weit India flaves, 239 


No rum! no fugar! or the voice of 
blood, fhewing the horrible nature 


of the flave trade, Teg 


Obfervations on flavery and the con- 
fumption of the Weft Indian pro- 
duce, 108 

Reafons for not figning the petition 
[ for the abolition of flavery,] 110 

—~ee—— On a fpeech made to the na- 
tional affembly by the deputies from 
the French port of St. Domingo, ibid. 

on the late decifion in the 
houfe of commons refpecting the 
abolition of the flave trade, ibid. 

Remarks on the new fugar bill, and 
on the national compacts refpecting 
the fugar-trade, and flave-trade, 479 

Subftance of a fpeech intended to have 
been made on Mr. Wilberforce’s 
motion for the abolition of the flave 
trade, Tog 

Summary of the evidence produced 
before committees of the privy-coun- 
ciland houfe of commons relative to 





the flave trade, ibid 
Teft of humanity, the, IIo 
Thoughts in favour of the abolition of 
the flave trade, 108 


1) E X. 


Vindication of the addrefs to the peo- 
ple of Great Britzin on the ufe of 
Weft India produce. With obferva- 
tions relative to the fituation of 
flaves, 109 


Society. of ihe antiquaries of Scotland, 
tranfactions of the, vol. 1. 402, 561 
Soldier’s friend, the, ' 119 
Specimen of prayers to be repeated 
daily, &c. 348 
Speech of Warrren Haftings, efq. in 
Weitmintfter-hall, June 2, 1791, 218 
Speeches of M. Mirabeau, the elder, 
in the nationa) aflembly of France, 





422 

Spring in Loudon, 475 
Strictures on the bifhop of Landaff’s 
charge, riz 
————on the education proper for 
the bar, 192 


and occafional obfervations 
upon the fyftem of Britifh commerce 
with the Eaft Indies, 295 
Subftance of the report of the court of 
directors of the Sierra Leone com- 
pany to the general court, O&. 19, 
1791; to which 1s added a poftcript, 





120 
Sufferings of John Couftos, 33 
Sugar colonies, cafe of the, 11g 
Suicide, expoftulations and thoughts 
on, ~ 19 
Supplement to a pamphlet ‘entitled 
Chrift the true reft, “QI 
Survey of the Ruffian empire, 16% 
T. 
ABULA plantarum, fungofarum, 
&ce,. 52° 
Tales, tranflated from the French of M. 
Marmontel, ibid. 
Tea and fugar, or the Nabob and the 
Creole, rms 


Tears of St. Margaret, alfo odes of 
condolence to the high and mighty 
mufica! directors on their downfall, 


&c. 33 
Ten minutes caution from a plain man 
to his fellow citizens, 229 


Theatre (the), by fir Richard Steele, | 


Se. 354 
Theological learning, effay on the ufe- 


fulnefs and neceflity, of, &c. 348 
Thoughts on the neceflity and means 
of reform in the church of England, 
236 

Tragedies by Downman 208 
Tranf- 



















































































* i. Ni: 

Tranfadions of the focictypot the’ahtis 
- + *quaries of Scotland, vot If 402 56m 
- Tranflation of ‘Taffo’s Rinaldo, »e4t 
of the New Tefiamentf 3e9 
of the fecvet hiftory oF the 
armed neutrality, 433 








Travels intg Norway ydielligg ) ark, and ° 
Rofia, <4 *% 294 


av? 





dei, and Denmark, 299 
(new) in the United States of 
America, 320 
om ———— undertaken more particular- 
ly with a view of afcertaining the 
wealth,. refour€es, and nanonal pro- 
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